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PREFACE 

The articles contained in this volume were written by 
major T. W. Haig, I.A., who received drafts on special 
•Nubjects from Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I. (Geology), 
Licut.-Col. Train, C.I.E. (Botany), and Mr. Fernandez 
(Forests). Great assistance was received from District 
officers in Berar, who have supplied the later statistics 
and other information. 
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berAr 

Berar (otherwise known as the Hyderabad Assigned Dis- Physical 
tricts ). — A province, lying between 19“ 35' and 21“ 47' N. and 
75 ° 59 ^ and 79° 1 1' E., which has been administered by the boun-*°°’ 
British Government on behalf of His Highness the Nizam of darie^ &c. 
Hyderabad since 1853. It consists of a broad valley running 
east and west, between two tracts of hilly country, the Gawll- 
garh hills (the Melghat) on the north, and the Ajanta range 
(the Balaghat) on the south. The old name of the central 
valley was the Payanghat 5 and these three names — ^Melghat, 
PSyanghat, and Balaghat — will be used to define the three 
natural divisions of the province. The area of Berar is 17,710 
square miles. 

The origin of the name Berar, or Warhad as it is spelt in 
Marathi, is not known. It may possibly, ^ a corruption of 
Vidarbha, the name of a large kingdom in flte Deccan, of 
which the modern Berar probably formed part in the age 
of the Mahabharata. The popular derivation from certain 
eponymous Warhadls, who accompanied Rukmin and Rukmini 
to Amraotl when the latter went to pay her vows at the temple 
' 'of Amba Devi before her projected marriage to Sisupala, must 
be set aside as purely fanciful ; and Abul Fazl’s derivation of 
the name from Wardha, the river, and fat, a ‘‘bank,’ is of no 
more value. 

Berar is bounded on the north by the Satpuras and the 
Tapti, which separate it from the Central Provinces; on 
the east, t^efe again it adjoins the Central Provinces, by the 
Wardha ; aloi)g-'t‘|ie' ■greater part of its southern frontier, where 
it adjoins the Hyderabad State, by the Penganga; while on 
the west an artificial line cutting across the broad valley from 
the Satpura Hills to the Ajanta range, and produced south- 
wards over those hills, separates it from the Bombay Presidency 
and Hyderabad. 

■The Gawilgarh hills attain their greatest height along the 
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Scenery. 


southernmost range, immediately overlooking the Payanghat, 
where the average elevation is about 3,400 feet, the highest 
summit being 3,989 -feet. These hills decrease in height as 
they stretch away towards the north, .the average elevation 
of the range overlooking the Tapti being no more than 1,650' 
feet. The plateaux of the Balaghat do not attain the height 
of the hills of the Melghat, the elevation of Buldana, Basim, 
and Yeotmal being only 2,190 feet, 1,758 feet, and 1,583 feet 
respectively. The general declination of the Balaghat table- 
land is from west to cast, or in the direction of the Wardha 
river, that of the Gawllgarh hills being in the contrary direc- 
tion. 

The principal rivers of Berar are the Tapti, the Purna, the 
Wardha, and the Pknoakga. The Tapti runs from eitst to 
west and the Penganga from west to east, each following the 
general declination of the range from which it receives its 
principal aiHuents. The Wardha rises in the Satpuras and 
flows in a southerly direction, receiving the Penganga at the 
south-eastern comer of the province. The Pflrna, which is 
a tributaiy of the TSpti, drains the Payanghat, rising in the 
lower slopes of the GSwIIgarh hills in Amraotl District, and 
running wesbvard through the valley until it leaves the pro- 
vince at the northernmost comer of the Malkapur taluh. The 
Pengangil rises in the hills near Deulghat in BuIdSna District, 
traverses that District in a south-easterly direction, and enters 
the BSsim tab 4 k near Wakad. From Yeott eastwards it forms 
the southern boundary of Berar till it meets the Wardha at 
Jug3d. Its principal tributaries are the Pus, Ama, Aran, 
Wagbati, KunT, and Yaidarbha, which rise in the Balaghat and 
flow to meet it in a south-easterly direction. 

The only lake in Berar is the salt lake of Lonar in Buldana 
District 

The scenery of the PaySnghat is monotonous and uninter- 
esting. The wide expanse of black cotton soil, slightly undu- 
lating, is broken by few trees except halmb and groves near 
villages. In the autumn the crops give it a fresh and green 
appearance; but after the harvest the monotonous scene- is 
unrelieved by verdure, shade, or water, and the landscape 
is desolate and depressing.^ The Balaghat is- more varied and 
pleasing, though here also the country has a parched and arid 
appearance in the hot season. The ground is less level and 
the country generally is better wooded. It stretches in parts 
into downs and dales, or is broken up into flat-topped hills and 
deep ravines, while in its eastern section the country is still 
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more sharply fealured by a splitting up of the main hill range, 
which has caused that variety of low-lying plains, high plateaux, 
fertile bottoms, and rocky wastes found in Wan District. The 
scenery of the Mclghat is yet more picturesque, the most 
striking features of this tract being the abnipt sharps of trap 
rock ne.ar the summits of the hills, the densely wooded slopes, 
and the steep ravines. The undukating plntc.aux are mrcly of 
great extent. 

With the exception of the south-eastern comer, comprising f.coiogy ' 
a portion of Wun District, the svhole of Uentr is covered by the 
Deccan trap Hows. In the south-eastern comer the tmp has 
been removed by atmospheric .agencies, exposing small patches 
of the underlying I^mcta beds and the grc.at God.lvari trough 
of Gondw.’ina rocks. These Latter are let down into very old 
iinfossilifcrous Pur.lna strata, arc regarded as pre-Cambrian 
in age, and arc known in other p.arts of peninsular India ns 
Vindhyans, Cudd.ap.ahs, &c. The Deccan trap is itself covered 
svith alluvium in the valley of the PQma. The groujis repre- 
sented in Pcriir can be tabulated thus: — 


Altmium 
Dccetn trap 
I.amcta . 
Ciondnjns 
I'urjna . 


Iteecnt nml pleistocene. 

Upper Cretacemis or lower eocene. 
Upper Cretaceous, 
rirma-earlxinircront to Jurassic. 
I're-Camlirian. 


The old rocks of the Purana group come to the surface on 
the south-c.astcrn margin of the great cap of Dccc.an trap, 
occupying the border out to the main boundary of the 
Gondw.lna strata. They arc covered by tsvo small isolated 
patches of Deccin trap — outliers south-c.ast of K.lpr — .and 
ssith some outliers of Gondsvitna beds in the Vaidarlrha valley 
and farther svest. In one or tsvo small hills in this comer of 
the province the distinction between the Pur.ana sandstones 
and the much later sandstones belonging to the Kamptec 
division of the Gondwilna system is seen. Viinak hill (1,005 
is formed of Pur.lna sandstones, and scs’enal bands of con 
glomerate occur containing pebbles of hematite, from whirli 
the iron ore formerly smelted at Yilnak was obt.aincd. Sh.alcs, 
slates, and limestonesxjf the Punlna group prewail to the west 
of the sandstone bed in Wfln District, giving some m.agnificcnt 
sections in the Pcngang.l and its tributaries. 

The Gondw.lna rocks are especially svorthy of notice, on 
account of their co.al-mc.asurcs. It has been estimated tint 

* Promanotc <npplie.l IiySlrTIiomaslIolIinJ,K.C.I.I-, nireclor of llw 
Centnglcal Survey of Inilli. 
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about 2,100,000,000 tons of coal are available in Wfln District. 
Direct evidence of the occurrence of coal has been obtained 
throughout 13 miles of country from Wun to Papur, and for 
10 miles from Junara to Chincholl. It is estimated that there 
ate 150,000,000 tons above the 500 feet level between Junara 
and Chincholl ; and the existence of thick coal has been 
proved in the Barakars which crop out near the Watdha river 
in the south-eastern part of Wun District. 

The Deccan trap, with which the greater part of Berar is 
covered, was erupted towards the end of Cretaceous times, the 
volcanic activity stretching on, probably, into the beginning 
of the Tertiary period. At the base, and stretching beyond 
the fringe, of the Deccan trap, there is often a fresh-water, or 
subaerial, formation, composed of clays, sandstones, and lime- 
stones, representing the materials formed by weathering or 
actually deposited in water on the old continent over which 
the Deccan lava-flows spread. 

The hollow containing the lake of Lonar in Buldana 
District was probably caused by a violent gaseous explosion 
long after the eruption of the D^can trap, and in comparatively 
recent times. 

An interesting feature of the alluvial deposits in the valley 
of the FOma is the occurrence of salt in some of the beds 
at a little depth below the surface. Wells used formerly to 
be sunk on both sides of the river for the purpose of obtaining 
brine from the gravelly layers. The absence of fossils supports 
the idea that the salt is not derived from marine beds, but 
is in all probability due to the concentration of the salts 
ordinarily carried in underground water through the excessive 
surface evaporation which goes on in these dry areas for most 
of the year’. 

Botany^. The MelghSt hills are forest-clad, the constituent vegetation 
being that characteristic of the SatpiirSs generally. The most 
plentiful species is Boswellia, accompanied by Cochlosfertnum, 
Anogeisats laiifolia, and Lagersiroemia parviflora. Where the 
soil is deeper more valuable spedes, such as Teeiom grandis, 
JDendrocalamus slnclus, and, more sparingly, Hdrdwickia 
binata, are found occupying the valleys and ravines. Scattered 
throughout the forest occur Ougania dalbergioides, Adina 

’ JUtmeirs, Geologicttl'Survey of India, ' vol. xlii ; Keeords, Giologieal 
Survey of India, vol. i, part ifi ; General Rejoti of the Geological Survey of 
India (1903-j). 

‘ From a note supplied by Major D. Frain, I.W.S., Director of the 
Botanical Surrey. 
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eofdifoHa, Stephegyne parvifolia, Terminalia tomen/osa, Sehrebera 
swielemeides, Eugenia Jambolana, Bridelia retusa, Terminalia 
Chcbula ; some heavy creepers, such as Bauhinia Vahlii ; and 
species of Millcttia, Combreium, Vitis, &c. On lighter gravelly 
soil, both in Northern and Southern Bcrar, forests with 
Ilardwickia binata are met with. Ptcrocarpus Marsupium 
occurs near the edges of most of the high plateaux, with 
occasional trees of Dalbergia latifolia. 

Where the soil in the Balaghat is thin, the slopes and 
plateaux are covered chiefly with Bosioellia ; but in deeper soil 
Anogeissus latifolia, Dimpyros melanoxylon, and Terminaba 
tomentosa arc the principal species. Along river banks con 
sidcrabic quantities of Terminalia Arjuna and Schleichera 
trijuga are sometimes met with. In the bottoms of the 
ravines are scattered clumps of Dendrocalamus strietus. 'I'hc 
hills are often bare and grass-clad, the most striking species 
being large Andropogon.s, Antiiistirias, Iscilemas, &c. In 
level tracts mangoes, tamarinds, maltuas, and plpals abound, 
with groves of Phoenix sylvestris. Stretches of babul jungle 
are characteristic of the province. In cultivated ground the 
weed vegetation is that characteristic of the Deccan, and 
includes many small Compositae, 

The principal wild animals arc the tiger, the leopard, the F.iun.i. 
hunting leopard, and the wild cat among Felidae. Deer and 
antelopes arc represented by. the sambar, the spotted deer, the 
barking-deer, the common Indian antelope, the nilgai, the 
four-homed antelope, and the cMnkara ; and Canidac by the 
Indian wolf, the Indian fox, the wild dog, and the jackal. 

The striped hyena, the wild hog, and the Indian black or sloth 
bear arc of frequent occurrence^ the List especially in the 
Mclghat. Monkeys arc represented by the langur and the 
smaller red monkey, the latter being found in the Mclghat 
only, while the former is common throughout the province. 

The climate differs very little from that of the Deccan Clim-iic 
generally, except that in the Payanghat the hot season is 
exceptionally severe. During April and May, and until the 
rains set in about the middle of June, the sun is very powerful, 
and there is by day severe, heat, but without the scorching 
winds of Northern India. The nights arc comparatively cool 
throughout, and during the rains the air is moist and fairly 
cool. The climate of the Balaghat is similar to that of the 
Payanghat, but the thermometer stands much lower than in 
the plains... On the higher plateaux of the Gawllgarh hills 
the climate is always temperate, and at the sanitarium of 
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Chikalda the heat is-scldom so great os to be unpleasant The 
following table shows the average temperature, at two repre- 
sentative stations, in Januaty, May, July, and November:— 


Station* 

Height of 
Observa- 
tory ai>tAe 
^•tcxel 
in feet 

Average temperature (in degrees rahrenheit) tot the 
lwent>-(ike jears ending with 1901 in 

January. 

hlay. 

July. 

Novemher. 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Amraotl* 
Alcofa . 

i,ai 5 

930 

71-3 

69 s 

96 s 

31*5 

938 
94 4 

977 

969 

eo -7 

818 

148 

74-3 

7*4 

3V0 


Notp.<— The dturtial nuige is the average diflerence between the maximum and mlnimuin 
temperature of each clay« 


Kninrall. The following table shows, for the same stations, the 
average rainfall in each montli of the year; — 


Station. 

Average rninrall (in indies) for the twenty-five >ear» ending with ipot in 

d 

cl 

*-» 


i 

s 

mi 

•c 

a 

< 

1 

«« 

w 

B 

D 

*3 

►-> 

kh 

9 

< 

*i 

a 

•> 

to 

0 

il 

ti 

Q 

Tutal 

of 

>ear. 

AmraotT « 
ALola • • 

0-S1 

»47 

oei4 

0 < 9 I 

0-39 

0’43 

030 

cm6 

057 

038 

655 

safi 

995 

wo 

frfia 

684 

610 

6 99 

9 X 3 

9 - 5 S 

o- 5 > 

051 

066 

074 

33 S9 


The rainfall is normally somewhat heavier in the BalSghat 
than in the Fayanghat, and is considerably heavier in the 
Mclghat than in cither. 

History. Bei^ar was anciently known os Vidarbha, under which name 
it is mentioned in the MahSbhSrata. In this epic the Raja of 
Vidarbha, Rulcmin, is represented as on arrogant and presump- 
tuous prince, who vainly attempted to prevent the marriage 
of his sister R.ukmini to the demi-god Krishna, and who 
subsequently so disgusted the Fandavas by his pretensions 
that they declined his assistance in their quarrel with the 
Kauravas, leaving him to retire in dudgeon to his own 
dominions. 

The next mention of Vidarbha is in connexion with the 
famous Oriental romance of Nala and Damayantl. Nala, 
Raja of Nishadha (Malwa), loved DamayantT, the daughter 
of Bhima, Raja of Vidarbha. It is unnecessary to pursue 
this story, which is mainly mythical, through its intricacies 
of details J but we learn from it that the kingdom of'Vidarbha 
had for its capital a city of the same nam^ with which the city 
of Btdar in the Niram’s Dominions has been identified. If 
the identification be correct, and it is supported by legend 
as well as by etymology, w may conclude that the ancient 
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kingdom was far more extensive than the modem province 
of Berar. Tradition says that its kings bore sway over the 
whole of the Deccan. 

The authentic history of Berar commences with the Hindu 
Andhias or Satavahanas, of whose dominions it undoubtedly 
formed part. In the third century b.c., the Andhras occupied 
the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna, and were one of the 
tribes on the outer fringe of Asoka’s empire. Soon after the 
'death of that great ruler their territory was rapidly enlarged, 
and their sway reached N3sik. The twenty-third king, 
Vilivayakura II (a.d. rt3-38), successfully warred against his 
neighbours, the western Satraps of GujarSt and Kathiawar, 
whose predecessors had encroached on the Andhra kingdom. 

A few years later, however, the Satraps were victorious, and 
the Andhra rule appears to have come to an end about 236. 

The next rulers of the province of whom records have survived 
were the Rajas of the Vakataka dynasty, of whom there were 
ten. This dynasty was probably feudatory to the '\^allabhls, 
but their chronology is very uncertain. The Abhlras or Ahirs, 
who succeeded the Vakatakas, are said to have reigned as 
independent sovereigns for only sixty-seven years; but Ahir 
and Gaoli chieftains continued long afterwards to hold im- 
portant forts in Berar and the neighbouring country, giving 
their names to their strongholds, as in the case of Gaoligarh in 
Khttndesh, Asirgarh (Asa Ahir Garh) in the Central Provinces, 
and Gawilgarh in BerSr, The Chalukyas next rose to power 
in the Deccan. Their dominions included Berar, and they 
reigned until 750, when they were overthrown by the Rashtra- 
k&tas, who ruled till 973, when the Ch3lukyas regained their 
ascendancy, which they retained, though not without vicissi- 
tudes, for two centuries. On the death, in 1 189, of Somesvara 
IV, the last Raja of the restored ChSlukya line, his dominions 
were divided between the Hoysala Ballalas of the south, whose 
capital was Dorasamudra or Dwaravatipura ’, and the Yadavos 
of Deogiri, the modern Daulatabad, Berar naturally falling to 
the share of the latter. Raja Bhillama I, the founder of this 
dynasty, established himself at Deogiri in 1188; and the 
Yadavas had reigned with some renown for rather more than 
a century, when, in the reign of Ramchandra, the sixth Raja, 
the Deccan was invaded by the Musalmans. 

In 1294 Ala-ud-din, the nephew and son-in-law of Firoz Sh3h Mulmni' 
Khiljf, Sultan of Delhi, invaded the Deccan by wfiy of Chandcri 
and Ellichpur. After defeating the Yadava Raja, Ramchandra, 

‘ HalcUd, ill llassan District, Mysoic. 
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styled Riimdco by Muhammadan historians, atDeogiri, he was 
attached by the Raja’s son, whom also he defeated. He nas 
then bought out of the country by a heavy ransom, which 
included the cession of the revenues of EHichpur, the district 
remaining under Hindu administration. On his return to Hin- 
dustan Ala-ud-din murdered his uncle at Kara and usurped the 
throne. Throughout his reign he dispatched successive expe- 
ditions into the Deccan, but in the confusion which followed 
his death in 1316 Harp.*il Deo of Dcogiri rose in rebellion. He 
was defeated by Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah I in r3i7-8, and 
was flayed alive, his skin being nailed to one of the gates of 
Dcogiri. His dominions were annexed to the Delhi empire, 
and thus Berar for the first time became a Muhammadan pos- 
session, which it has remained ever since. Bcriir gained con- 
siderably in importance during*the reign of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak of Delhi, who in 1327 transferred the capital of his 
empire from Delhi to DaulatSbad (Deogiri). In the latter years 
of this emperor’s reign the Amirs of the Deccan rebelled, and 
in 1348 Hasan Gnngd, Zafar Khan, was proclaimed Sultan of 
the Deccan under the title of Al3-ud-dln Bahman ShSh 
Dahmani Alil-ud-drn Bahman, shortly after he bad ascended the throne, 
dynasty, divided his kingdom into four provinces or tarafs, of which 
Berar, which included Maher, Ramgarh, and Pathrl, was the 
northernmost. During the next 130 years Berar furnished 
contingents in the innumerable wars waged by the Bahmani 
kings against the Rajas of Vijayanagar, Telingana, Orissa, and 
the Konkan, the Sultitns of Gujarat, Malna, and Khandesh, 
and the Gonds. It was overrun by Musalmans from the in- 
dependent kingdoms on its northern frontier, by Gonds from 
Chanda, and by Hindus from Telingana. Ahmad Shah IVall, 
the ninth king of the Bahmani dynasty, found it necessary to 
recapture the forts of MahOr and Kalam in Eastern Berar, which 
had fallen into the hands of the infidels. In 1478 or 1479 
Berar, which had hitherto been an important province with a 
separate army and governed by nobles of high rank and position, 
was divided into two governments, each of which was known by 
the name of its fortress capital, the northern being called Gawtl 
and the southern MahCr. At the same time the powers of the 
provincial governors were much curtailed, all important forts 
being placed under the command of Mlaiars, who were im- 
mediately subordinate to the Sultan. 

‘ Most historians have erred in respect of the title nndern-hich Bahman 
ascesded the thrones His correct title is £^ven as above in n contemporary 
inscription. 
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These salutary reforms came too late to save the Bahmani Imad 
dynasty from ruin ; and in the reign of the fourteenth Sultan, 
MahmOd Shah II, the principal tarafiSrs, or provincial gover- 
nors, proclaimed their independence. Imad-ul-mulk, who had 
formerly been governor of the whole of Berar and now held 
GawiI, proclaimed his independence in 1490 and soon annexed 
Llahur to his kingdom. He was by race a Kanarese Hindu, 
who had been made captive as a boy in one of the expeditions 
against Vijayanagar and brought up as a Musalman by the 
governor of Berar, to whose place he ultimately succeeded. 
Imad-ul-mulk died in 1504 and was succeeded by his son Ala- 
ud-dln Imad Shah, who made Gawilgarh his capital and waged 
fruitless war against Amir Barld of Bidar and Burhan Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar. Ala-ud-dln was succeeded on his death 
in 1529 by his son Darya Imad Shah, and he, alter a peaceful 
and uneventful reign, by his son Burhan Imad Shah (1560-1). 

This prince, shortly after his accession, was imprisoned in 
Nam 31 a by his minister, Tufal Khan, who declared himself 
independent In r572 Murtaza Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
invaded Berar with the avowed intention of releasing Burhan 
from confinement. Tu^l KhSn, his son Shams-ul-mulk who 
had surrendered Gawilgarh, and BurhSn were captured shortly 
afterwards, and were imprisoned and put to death. Thus 
ended the rule of the Imad Shilhi dynasty in Berar, after a 
duration of eighty-five years. 

The Ahmadnagar dynasty was not long destined to hold Nizam 
possession of the prize. At home it could do nothing to quell , 
civil broils and allay dangerous feuds. Even when the famous 
Chand Bibi became queen-regent there was no chance of up- 
holding a tottering state. In 1595 prince Murad, the fourth son 
of the emperor Akbar, besieged Ahmadnagar, but raised the 
siege, early in r596, on receiving the formal cession of Berar. 

In those times the Deccan swarmed with adventurers from 
every nation in Asia and even from the African coast of the 
Indian Ocean. These men and their descendants settled in 
the towns, and their chiefs occupied most of the high military 
and civil offices ; but the Musalman rulers of the Deccan did 
nothing to disturb the routine of ordinary revenue collections 
and the administration of the internal aflairs of villages and 
/larganas, so that the old Hindu organization, with its hereditary 
pargana and village officials, the relic, perhaps, of a civilization 
older still, was allowed to remain, recognized by the conquerors 
as a more convenient administrative machine than any which 
they could devise. There are now in Berar several Muham- 
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madan families of dahnmhits (former officials); but 

they are all believed, and for the most part admit themselves, 
to be descendants of Hindus who in the reign of Aurangzeb 
accepted Islam in preference to relinquishing their hereditaiy 
offices. They may be distinguished from other MusalmSns by 
their antipathy to beef, and frequently by a partiality for Hindu 
names, while in one case there are in neighbouring 
two families of deshmukhs, one Musalman and the other Hindu, 
acknowledged cousins, both of them claiming to be Rajputs 
by caste. Of the principal Maratha families enumerated by 
Grant Duff as holding good positions under the Bahmani 
monarchy, that of Jadon Rao is the only one belonging to 
Berar. In lineage and historical repute it yields to none, even 
if its clmm to descent from the Yadava Rajas of Deogiri be 
discredited ; and the line is not yet extinct. 

Mughal Prince Murad, after the annexation of Bcr3r to the Mughal 
period, empire, founded a town about 6 miles from Balapur, which 
he named Shithpur, making it his residence ; and the newly 
won province was divided among the Mughal nobles. After 
MurSd’s death in 1598 Akbar formed the design of conquering 
the whole of the Deccan. Ahmadnagar was besieged and 
captured ; and DSniyal, the emperor’s fifth son, tvas appointed 
governor of Ahmadnagar, Khandesb, and Bcrdr. He died in 
1605, in the same year as his father, Akbar. For the greater 
part of the reign of JahangTr, AkbaPs son and successor, 
Berar was in the possession of Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian 
(died 1626), who represented the independence of the 
moribund dynasty of Ahmadnagar, and to whose military 
genius and administrative capacity a generous tribute is paid 
in the Ttizak-i-Jahanglri, the official record of Jahangir’s 
reign. 

In the first year of Shah Jahan, Berar passed once more 
under the Mughal stvay. In 1636 the whole of that part of 
the Deccan which was in the possession of the Mugbals was 
divided into four Siibahs, or provinces, one of which was Berar, 
with Ellichpur as its capital and Gawilgarh os its principal 
fortress. Aurangzeb, Shah Jahiin’s third son, was appointed 
viceroy of these four Subahs. After Aurangzeb deposed his 
father, the resources of Berar were taxed to the utmost by liis 
campaigns in Bijapur, Golconda, and Southern India, and nt 
the same time the province was the prey of MarjthS mamudersi 
In x68o it was overrun by Sambhajf, tlic son of Siv3jl ; and in 
1698 Rajaram, the half-brother and successor of Sambhajf, 
aided by Bakht Buland, the Gond Raja of Duocarii, who had 
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embraced Islam in order to obtain Aurangzeb’s support, again 
devastated the province. 

In 1718 Abdullah and Husain All Khan, the Saiyid ministers 
of the emperor Farrukh Siyar, formally recognized the claim 
of the Marathas, who periodically overran Berar, to chauth, or 
blackmail, to the extent of one.quartcr of the revenue, and 
also permitted them to levy from the r>’ots the contribution 
known ns sardeshmukhi, which seems to have been a royalty 
on appointments to or recognitions of the old Hindu office 
of deshmukh, and amounted to 10 per cent, of the revenue 
collections. 


A year later Muhammad Sh&h ascended the throne of Delhi, Tlic 
but the government was still in the hands of the two Saiyids. 

Chin Killch Khan, afterwards known as Asaf Jah, who had ManithSi 
distinguished himself in the later wars of Aurangzeb, had 
been appointed viceroy of the Deccan under the title of 
Niz 3 m-ul-mulk, but was opposed by the court party at Delhi, 
who 'sent secret instructions to Mukiriz Khan, governor of 


Khandesh, urging him to withstand Asaf Jah by force of arms. 
In 1724 a battle was fought at Shakarkhclda in BuldJna 
District, in which MubSriz KhSn was utterly defeated. This 
battle established the virtual independence of Asaf JSh, the 
founder of the line of the Niz-lms of Hyderabld, who, to 
celebrate his victory, renamed the scene of it FATHKHCLD.^, or 
' the village of victory ' ; and from that day Berar has always 
been nominally subject to the Nizam. The Bhonsla KajJs of 


Nagpur posted their officers all over the province ; they 
occupied it ivith their troops ; they collected more than half 
the revenue, and they fought among themselves for the right 
to collect ; but the Nizam constantly maintained his title as 
dejure ruler of the country, with the exception of Mchkar and 
some parganas to the south, which were ceded to the Peshwa 
in 17O0 after the battle of Udgir, and Umarkhed and other 
parganas ceded in 1795 after the battle of Kharda. This 
struggle between Mughal and Maratha for supremacy in 
Berar commenced in 1737 between Asaf Jfdi and Kaghujl 
Bhonsla. It ended in 1803, when, after the defeat of the 


Maratha confederacy at Assaye and Argaon, and the capture 
of Gawilgarh by General Arthur Wellesley, the Bhonsla Raja 
signed the Treaty of Dcogaon, by which he resigned .ill claim 
to territory and revenue west of the Wardha, Giwllgarh and 
Narnala, with a small tract of land aftenv.irds exchanged, 
remaining in his possession. 

The injury caused to Berar by the wars of the eighteenth 
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century must liave been wide and deep. Described in the 
Aitt-i-Akbafi as highly cultivated and in parts populous, suj)- 
posed by M, de Thewnot in 1667 to be one of the wealthiest 
portions of tbe Mugbal empire, it fell on evil days before the 
close of the seventeenth century. Cultivation fell off just 
when the finances were strained by the long wars; the local 
revenue odicers rebelled; the army became mutinous; and 
the Manithos easily plundered a weak province when they had 
severed its sinews by cutting off its trade. Wherever the 
Mughals appointed a collector the Mariilhiis appointed another, 
and both claimed the revenue, while foragers from each side 
exacted forced contributions, so that the harassed cultivator 
often threw up his land and helped to plunder his neighbour. 
The Manlthas by these means succeeded in fixing their hold on 
the province ; but its resources were ruined, and its people were 
seriously demoratired by a rdgime of barefaced plunder and 
fleecing without the semblance of principle or stability. 

By the partition treaty of Hyderabad (1804) the Bciar 
territories ceded by the Bhonsla Rajii were made over to the 
Niram. Some tracts about Sindkhed and Jalna were also 
restored by Sindbia to the Hyderabad State. 

The Treaty of Deogaon had put a stop to actual warfare in 
Bcrflr, but the people continued to suffer intermittently from 
the inroads of Pindaris, and incess.intly from misgovernment ; 
for the province had been restored to the Nizam just at the 
time when confusion in his territories svas at its worst ‘ The 
NiVim’s territones,’ Avrotc General Wellesley in January, 1804, 
‘ are one complete chaos from the Godavari to Hyderabnd ’ ; 
and again, 'Sindkhed is a nest of thieves; the situation of 
this country is shocking ; the people .are starving in hundreds, 
and there is no government to afford the slightest relief.’ 

After the conclusion of the war of 1817-8, which did not 
seriously affect the tranquillity of Berar, a treaty was miide in 
1822 whicli fixed the WardhS river as the eastern frontier of 
the province, the Melghat and the subjacent districts in the 
plains being restored to Hyderabad in exchange for the 
districts cast of the Wardha and those held by the Feshw.l. 
The treaty also extinguished the Maratha claim to chauik. 

Between 1803 and 1820 the revenue of BerSr had declined 
by one-half owing to the raids of Pindaris and Bhils, while the 
.administration was most wasteful, no less than 26,000 troops 
being quartered on the province. General Wellesley h.id 
advised in 1804 that the local governor should be compelled 
to reform his military establishment, foretelling the aggravation 
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of civil disorder by the sudden cessation of arms. 1'he 
disbanded troops were too strong for the weak police, while 
the spread of British dominion established order all around, 
and drove all the brigands of India within the limits of Native 
States. So Berar was harried from time to time by bands 
of men under leaders who on various pretexts, but always with 
the real object of plunder, set up the standard of rebellion. 
Sometimes the British irregular forces had to take the field 
against them, as, for instance, in 1849, when a man styling 
himself Appa Siihib Bhonsla, e.-v-Raja of N3gpur, was with 
difficulty captured. Throughout these troubles the Hindu 
deshmukhs and other fargana officials were openly disloyal 
to the Nizam’s government, doing their best to thwart his 
commanders and abetting the pretenders. The last fight 
against open rebels took place at Chichamba, near Kisod, 
in 1859. 

After the old war-time came the • cankers of a calm world,’ 
for then began the palmy days of the great farmers-gcneral 
at Hyderabad. Messrs. Palmer & Co. overshadowed the 
government, and very nearly proved too strong for Sir Charles 
^letcalfc when he laid the axe to the root of their power. The 
Arm had made large loans at 34 per cent, for the numerous 
cavalry maintained in Berar. Then Puran Mai, a great 
money-lender of Hydct5b.ad, got most of Ber.tr in farm ; but 
in 1839 he was turned out, under pressure from the Resident, 
in favour of Messrs. PcstonjI & Co. These were enterprising 
ParsI merchants, who in 1825-6 made the first considerable 
exportation of cotton from Berar to Bombay. They gave 
liberal advances to cotton-growers, set up presses at Kh.im- 
gaon and other places, and took up, generally, the export 
of produce from the Nizltm’s country. In 1841 Cliandfi Lfil, 
the Hyderabad minister, gave them large assignments of 
revenue in Berar in repayment of lo.ins to the State ; but 
in 1843 the minister resigned, having conducted the State 
to the verge of bankruptcy, and Pestonjl was subsequently 
forced to give up his Berar districts. 

• All these proceedings damaged the State’s credit, as Chandu Hour 
Lai’s financing had hampered its levcnuo ; and in 1843 and 
several succeeding years the p.T,y of the Irregular Porceijrmsh 
maintained under the treaty of 1800 had to be advanced a^l^lInl^.- 
by the British Government. In 1850 it had again fallen into 
heavy arrears, and in 1853 the debt due to the British Govern- 
ment on account of. this p.ay and other unsatisfied claims 
amounted to 45 lakhs. The bankruptcy of the State dis- 
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organized the administration, and the non-payment of the 
troops continued to be a serious political evil. Accordingly, 
in 1853, a new treaty was concluded with the Niaim, under 
which the Hyderabad Contingent was to be maintained by 
the British Government, while for the payment of this force, 
and in satisfaction of the other claims, districts yielding 
a gross revenue of 50 lakhs were assigned to the Company. 
The Berar districts ‘assigned’ by this treaty are now popu- 
larly understood to form the province of Berar, which was 
administered on behalf of the Government of India by the 
Resident at Hyderabad, though they coincide in extent 
neither with the Berar of the Nizams nor with the imperial 
Subalt. The territory made over under this treaty comprised, 
besides Berar, the district of Dharaseo and the Raichur 
dimb. It was agreed that accounts should be annually 
rendered to the Nizam, and that any surplus revenue should 
be paid to him. His Highness was released from the obliga- 
tion of furnishing a large force in time of war, and the 
Contingent ceased to be a part of his army, and be- 
came an auxiliary force kept up by the British Government 
for his use. 

The provisions of the treaty of 1853, which required the 
submission of annual accounts to the Nizam, were, however, 
productive of much inconvenience and embarrassing dis- 
cussions, Difficulties had also arisen regarding the levy of 
customs duties under the commercial treaty of rSoz. To 
remove these difficulties, and at the same time to reward the 
Nizam for his services in 1857, a new treaty was concluded 
in i860, by which a debt of 50 lakhs due from him was 
cancelled ; and he also received the territory of SCriipur, which 
had been confiscated for the rebellion of the Raja, and the 
districts of Dharaseo and Raichur were restored to him. On 
the other hand, he ceded certain districts on the left bank of 
the Godavari, traffic on which river was to be free from all 
duties, and agreed that Berar should be held in trust for the 
purposes specified in the treaty of 1853. 

The history of Berar from 1853 to 1902 is marked by no 
important political events other than the changes made by the 
treaty of i860. Its smooth course was scarcely ruffled even 
by the Mutiny of 1857. Whatever secret elements of dis- 
turb.ance may have been at work, the country remained calm, 
measuring its behaviour not by Delhi, but by Hyderabad. 

In 185S TSntia Topi got into the Satpura Hills, and tried 
to break away to the south that he might stir up the Deccan j 
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hut he WAS headed nt nil outlets nnd never reached the 
Bernr valley. 

The management of Bcr.ir by the Niram’s ofllcinls had been 
worse than the contempomr}* administration of the adjoining 
Nagpur territorj', which was, during a long minority, under 
British regency, and was subsequently well governed until it 
lapsed. There had consequently liccn wholesale emigration 
from Eastern Berrir to the Districts heyond the Wnrdhii. When 
Bcr.ar c.amc under British m.'in.agcmcnt the emigrants, with the 
usu.al att.achmcnt of Indian cultivators to their patrimony, the 
v.aluc of which had in this ease been enhanced by much of it 
h.aving remained fallow for some time, returned in tliousands 
to Bcr.ir. This wiis only one mode out of scvcml, which it 
would be tedious to dct.ail, whereby cultissition w.as restored 
.and augmented. Then supervened the American Civil War, 
The cultiration of cotton received an cretmordinnry stimulus, 
the pc.asants importing their supply of food-grains so that all 
.asaiilablc l.and might be devoted to the cultivation of the more 
profitable crop. Cotton requires much manual toil in weeding, 
pwri'Aigi givwMRgi fisdrAsy^, ihs ^s; snd the kteiesK m life 
area under it created a great demand for rural labour, which 
operated to raise the standard of wages. A great c.xport of 
cotton to Bombay w,as soon established ; .and as the importa- 
tion of foreign produce was far from proportionate, much of the 
return consisted of cash and bullion, so that prices ro<.c nnd 
the labouring and producing classes were rapidly enriched. At 
the same time a line of railway was being laid across the province, 
causing the employment of all labour, skilled nnd unskilled, 
that could be got on the spot, and also introducing a large 
foreign element. The people became prosperous and con- 
tented, and progress in all departments w.as s-ast nnd rapid. 

The Ctnsus Report of i88t showed mnteri.al ndv.ancc. The 
cultivated area had increased by 50 per cent.' and the land 
revenue by 4: percent, since 18C7, Butalthnugh Bcnlr escaped 
the svidespread famine of 1876-8, the poorer classes undatd)t- 
cdly .suffered much hardship nt th.at time, and cattle died by 
thous.ands for want of fodder. The next ten years were, on 
the whole, prosperous, though cholera, which generally appeared 
in an intense form every other year, caused great morLality. 
There was, however, an incrcii.se in trade, cultivation, and 
manufactures, nnd the population rose by 8 per cent. The ten 
years preceding 1901 were not, owing to natural causes, marked 
by a general increase in prosperity, but the province displayed 
considcriible stability and power of rcsisUance. There w.as but 
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one yenr in the decade, 189S, which could be described as tety 
favourable, and even then the raii crops partially failed. The 
other nine years were marked by unseasonable or deficient 
rainfall, poor harvests, sickness, and high mortality, culminat- 
ing in 1899 and 1900, when famine was sore in the land. 
The population decreased by nearly 5 per cent, during the 
decade. But, notwithstanding all this, other statistics show 
steady progress and developmenL Cultivation has extended ; 
the value of the import and export trade has increased; and 
the number of steam factories has risen by 84 per cent 

It had gradually become apparent since i860 that the main- 
tenance of the Hyderabad Contingent on its old footing as a 
separate force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and also that 
the administration of so small a province as Berar as a separate 
unit was very costly- In 1902, therefore, a fresh agreement 
was entered into with the Nizam. This agreement reaffirm^ 
His Highness’s rights over Berar, which, instead of being in- 
deBnitely ‘assigned’ to the Government of India, was leased 
in perpetuity at an annual rental of 25 laWis ; and authorized 
the Government of India to administer the province in such 
manner as it might deem desirable, as well as to redisdbute, 
reduce, reorganize, and control the HyderabSd Contingent, 
due provision being made, as stipulated in the treaty of 1853, 
for the protection of His Highness’s dominions. In pursuance 
of this agreement the Contingent ceased, in March, 1903, to 
be a separate force, and was reorganized and redistributed as 
an integral part of the Indian army. 

In October, 1903, BerSr was transferred to the administration 
of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. For the 
present the rental paid to the Nizam is charged with an annual 
of 10 lakhs to^vards the repayment of loans made by the 
Government of India for famine expenditure in BerSrand for 
famine and other expenditure in Hyderabad State. When 
these loans have been repaid, the Nizam will receive the full 
rent of 25 lakhs. The advantages secured to him by the new 
agreement are manifest. His rights over Berar have been 
reaffirmed, and he will receive 25 lakhs per annum, compared 
with a sum of between 8 and 9 lakhs which was the average 
surplus paid to him under the former treaties. 

The principal remains of archaeological or historical interest 
in Berar are the small cave monastery and Ae shrine of Shaikh 
BSba at Patur ; the eUtatri of KajS Jai Singh and the fort at 
Balapur ; various massive stone temples attributed to the era 
of the Yadava Rajas of Deogiri, and locally known as Hem 3 d- 
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])ant! temples, in the Ch.1Iuky.in style; some Jnin shrines, 
p.irticu1.irly that .it Sikpuk ; the hill-forts of GAWiixiAKii and 
Narnai.a ; .ind the mosques nt l'ATiii:iir.i.i)A and Kohankhlo. 

The princip. 1 I Hcm.1dpanti temples arc those .it Lonar, Mnit- 
KAR, JIarsI Takli, and I’usAn ; but many others are scattered 
throughout the province. 

The population of Iler.lr in igor was s,75,j,oi6, or 155 PopnU- 
persons per square mile. The distribution v.irics in accord- 
ance with the n.itiiral .id\.int.igcs of the three divisions of the 
province. Thus the density in the twelve tSluks of the IViy.ln Oenjiij-. 
gh.ll varies from 150 to 3ri persons per sipwrc mile, and that 
of the nine taluks of the l).li.1gh,1t from 85 to 150, while thd 
population of the Jfclgh.1l is very sparse, the density being nrt 
more than :: persons per square mile. 

The table on the ne\l page shows the population of the siv 
Districts of the province in igoi. In 1905 the six Districts 
were rcarr.ingcd ; h^llichpur, IVfln, and B.lsim have been 
abolished, and a new District of Vcotm.11 has been formed. 

The present distribution of area and population will be found 
in iVie levcral an\c'»c'>. 

The term ' village ’ denotes in llertr the area dem.irc.itcd fof ' Vill»ne< ‘ 
revenue purposes as .1 inauta or kasha, nnzras or lumlef* 
being reckoned for census puqtoscs as part of the pnncip.1l 
vill.igc. The term ‘ town ’ includes every municipality and 
civil station, and villages with .1 population of 5,000 or morc- 
Tlie villages arc agricultural communities, each with its hcrcdi' 
tary oflicers and scnvinls, the former jxiid by ,i pcrccntigc on 
collections and the latter by rustom.iry dues in kind. Thn 
f^aothan, or village site, on which the houses arc rollccted 
together, is not surrounded by a wall ; hut each v ill.igc h.is it^ 
jfur///, or fort, usually of c.irth, in which the village oflicei^ 
possess hereditary rights, but which was formerly used ns 
place of refuge by the whole community in troublous times. 

The first Census of Iler.lr, which was taken in 1R67, disclosed 
a total population of 2,2*7,654. By 18S1 this had increased ooS."*'” ' 
to 2,672,673, and by 1S91 to 2,897,491. The Census of 1901 
showed a decrease to 2,754,016, or by 4-9 per cent., due to 
the famines of 1896-7 and 1S99-1900, and to .ibnorinally high 
mortality from disc.isc in the .years 1894-7 and 1900. Ontt 
feature of the decade was the gravitation of an unusually large 
proportion of the people towards the towns, the percentage of 
urban population to the whole Itcing 15-2 in 1901, compared 
with 12.5 in i8St. 

'I'hc (leductions to be drawn from the age st.itistics in tht* Acr- 
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Ct/isiis Report of 1901 may be thus sumniariretl : infant 
mortality is greatest lietwccn the ages of one and two ; tlie 
mortality among children bom in the first half of the decade 
ending 1901 was considerably less than that among children 
bom in the second half, the difTcrcncc being attributable to 
the harder conditions of life in the second quinquennium ; 
there is a general tendency to understate the age of marriage- 
able girls; the last quinquennial period of life exhibited in the 
tables (55 to Co) is the most fatal ; and famine and disease have 
principally alTectcd the youngest and the oldest of the females, 
and the youngest and tho'c over thirty among the males. 

The registration of births and deaths is carried out with VliM 
grc.atcr accuracy in ller.ir than in most of the Provinces of‘***“*'“' 
Ilritish India proper, though the entire population is not under 
registration. The following mbic shows the birth and death- 
rates and the princijxal fat.d disc.ises in 1S81, 1S91, 1901, and 
1903:— 
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The variation Iwlwcen the birth- and death-rates in the 
diflerent Districts is not consmut, and it can hardly be said 
that any one District is conspicuously more hc.althy or un- 
healthy th.in the rest. The birth-rate seems to be usually 
highest in Culd.'ina. 'I'hroughout the c.itly part of the decade 
ending 1901 birth- and death-rates sscrc consistently loner in 
Wfin tlwn elsewhere; but this was ptob.ibly due to dcfcctisc 
registration, as the Ilistrict is no longer tstccplional in this 
respect. Both birth- and death-rates were seriously aiTected 
by the famine of 1899-1900. 

The most prevalent disease is fever, the deaths from which 
about equal in number those from all other causes. Bowel 
complaints arc the next most frequent cause of death. Plague 
did not appear in Bcrar till 1903, and the Administration, in 
coping with it, profited by the experience gained in other 
Provinces. Esacu.ilion and disinfection were the principal 
measures adopted. 

Males outnumber females by 34,58.1. It has been ob'crvcd Set 
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since r88i that male births outnumber females, but that 
throughout the first decade of life females outnumber males. 
It may therefore be inferred, allowing for the habit of under- 
stating the age of marriageable daughters, that female infanti- 
cide is unknown in Berar. The ratio of females to males is 
less in towns than in villages, for the towns contain male 
workers who leave their families behind them. The same cir- 
cumstances affect the population of certain tahiks. The greater 
the commercial element in a taluh, the less is the proportion of 
females to males. 

Civil con- The following table gives statistics of civil condition for 

dltioD. jggj jgoj . — 


Civil 

condition. 

1891. 

S9OI. 

Per4ons. 

Matc^ 

Temalee. 

Persons. 

Male% 

Females 

Vnmarned « « 
Married • • • 
\Vtdowed * • • 

Total 

3^t992 

573*594 

3?o,446 

610^883 

a» 4 » 33 S 

ill 

7 i ».746 

B 9 »*aS 

3Is4"; 

.58,408 


1,491,816 



J 094 * 3 «> 

1.359.;'* 


Of the male population 40, 54, and 6 per cent., and of the 
female 25, 56, and 19 per cent., are single, married, and 
widowed respectively. Married males and females are fairly 
evenly balanced, so that it is evident that polygamy, though 
permitted by all the religions the followers of which are 
numerically important, is but sparingly practised. No relics 
of polyandry survive. Widow remarriage is prohibited, not 
only among the higher castes of Hindus, but also among the 
well-to-do in inferior castes, such as members of deshmukh 
families among Kunbis. It is allowed and extensively practised 
among most of the agricultural castes, and is known as j>at or 
Mohtur, in contradistinction to lagna, a word which is applied 
only to the marriage of a virgin bride. Among some tribes, 
Banjaras and Gonds for example, the levirate prevails : i. e. it 
is the duty of a man to take to wife the widow of his deceased 
elder brother, though to marry a younger brother’s widow 
would be regarded as incestuous. Child marriage is the 
general rule among the higher castes of Hindus. Animists 
usually defer marriage until after the attainment of puberty, 
and allow greater freedom of choice to the parties concerned. 

The joint-family system is the rule among Hindus in Berar. 
Ignorant Musalmans too will assert in civil suits that they are 
members of an undivided fcmily when they believe that the 
assertion may suit their interests. 
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Marathi is spoken by nearly So per cent, of the population. LanEuogc. 
.The Musalmans, 212,000 in number, speak a corrupt dialect 
of Urdu, popularly known ns^Musalmant ; other dialects of 
Western Hindi, returned ns Hind! and Hindustani, arc spoken 
by immigrants from the United and Central Provinces. The 
Marwari dialect of Rajasthani was spoken in 1901 by 41,521 
traders and bankers from Marwar. Gipsy dialects, of which 
lianjarl or Labli.ini is the most import.ant, were spoken by 
68,879 persons. Of Dravidian Lingungcs Gondl and its dialects, 
of which the princip.al is KolamI, were spoken by 83,2 ly 
persons, and Telugu by 85,431, mostly dwellers in the south 
of Wan District on the banks of the Pengangii. The oitiy 
important ^lunda language is Korkil, spoken by the Korkos 
in the Mclghat and its neighbourhood. Kihuli is a moribund 
hanguage of unccruiin aflinitics, returned as the mother-tongue 
of 91 Nihals, who, however, probably speak KorkO, defining 
it as Nihali. English was returned as the mother-tongue of 
653 persons. 

In this small province nearly four hundred castes and tribes Caste, 
arc represented. The three chief groups coincide generally 
with the main religious divisions, Hindu, Muhammadan, a^d 
Animistia Mus.ilmiins call for little notice in this connesit^n. 

Miiny of them arc descendants of converted Hindus. Shaikhs 
number 13T,ooo; Puthilns, 52,000; Saiyids, 19,000; aud 
Mughals, 4,000. 

The Kunbis, the great cultivating cistc of the Provinces, i|rc 
the most important of the Hindu castes. They number 

791.000, and predominate in every taluk except the Mclghgt. 

Very similar to them in all respects arc the MSlis, numbering 

193.000. The Kunbi is usually of medium height, da^k- 


•skinned from exposure, and wiry. As a cultivator he jg 
moderately industrious, but devoid of enterprise and inteni. 
gent energy. Next to the Kunbis the Mnhiirs, numbering 
351,000, arc the most numerous caste. I'hc MahSr occiip;e.s 
an important, if humble, place in the village system of ti,c 
Deccan. Socially he is regarded as an unclean outcaste W'hc><,c 
touch is pollution. Similar to the Mahtlrs, but even mC)rc 
unclean, arc the Mangs, who number 49,000. Other 
castes numerically important are: Telis (77,000}, Dhang<'irs 
(75,000), Brahmans (73,000), BanjSras (60,000), Wilnis (41,00(5), 


and R.’ijputs (36,000). The indigenous R.tjputs are not 
favourable specimens of their class, and it is doulitfiil «hci icr 
their claim to pure descent would be admitted in K.lJ.isi 1. n- 
.The two p.inci,v.l .sborigin.d trlluis arc the Oonds .itid tl,. 
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KorlsQs, the former ordinary Diavidian and the latter Munda. 
The Gonds number 69,000, or, if the cognate Kolams and 
Parahans be included, 96,000. They are very dark and 
usually slight and undersized,' though exceptions are found 
among the division known as Kaj Gonds. The Korkus 
number 26,000, and have their home in the north of the 
province among the GawHgarh hills. Their physique is 
superior to that of the Gonds, and they are well-built and 
muscular, but their personal appearance is not pleasing. 
They are distinguished principally by their small eyes, large 
mouths, flat noses, and large and prominent ears. 

Religion, The following table gives statistics for religions in 1891 
and 1901. Hindus constituted 86*7 per cent of the total 
population in the latter year. Since 1891 Hindus have lost 
absolutely 143,775 persons, MusalmSns have gained 4,359, 
and Animists have lost 7,144. All other religions, the 
followers of which are not numerous, have gained in all 3,085. 
There has been a large increase in Sikhs, which is rather 
apparent than real, as it is attributable solely to more correct 
enumeration. The increase among MusalmSns seems to have 
been due partly to their superior fecundity and partly to 
proselytizing efforts. 



1891. 

1 Q01> 


Fenons. 

Percentage. 

Persons, 

percenbige. 

Hiadns . 

a.5St,79i 

87-3 
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86.7 
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Of all the gods of the Hindu ptintheon, Mah.’ideo and 
Maruti (Hanuman) probably receive the most attention. The 
latter has a shrine in every village. The cultivator propitiates 
Kh 3 t Deo, the fertilizing god, tvho has his habitation in 
a white stone set up in a field; and local gods such as 
Chindiya Deo, ‘the lord of tatters,’ are worshipped. The 
* godlings of disease ’ are propitiated as occasion arises. The 
only heterodox sect which calls for notice is that of the 
Mahanubhavas, or black-robed devotees, of whom a descrip- 
tion is given in the account of Ritpur, their principal place of 
pilgrimage. This movement, which is a protest against poly- 
theism, Brahmanism, and, in a less degree, the caste system, is 
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rapidly declining. IslSni presents no extraordinarj’ rcnturcs 
in Bcriir. Here, as elsewhere in Indi.i, the Musalnian villager 
has borrowed or inherited from his Hindu neighbour or 
ancestor many practices which precisians would condemn ns 
superstitious. The Gonds and Korkus, though still Animists, 
arc tinged with Hinduism and worship Mnhadco as well as 
other Hindu gods; and the KorkUs worship also their own 
ancestors, both male and female. 

The oldest Hindu temples of BerSr arc the Hcmrtdp.anti, 
alrCiidy referred to. More recent temples have no distinctive 
features. In mosques examples of both the Pathiin and the 
Mughal stylas arc found. 

There arc 14 Christian missions at work in the province — chrhti.ni 
two Roman Catholic, one Church of England, and eleven 
other Protcsmnt, among whom the Methodists and Pres- 
byterians arc the most important. The activity of these 
missions is evidenced by the fact that native Christians more 
tluin doubled in number between 1S91 and 1901. The 
Christian missionaries did c.\'ccllcnt work in the famines of 
189(1-7 and 1899-1900. For purposes of ecclesiastical jup's- 
diction Ber 5 r is in the Anglican and Roman Catholic dioceses 
of N.lgpur. Of the Christians in 1901, 888 belonged to the 
Roman, and 626 to the Anglican Church. 

Agriculture supports 73 per cent, of the population, .md oroccnp.i- 
cvery 100 persons so supported 71 are workers. The prepam- “<>"• 
tion and supply of material substances provide a living for 7^ 
per cent, of the people, the principal sub-orders under this head 
being, in the order of their importance, (i) cotton; (2) textile 
fabrics and dress ; (3) food, drink, and stimulants ; (4) wood, 
cane, and Iciivcs. Commerce supports 2| per cent., and un- 
skilled labour, not agricultural, nearly 2 per cent. 

The food of the agricultural and labouring classes consists Food, 
chiefly of unleavened cakes of j'oittSr (great millet) meal, with 
a seasoning of green vegetables, onions, g/ti, chillies, or pulse, 
or a combination of two or more of these. Milk is an im- 
portant article of diet ; wheat and rice arc luxuries. Goat’s 
flesh is extensively c-aten by Musalmans, and less so by those 
Hindus to whom flesh is not forbidden ns an article of diet. 

Few Musalmans, o.\ccpt those living in towns and in some of 
the larger villages, eat beef. It is necessary for those in smaller 
villages to respect the prejudices of their Hindu ncighbottrs, 
many of which they have adopted. The Mnhars, who 
are scavengers, are habitual caters of beef in the form of 
carrion. 
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The ordinary dress of the cultiiator or Kabourcr consists 
of a dhoti, a short jacket, an upatna or upper cloth, and a red 
or white turban, the former being the favourite colour. The 
jacket is often discarded. Brahmans and other respectable 
castes wear long coats and finer uparnas and turbans. Iilusal- 
miins frequently, though not invariably, substitute paijdmas and 
a long coat for the d/iati and short jacket, and their turbans 
display a greater vanety of colour. The dress of the women 
consists of a lugade and a choli. The former is the principal 
garment and corresponds to the sari, being tied round the 
waist; the long end is taken oser the head, and the front of 
the portion forming the skirt is carried back between the legs 
and tucked in at the waist behind, giving the wearer a singularly 
bunchy and ungraceful appearance. The choli is a scanty 
bodice which confines the breasts. Muhammadan women 
often wear the common combination of trousers, shift, or choli, 
and scarf, which is tied round the waist and carried over the 
head. Gond and Kolam women do not wear the choh, but 
conceal the breasts by drawing the end of the lugade across 
them. The dress of the Banjara women is especially pic- 
turesque. 

The dwelling houses of the agricultural dosses are mostly of 
sun-dried bnck roofed with thatch or tiles. Dhabas, or flat 
roofs of earth, are also common. The houses of labourers 
consist of one or two rooms, with a small dngan or yard 
enclosed by a mud wall in front of the house. The houses of 
the well-to do are more pretentious, consisting of several rooms 
opening into a rectangular courtyard, along one side of which 
the cattle are usually stalled. The poorest classes liic in huts 
of hurdles or grass mats daubed with mud. In the early part 
of the hot season, while the grain is being threshed and 
garnered, cultivators move with their cattle into their fields, 
where they live in spacious sheds in the vicinity of their 
threshing-floois. 

The higher castes among the Hindus bum their dead ; 
Musalmans, Hindus of the loner castes, and aboriginal tribes 
bury them. The Korkas erect posts of teak, curiously carved, 
at the heads of graves. Among the hlahSnubhavas and some 
other orders of ascetics the dead are buried in salt, in a sitting 
posture. 

The tastes of the agriculturist are essentially domestic, 
he has few amusements beyond his family circle except the 
enjoyment of village gossip, a weekly trip to the nearest 
market village, an occasional visit to a Jatra or religious fair. 
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or, more rarely, a pilgrimage to a shrine of more than local 
celebrity. 

The principal festivals observed are theMandosT, the Akshay.. 
yatritya, the NagapanchamI, the Fola, the Mahalakshml, th^ 
Pitiapaksha, or feast to manes of male ancestors, the Dasara, 
the Divali, the Sivaratri, and the Shimga or Holl. The thre^ 
most important feasts to the cultivator are the Holl, the Pola, 
and the Dasara ; and at these burning questions of social pre^ 
cedcnce, often ending in criminal complaints, arise between 
different branches of the families of ISiels or hereditary head« 
men of villages. At the Pola festival the plough cattle arn 
worshipped. A rope called ioran is then stretched across two 
upright poles, and the cattle of the villagers, gaily decorated, 
are led beneath it, headed by those belonging to members of 
the/ff/efr family in the order of thar seniority. 

Hindus of all castes in Berar have three names. The first is Nomen- 
the personal name and corresponds to the Christian name of dature. 
a European, the second is the father’s personal name, and the 
third is the family surname. Thus Ganpat Raoji Sindhya 
would be Ganpat, the son of Raojt, of the Sindhya family 
or aim. 

The three natural divisions of Berar have aheady bee»i yvgrieul- 
described. The Melghat, or northern division, is e.vtremely lure- 
• tugged, and is broken into a succession of hills and deej) TO^dSlns, 
valleys. The hilly portion consists of basaltic and calcareous 
rock, and the soil in the valleys and ravines is a light brown 
alluvium, overlying basalt accumulated from superficial raiq. 
wash from the hills. This light brown soil, extending to about 
8 or 10 miles from the foot of the hills towards the valley qf 
the Pflrna, is cultivable, but is less rich than the 'soil of the 
valley itself. The BalaghSt, or southern division, is formed qf 
undulating high land of the Deccan trap. 7 'he plateaux are 
covered with fairly rich soil, and the soil of the intermediate 
valleys is an alluvium of loam of remarkably fine quality and 
very suitable for wheat. 

The FSyanghat, or central valley of Berar, contains the be^t 
land in the province : a deep, rich, black, and exceedingly 
fertile loam, often of great depth, with very thick underlying 
strata of yellow clay and lime. fVhere this rich soil does mjt 
exist, as in the immediate vicinity of hills, munm and trap are 
found with a shallow upper crust of inferior light soil. A great 
deal of the Puma alluvium produces efflorescences, chiefly nf 
salts of soda, and many of the wells sunk in this tract have 
brackish water. The climate of Berar has already been described. 
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It may be briefly characterized as intensely hot and dry in the 
months of March, April, and May, and temperate for the rest 
of the year, with moderate rainfall between June and October. 

Systems Cotton, yorvdr (great millet), tuar (pulse), and sesamum arc 

ration'' or monsoon crops; and wheat, linseed, and gram 

the principal rail or cold-season crops. In 1903-4, of the 
total area cropped, nearly 87 per cent, was devoted to k/tarff 
and 13 per cent, to rah\ only ^ per cent being irrigated. 

The areas sown with ikarl/ and rail crops vary according 
to the rainfall and market prices, and their extent is also partly 
regulated by the system of rotation of crops in vogue. If the 
rains begin well in June, a large area is sown with kkarf/, but 
if they are hate more land is kept for raM. Thus in 1891, 
1,390 square miles were sown with wheat, the principal 
rail! crop, while in 1903-4, after several years of inadequate 
late rains, the area so sown had fallen to 710 square miles. 

Prepara- The cultivator generally commences the preparation of his 
field in January. The rich bhick soil of the plains is not 
worked with the mngar or heavy plough for several years 
together, unless it should be overgrown with grass or weeds ; 
hut the lighter soil of the upland country is ploughed nearly 
every year, especially when the land is reserved for a rabi crop. 
Ploughing is generally commenced soon after the crop of the 
year has been removed from the ground ; if it be defened 
longer, the soil dries and hardens and becomes difficult to 
work. Land that has been lying follow cannot be ploughed 
until the first monsoon rain has fallen. Parallel furrows are 
not considered sufficient for hard soil, whicli is therefore cross- 
ploughed, the second operation being at right angles to the 
first. Harrowing succeeds, or, in the ease of fields which do 
not require ploughing every year, takes the place of ploughing. 
The first harrowing is done with the moghaia, a larg^ hetiyy 
harrow drawn by four bullocks. This turns up the earth in 
large clods, and brings roots, grass, and weeds to the surface. 
The soil is then cross-harrowed with the wakhar, a lighter 
implement drawn by two bullocks, which breaks up the clods 
and cleans the soil. In some c.ases the soil is harrowed again 
at interviils of a few days, in order that it may be thoroughly 
levelled and pulverized. The khartf sowings take place im- 
mediately after the first regular monsoon fall of rain in June, 
and the rabi sowings in September or October. 

Weeding. IVecding is commenced when the soil dries during the first 
break in the rains. It is done with the daora, a two-bladed 
hoe which is drawn by two bullocks, and removes the weeds 
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from two of the interstices between the rows of plants at once, 
the weeds growing among the plants being removed by hand. 

Three or four wccdings in a sc.ason arc generally considered 
sufhcicnt, but the more industrious cultivators often use the 
hoe every fortnight until the crop is sufliciently strong to 
smother all surface weeds. 

Cotton pods .are usually ready for picking about the end of Cotton. 
October, and this light stork is generally done by women and 
children. Payment is, as a rule, m.ade in kind, each labourer 
receiving from one-tviclfth to one-eighth of the da>'s picking, 
prom the short staple variety of cotton which the Ucr.'ir 
cultivator now grots s he can obtain, if the crop is good, from 
five to seven pickings at interv,ils of fifteen or twenty d.iys; but 
the superior /mn/ and jari varieties, tlic latter of tthich is now 
extinct in Ilcnar, still not yield a second picking under a month, 
and the crop is generally cxh.iustcd in three pickings. The 
cultivator finds that the short staple is c.asier to raise and pays 
him just .as svell, for although he gets a losscr price the crop is 
more plentiful. 

Before the est.ablishmcnt of ginning factories in the province 
almost cveiy cultivator had his osvn seed for sotting cleaned 
by hand. Ginning by steam-power ssas first introduced in 
1887-8, in tthich year there ttcre only four factories storking. 

In 1901 these had increased to lar, and there is evety prospect 
of a further development of this industry. 

Jori'Sr tipen'i early in December, and is reaped by men, thcy«t‘i'’- 
cars being afterwards separated from the stalks by women. 

'I'hc st.alks, c.allcd l.ad 6 a or iad/d, arc stacked, and furnish the 
principal fodder-supply for cattle. The cars arc cons eyed 
to the threshing-floor, ttherc bullocks tread out the gram, 
moving round a central pole. Six bullocks can thresh a 
hhandi (about i.t cwt.) in two days. The threshed grain is 
winnowed in a breerc. One man stands on a tripod, tthilc 
another hands up to him a basketful of grain from the thresh- 
ing-floor. As he slowly empties the basket, the chaff is carried 
away by the wind and the gr.ain falls to the ground. 

Of the total population of Ber-lr in 1901, 73-2 {ler cent, were Popnl.i- 
supported by agriculture. The details arc as follows : — jl^'niicnt 


I’enons intcreved in land, 1 .mdlin 1 i’c», Unmn, co-sliarcr*, &c, 
AcricuUcral hbonrers, &c. 


Oxowen of fiuit, vegetables 4 :c. 




Tot.sl a, 01^,719 


The principal aops in the order of ihtir importance arc 
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grazing. Except in Wfm District, where about 7 per cent, re- 
mains to be taken up, and in the Mclghnt, wlicrc nrarly 30 per 
cent, is still unoccupied, most of the cultivable land is now occu- 
pied. In B3sim District much of the excess grazing land has 
recently been set aside for cultivation. The demand for land in 
Wun District is steadily increasing yetir by year. A decrease of 
cultiviition in the Melglwt is due to the emigration of Korkils 
in the famine of 1 899-1 900. Liberal concessions, which should 
tend to restore prosperity, have been granted. 

Little is done towards the improvement of the quality of crops 
by selection of seed or by the introduction of new varieties, 
and there is no experimental farm in the province. As already 
remarked, the cultivator ha.s allowed the quality of the cotton 
crop to deteriorate in order to obtain a greater yield. Seed 
separated from the fibre by the stc.im-ginning process is s.aid to 
be less fecund than the seed of hand-ginned cotton. 

A department of Uand Records and Agriculture was formed 
in 1891, but its work has hitherto been confined to survey and 
settlement. 

The benefits of the .Agriculturists’ Ixians Act and the I-and Working 
Improvement Loins Act are naturally appreciated most highly 
in years of scarcity and famine. The delay in disbursing lo.ans ach. 
allowed under these Acts wa.s for a long time an obstacle in the 
way of their popularity, but experience gained in years of famine 
has led to the simplification of procedure ; and there seems to 
be a fair field for the succe.ss of agricultural banks. 

The very few horses in Ber.ir arc inferior animals .and merit Cniilc, 
no notice. Ponies are more numerous, but arc weedy. An hordes, &c. 
attempt was made by Government for a few yoars to improve 
the breed by keeping Arab stallions at the head-quarters of 
Districts, but was abandoned alioul 1893 as a failure. The 
breed of cattle proper to the province is known as Gaorani or 
Bcrari, of which there arc two distinct sairietics, the Umarda 
and the KhSmgaon, the former being the smaller. Animals of 
this breed are hardy, active, and enduring, and can easily cover 
30 miles within six or eight hours. A pair will sometimes cover 
40 or 50 miles in a day. The Kh 3 mg.aon breed is more adapted 
to heavy draught. This breed is found in the Khamgaon, 

Balapur, Chikhlf, Jalgaon, and p.irt of the Akot ialuhs-, the 
Umarda breed elsewhere. Indiscriminate crossing, the neglect 
of stock (xittlc, and fodder famines have contributed to the 
deterioration of both breeds. On the eastern borders there 
are very distinct indications of the influence of the Arvi or 
Gaulgani breed, and on the southern border of that of the breeds 
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of cattle found in the Nizam’s Dominions. The recent pre- 
TOlence of famine has necessitated the importation of vorhing, 
and, to a smaller extent, of milch cattle. The breeds most 
commonly imported have been the Nimari, Sholapuri, Labbani, 
and Hoshangabadi j cattle of the Malwi, Gujarati, and Surati 
breeds are less frequently seen. 

Buffaloes in the north and east of the province are of the 
Nagpuri, and elsewhere of the Dakhani breed. Since the famine 
of 1899-1900 buffaloes have been imported from Central India. 
These, which are distinguished by the comparative smallness 
of their heads and horns, are locally known as Malwi. The 
sheep and goats are inferior animals, and the herdsmen, mostly 
Dhangars, lack the means and the knowledge necessary to the 
improvement of the breed. In towns goats of the Gujarat breed 
are found, and these are said to be good milch animals. 

Large Umarda bullocks fetch about Rs. 60 to Bs. 70 each, 
small Umarda bullocks from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, and Khamgaon 
bullocks from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. Bullocks of other breeds cost 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 each, and cows from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25, 
the Berar cow being a poor milch animal. Buffaloes are sold 
at from Rs. 20 to Rs. 70 each, sheep at frorti Rs. 2-8 to 
Rs. 3-8, and goats at from Rs. 3 to Rs. ro. The price of 
a pony varies from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. 

Cattle suffered severely in the scarcity of 1896-7 and the 
famine of 1899-1900, and the mortality was great; but large 
importations have gone far towards making good the deficiency. 
The grazing lands are sufficient, except in parts of the Puma 
valley, such as the Akot and Daiyapur taluks. In the upland 
country almost every village has a certain area of land set 
apart for free grazing. In 1903-4 the grazing area was 335 square 
miles, of which 245 were Government land set apart for free 
grazing and go were held by private occupants. Kadba, or 
jowar stalks, form the principal fodder-supply, and the plough 
cattle of the richer cultivators are partly fed on cotton seed. 

Cattle fairs. There is only one cattle fair in the province, held at IVun in 
February or March. Some fine cattle are brought to this fair 
and fetch good prices ; but the fair has not been held regularly 
of late years, for fear of importing plague. Ponies are brought 
in considerable numbers to the DeCigaon Raja fair in Buldana 
District, held in September in connexion with the festival of 
BaiajT. The principal weekly cattle markets in the province 
are those at Umarda, Digras, and Nandura. 

Prer-alcnt Rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, and anthracoid diseases 

dis^s. cfiarion symptomatique, .are the commonest infectious 
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diseases, the two former being much more frequent than the 
third. Anthrax is rare, and sttn-a has occurred only once 
among the ponies on a iiii line. The Civil Veterinary depart- 
ment has publi-shed a leaflet of instructions for the prevention 
of the spread of contagious disc.'iscs. This has been widely 
circulated ; a system of registration of cattle disease has been 
introduced ; and on receipt of reports of outbreaks veterinary 
assistants arc deputed to carry out suppressive measures and tu 
treat the sick. Veterinary dispensaries arc being cst.'iblishcd 
at Ai/f/i head-quarters. The publication of a manual of simple 
veterinary instructions in the vernacular has been dcla}'cd for 
want of funds. Bacteriological researches have been com- 
menced, and inocul.ation with anti-rinderpest scrum is carried on. 

Irrigation is rare except for garden crops, which arc irri- JtT.c.uian. 
gated almost entirely from wells, the water-lift being the mp/ 
or leathern bucket, raised by two bullocks. The average cost 
of construction of a permanent well is from Rs. 300 to lbs. 500 
when specially expensive blasting operations have not to be 
undertaken, or from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per foot of depth ; and 
the area irrigated by a single well is about four acres. The 
depth of permanent wells varies from so to 90 feet. Temporary 
wells, such as those found in Gujar 3 t, arc not in use in Der.'ir, 
as the water is not sufliicicntly near to the surface ; hut excava- 
tions known as j 7 /iras arc very commonly made in the beds 
of streams, in the hot season, for the purpose of obtaining 
drinking water. 

Bcrar being settled on the ryolwari .s}stcm, the rent of a Rcnii, 
cultiv.ator may ordinarily be Uken as the land revenue paid by ” 
him to Government. In the comp.aTalivcly few vill.iges held R"cnt«r'**’ 
under other tenures, the holder of the vill.igc is not in any way 
restricted by legislation as regards the rent which he is entitled 
to demand, except that in ijiira villages those tenants who 
occupied their holdings when the village was leased arc entitled 
to hold at rates not exceeding those demanded by Government 
for similar Land in adjacent khitlsa villages. This privilege is 
restricted to land actually held before the lease. The control 
of rent by legislation has not been found necessary, for rack, 
renting is impossible at present. Statistics of rent actually paid 
in alienated villages arc not available ; but the Government 
assessment per acre, which may be taken ns a fair standard, 
varies from Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 1-14 in the Payilngh.'it and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 1-2 in the Btrlaghat. Of tenants holding under 
occupants there arc three classes : tenants p.iying money rent, 
tcn.snts paying rent in kind on the Imtai system, and pothi- 
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Toanidan or tenants-at-will, who pay tent either in money or in 
kind, the landlord meeting the revenue demand. The bated 
sub-tenure, which is in all respects similar to the mezzadria or 
metayer system, is very common in Berar, but less so than 
formerly, as it is being replaced by leases for money, owing to 
much of the land having fallen into the hands of classes which 
do not cultivate. Statistics of the mon^ rent usually paid are 
not available. The ordinary conditions of batai are that the 
lessor receives half the produce and pays the land revenue, 
while the lessee bears all the expenses of cultivation and takes 
the other half. Sometimes the lessee contributes a proportion, 
not exceeding one-tliird, of the land revenue, or agrees to pay 
half the land revenue and hands over to the lessor one-fourth 
only of the produce. For garden land the lessee, as a rule, • 
delivers only one-third of the produce, as the expense of 
cultivating land of this dass is heavy. 

Statistics or Agriculture in Berar 


(In square miles) 



1861-90 

(aierage) 

1891-1900 

(aterage) 

1900-S. 

1903-3. 

Total area .... 

17 . 7 >S 

> 7.737 

> 7.744 

17.763 

Total oncuIti\ated area. 

7.489 

7479 

5.«> 

4.650 

Cultivable, but not coltivated 
Uncultimble . . 

3,8.10 

2.604 

>,370 

2,181 

37S 

4.6.’9 

4.890 

384 

Total cultivated area . • 

10,326 

10,3.48 

10,6.41 

11,465 

Irrigated from canals . . 

m 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

„ „ wells . 

66 

ss 

to6 

58 

„ „ other soarces . 

3 

3 

I 

1 

Total irrigated area 

68 

87 

>07 

6? 

Uninigatra area • • • 

io,i{8 

10,171 

>0.544 

iii4o(} 

Cn/yed area.* 

Rice . . . • . 

3S 

57 

80 

54 

Wheat 

1.346 

936 

389 

707 

y<mSr 

3.405 

3.594 

4.5SO 

4r(>4 

Poilbeg 

849 

964 

786 

798 

929 

Oilseeds .... 

732 

,480 

606 

Cotton • • . • . 

3.366 

i.30^ 

3.819 

4.455 

Condiments and spices * 

47 

49 

93 

68 

Orchard and carden prodnee 

»4 

37 

65 

44 

Tobacco • • • > 

36 

*7 

n 

33 

Miscellaneous 

aS4 

303 

388 

193 


Note.— U p to 189(5 the figares are for the year endtnp Iklanch 31, aod anbseqoentlr 
for the^ ear endmr July 31. 

* This includes %e area doable cropped, m hicb amoonted (o only 5 square miles in 
- tODOJ, and to 30 square miles in 1903-4. 

Wages. The average daily wage for the last thirty years is B. o-ii-y 
for skilled and R. 0-3-4 for unskilled labour, the rates for the 
province in different years ranging between R. 0-12-9^ and 
R, 0-9-1 and R. 0-3-ri and R. 0-2-7. The loivest rates are 
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those of the famine year 1899-1900, when food was only less 
costly than it was in the following 5’ear. There Avas a similar 
though far less marked fall of wages in 1896-7, which was a 
year of scarcity and high prices, and it has been obsen-ed that 
wages do not rise with the rise in the price of food. In years of 
famine, however,' Government steps in as an employer of labour, 
and provides all those in actual want with a living wage. 

Wages varj’ from year to year in different Districts and 
localities, but the variations are not constant and arc due to 
ephemeral and not to permanent local conditions. The MelghSt 
taluk, where wages arc ordinarily lower than elsewhere, is an 
exception. Though wages have from time to time fluctuated 
during the past thirty years, they have, on the whole, varied so 
little that it cannot be said that they have been affected by the 
introduction of factory labour. The railway has, however, 
reduced wages for skilled labour, which could always command 
R. X per diem before the raibvay, by facilitating communication, 
brought the rate down to that which prevailed in other Pro- 
vinces. 

The average prices of the principal food-grains, in seers and Prices, 
chittacks per rupee, in 1903-4 Avere as folloAvs : jmvar, *s-i ; 
wheat, 10-7; gram, 14-13; rice, 8-12. These are slightly 
aboA'e the standard, but prices were much disturbed by the 
famine of 1899-1900, and are returning to the normal by slow 
degrees. Prices Aaty considerably in different Districts from 
year to year ; but as the variations arc not constant, they furnish 
no materials for an estimate of the conditions of any particular 
locality. 

The increase in the cultivated area seems to has-e had no 
effect on prices, but the natural tendency of tliis increase 
towards the reduction of prices may have been counteracted 
by the improvement in means of communication. This im- 
provement has not affected the price of jmvar, Avhich is not 
groAvn for export ; and though Avheat is dearer noAv than it AA'as 
thirty years ago, it is doubtful Avhether the rise in price is due 
to increased facilities for exportation. The effect of famine on 
prices is very’ marked. Thus in 1895-6 jmvar sold at nc.arly 
23 seers for the rupee, Avhilc in the folloAA'ing year, AAhich Avas 
a season of scarcity, only ri§ seers could be obtained for that 
sum. In 1898-9 a rupee purchased 27J seers, but in the 
famine year which folloAved it would purchase no more than 
18 J seers, in spite of low prices in the early part of the year ; 
while in 1 900-1 the uA'cragc rate Avas ii| seers for the rupee, 

5, 6, or 7 seers being the ordinary’ rate during the first six months 
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of Ihc year igoo, when the eflccts of tlie famine were most 
severely felt. 

Another cause sometimes operates to reduce the price of 
grain. Thus, in 18S0-1, 38 seers, and in 1884-5, sects of 
jmvar could he purchased for a rupee. The fall in price was 
attributed in e.ach case to the late rains, which in the former 
year made it impossible to store grain, and in the latter 
d.am.nged the grain alrc.idy stored. 

I’nicES OF CcnTAiN Staples in Berar 



Amac^ ^rtce (id frr npet) 

(»T irnjitftfvcnthAC 

190J-4- 

if.^ 

1^90. 

1900. 

/mSr ..... 

Wheat 

Gram ..... 

Klee 

Salt 

ai-S 

UO 

>J -5 

9-'3 

Not available 

26.15 

18.7 

21.6 

too 

10-15* 

20-1 

12.5 

14.0 

80 

9-«5 

2204 

10-46 

14-81 

8-78 

10.75 


* A vfrA|^ for ftettn jtan onljr* 


StuidiTil 'Ilic Standard of comfort in BerSr, though not high, is probably 

of comfort, no lower than in any other rural tract in India. The house of 
the middleclass clerk, for which he probably pays a rent varying 
from Ks. 2 to Ks. 10 a month, is scantily furnished. His food 
costs him but little, for he is, in all probability, a Brahman, .and 
therefore a vegetarian ; but he uses such luxuries as wheat, rice, 
milk, and s\vcctrac.ats more freely than does the cultivator. 
His clothes are of fine cotton cloth, the dhon having usually 
a border of silk, and he wears a silken turban ; but the whole 
outfit is so seldom renewed that it costs him comparatively 
little. The cultivator’s style of living and the character of his 
house depend on the size of his holding; but the distinction 
between the well-to-do and the impoverished cultivator consists 
largely in the quantity and quality of the jewellery worn by the 
women of the family. The cultivator’s clothes arc of coarse 
cotton cloth. The labourer’s stand.ard of living is similar to 
the cultivator’s, but lower. His house is smaller and meaner, 
his cooking pots fewer, his food scantier, and his family 
jewellery less costly. There has been no perceptible change 
in the standard of living of these classes. So little does the 
cultivator understand physical comfort that when he was 
suddenly and temporarily enriched by the rise in the price of 
cotton, which was one of the results of the American Civil War, 
he was sometimes unable to find a better outlet for his wealth 
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than the replacement of his iron ploughshares and cart-wheel 
tires by shares and tires of silver. 

The Berar forests are divided into three classes : (A) areas Forests, 
reserved for the production of timber and fuel ; (B) ramnas, 
or areas reserved for the growth of grass for fodder ; and (C) 
grazing lands*. The tree growth has already been described 
under Botany. 

The forests are under the control of a Conservator, subordi- Adminis- 
nate to whom are five Forest officers in charge of divisions, 
which are conterminous with administrative Districts except in 
the case of the Buldana division, which includes both Buldana 
and Akola Districts. Forests of Class A are carefully protected 
from fire and grazing, except during a severe famine, when 
they are sometimes thrown open to grazing. The forests of 
Chus C, which are primarily pasture lands, fall under two 
divisions : those in which grazing is regulated and paid for, and 
those in which grazing is free. 

Only a small proportion of forest produce is extracted by 
departmental agency. The greater part is removed by pur- 
chasers and privilege-holders, or by those to whom special 
free grants have been made. The administration of the forests 
has been sympathetic, and the relations of the Forest depart- 
ment with the people are generally excellent. The forests 
supply the local demand for timber, fuel, bamboos, and fodder, 
exports beyond the limits of the province being usually 
unimportant : they also serve as reserves of fuel and fodder, 
the existence of which was much appreciated by the people 
in the famine of 1899-1900, when the opening of forests of 
Class A to grazing saved the lives of thousands of cattle and 
provided large supplies of fodder. 

Preventive measures against fire are carried out. Such fires 
as occur are usually the result of carelessness and neglect of 
forest regulations. . ‘ 

The area of forest lands in the province in 1903-4 was 3,941 Forest .trea 
square miles, of which Class A forests occupied 1,770, Class B 
83, and Class C 2,088 square miles. The average revenue, 
expenditure, and surplus for the ten years ending 1900 were 
Rs. 4,64,000, Rs. 2,32,000, and Rs. 2,32,000 respectively, 
while in 1903-4 the revenue was Rs. 6,13,000, the expenditure 
Rs. 2,56,000, and the surplus Rs. 3,57,000. 

There are at present no mines, but the prospects of successful Minerals. 

' A new class of state forests called 'Village fuel and pasture reserves ' 
will shortly be formed, end will remain under the control of the Revenue 
department. 
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coal-mining in the south-eastern corner of the province ate 
good. 

The manufactures arc fetv and unimportant. They arc 
chiefly confined to ttvist and yam, coarse cotton cloth, and the 
productions of unsltilled craftsmen. Silk-weaving is carried on 
at Kholapur in Amraotl District, where pUambars arc made; 
cotton carpets arc woven at Akot and Ellichpur ; sSrlt, turbans, 
i/iadls, and blankets arc made in several parts of the province, 
and kkadls of different textures and colours at Ellichpur and 
IVOn. There are also communities of dyers in some tosvns and 
villages, but their work calls for no special notice. The only 
spinning and weaving mill in the province, at Badnera, is the 
property of the Ber.lr Manufacturing Company, Limited. It 
started work in 1885, and produces yam and cotton cloth. 
The following table gives some statistics of its progress - 



i8so>i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Nnmlier of looms 

Viimber of spindles 

Unnds employed ..... 

>»4 

l6,SSo 

B43 

148 

16,99a 

l.aaS 

048 

SSa 


In 1891 it worked up 17,128 cwL of raw cotton into yam and 
cloth, and in 1901 it similarly worked up 25,988 cwt of taw 
cotton. The out-turn in 1902-3 was 21,337 cwt. of pm and 
9,689} cwt of cloth. Tlie greater part of its produce is sold 
locally. Tlic monthly wages of skilled labour in this factory 
vary from Rs. 35 to Rs. 5-4, and those of unskilled labour 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 5. TTic most important industry in the 
province is the ginning and pressing of cotton in steam 
factories. The following table shows the rapid advance made 
during the last twenty-four years : — 



iSSi. 

iSoi 

1903. 

Nninber of ginninf; foctoiics 


48 

IS3 

Number of ste.-im presses .... 

6 

37 

$9 


Migration from rural areas into towns is principally due to 
the growth of this industry. The supply of labour is adequate, 
and the great majority of the bands employed belong to the 
province. A man earns on an avemge Rs. 9 to Rs. 9-8, a 
woman from Rs. 4-12 to Rs. 5, and a child from Rs. 4-3 a 
month. Tlic material condition of the factory hands is good. 

The only information concerning the trade of Berar prior to 
the Assignment in 1833 relates to raw cotton, the principal 
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product of the produce. The first exportation direct to Bom- Trade 
bay was made by Messrs. PestonjI & Co., merchants of Bombay 
and Hyderabad, in 1825-6. It consisted of 500 bullock- ment. 
loads, weighing 120,000 lb. and ■valued at Rs. 25,000. General 
Balfour, writing in 1847, said that the trade had by that time 
been principally diverted to Bombay, but that most of the 
Berar cotton had formerly been token 500 miles on pack- 
bullocks to Mirzapur and there shipped in boats for Calcutta. 

After the Assignment, the extension of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway from Bhusawal to Nagpur and the con- 
struction of metalled roads greatly stimulated the trade with 
Bombay, and the pack-bullock became a thing of the past 

The chief centres of trade are Amraoti, Akola, Kh^mgaon, Trade 
and Shegaon ; |and the channels of trade are the Nagpur 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the 
metalled roads connecting it with trade centres of minor 
importance. The table on the next page shows the general 
character of the trade of Berar. The enormous increase in the 
importation of grain and pulse in the decade ending 1900-1 is 
attributable to the large importations during 1896-7 and 
1899-1900, which were yeaw of scarcity and famine. There 
is no Chamber of Commerce in the province. 

The internal trade is unimportant and calls for little notice. Interaal 
The agriculturist or labourer buys what he wants at weekly 
markets held at the old pargana towns and other large villages. 

Cotton cloth and yarn manufactured in the Badnera mills, and 
silken pitambars or lugades made in the province, are among 
the principal articles of internal commerce besides agriculture 
produce. The weaving castes are the Sails and Koshtis, and 
the Mahars weave coarse blankets. IC9sars and Lohars make 
the ordinary utensils of brass, copper, and iron. The ordinary 
earthen utensils used by the people are made by Kumhars, the 
tiles used for roofing purposes being made principally by 
members of this caste from Northern India, who visit Berar 
during the cold and hot seasons, returning to their homes 
before the rains break. 

Berar, being an inland province has no r^tered trade External 
beyond the frontiers of India, but the greater part of the‘™^®- 
surplus produce of raw cotton and grain and pulse is exported 
by sea from Bombay. 

Experience has shorvn that the road-borne trade is not 
worth registering ; and the external trade of the province may 
be briefly described as consisting of the export by railway of 
agricultural produce, chiefly raw cotton, and the import by the 
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same rociins of simple necessaries of life, manufaetured articles, 
and a few luxuries not produced locally. 

Statistics of the Value of the Trade of Berar with 
OTHER Provinces of India for 1890-1, 1900-1, 
AND 1903-4 


(In thoosands of nipees) 



UyialL 

iSgo-i. 

Ipoo-I. 


Imfortt. 

Cotton twist imd yam 
„ plece-Kooas . 

Grain and pnlse . 

Metnlt and nannfactnrcs of 

metals 

Oils 

PrOTuions .... 

.‘’alt 

Spices 

Suear 

All other articles . . . 

Total 

Treosnre 

Exfptit, 

Cotton goods .... 

„ mw .... 
Groin and pulse 

OiIsee<1s 

Provisions .... 

Spices 

Sugar ..... 
All other articles 

Total 

Treasure 

8,71 

43,13 

» 7.17 

16,01 

lo-TD 

18,96 

M,o« 

14,18 

22,88 

sm 

41,21 

91,09 

21,02 

9,81 

*s..s» 

13 , 4 !> 
12,68 
30,47 
at, SO 

7,04 

48,'s 

55,77 

58,20 

' 3 ,t 8 

30,63 

12,66 

13,85 

35,02 

72,22 

1 , 88,37 

a, 7»,79 

3 , 4®, 73 

... 

1,65,96 

ari 3.»5 

11,11 

3 ,’o >!>7 

14.16 

36.17 
3,04 

84 

4 > 

14, 5 « 

47.16 

3,37,44 

7.54 
4«,93 

a, 16 

1.55 

0,03 

' 4,93 

W 

5 , 87,'9 

84 

3>.75 

>,47 

88 

1,96 

26,11 

4,01,22 

4 , 54,73 

6 , 5 Sr »3 


22,03 

82,39 


Bera is traversed from east to west by the Nagpur branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Raihray, the length of the line 
in the pronnee being 15s miles. From this main line two 
small state railways branch off, one from Jalam to Kh.lmgaon 
(8 miles), and the other from Badnera to Amraotl (6 miles). 
The Khamgaon and Amraotl State Railways are worked by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay Company. The capital 
outlay on the former was 5-2 lakhs, and on the latter 4.5 lakhs. 
During the ten years ending 1901-2 their receipts averaged 
Rs. 52,100 and Rs. 98,900, and their expenditure was Rs. 
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30,600 and Rs. 59,000; and their net profits averaged Rs. 
21,500, or 4'i2 per cent, on the capital outlay, and Rs. 39,900, 
or 8-82 per cent, on the capital outlay. There is one mile of 
railway in the province to every 107 square miles of country. 

The railway has proved to be of the greatest use and benefit 
to the people in years of famine, large supplies of food-grains 
having been imported, especially in i899-r900, from long 
distances, as in the case of rice, which was imported from 
Burma via Calcutta. The tendency of railway traffic is to 
bring about uniformity of prices. Thus scarcity in other parts 
will now undoubtedly cause a rise in prices in Berar, which 
would probably not have occurred at all, or would have been 
more gradual and less marked, before the introduction of 
raihray communication ; but, on the other hand, the railway 
prevents countless deaths from starvation when the crops in 
Berar fail, so that the advantages of railway communication in 
this respect far outweigh its disadvantages. The railway may 
have removed or modified some caste prejudices ; but, so far 
as has heen observed, these prejudices seem to be merely 
in abeyance during a journey, the social habits of the people 
being unaffected by the temporary relaxation of customary 
restrictions. The effect on language in Berar is not noticeable. 

The railway has altered the entire course of communications. Roadi 
Instead of the single line of communication provided by the 
old Nagpur dak road, which traversed the province from south- 
west to north-east, the main line of communication is now 
provided by the railway, with a system of feeder-roads running 
north and south from it. Thus to the south there are roads 
connecting the railway (i) with Yeotmal, Won, and Darwha ; 

(2) with Karanja and Basim; (3) with Basim, Fusad, 
Umarkhed, and Hingoll; and (4) with BuldSna, Chikhll, 
and Mehkar; while to the north roads run (r) to MorsI and 
IVarud, (2) to Ellichpur and Chikalda, (3) to Daryapur, (4) to 
Akot, and (5) to Jalgaon. The result of this extension of the 
road system has been that wheeled transport has completely 
displaced pack transport, and the BanjSra has lost his former 
means of livelihood. The main lines of roads are Provincial, 
the District boards having as yet taken charge of very few 
roads. There was no important cliange in the road system 
of the province between 1891 and 1903. The total length 
of Provincial roads was 857 miles in 1891 and 862 miles 
in 1903, the cost of maintenance per mile being Rs. 436 in 
1891 and Rs. 202 in 1903. For roads maintained at the 
cost of Local funds no figures are available. These consist 
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principally of a few fair-weather tracks, unmetalled and 
practically unbridged. 

The conveyances in general use are the bandl, a large cart 
used for carrying cotton and other agricultural produce ; the 
kacher, a two-wheeled cart capable of holding several persons ; 
and the rengl, a small and very light cart drawn by trotting 
bullocks, and capable of holding one or at most two persons 
besides the driver. 

BerSr forms, for postal purposes, a part of the Central 
Provinces and Ber 3 r Grcle, which is in the charge of a 
Deputy-Postmaster-GeneraL The following statistics show the 
advance in postal business in the province since 1880 ; — 



t88o-t. 

1890-1. 


1903-4. 

Number of post ofKces 

102 

69 

164 

186 

Number of letter-boxes 

i« 7 t 

Ii6t 

list 

'56 

Number o( miles of 
postal cammunica- 



tion .... 

939 

1.567 

1.48s 

i.iSii 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered 


Letters , 


1,614,485+ 

i. 9 iS..'! 79 + 

a.649,296 

Postcards • • 


«. 176 , 734 + 

1,154,184+ 

2,667,730 

Packets . . 

« 


411,026+1 

34 >> 054 t 

Nerrspapers • 

Parcels 


511 . 397 + 

144 . 394 +ii 

435.474II 

* 

16,001+ 

41,991+ 

59.584 

Value of stamps sold 




to the public . Ks« 
Value of money orders 

4 ], 6 £ 8 t 

88,i^+ 

1,16,624+ 

Not available 



issued . . Ks. 

• 

17,16,810+ 

45.66,560+ 

37.91.138 

Total amount of sav- 





ings baskdeposlts Rs. 

... 


8,68,905+ 

11,07,710 


* The Brnmureltidiidedin those gihea for the Central Provinces. 

^ lie ^rea marked thos include the firares for the post otSces in Hyderabad 
State indaded in the Central Frorincea and BerOr Postal Circle. 

I Including; nnr^stered newspapera. 

I Rostered as netrepapera in die Office* 

The statistics given above relate to both the Imperial and 
the local or District post. The latter system provided postal 
communications required for magisterial and police purposes, 
the upkeep of which was not warranted under the commercial 
principles of the Post Office. It was maintained by contribu- 
tions from District boards supplemented by a Government 
giant. The number of District post offices in 1904 was 30, 
and the total length of District post mail lines 554 miles. 
Official correspondence conveyed entirely over District post 
lines was carried free. The two systems were amalgamated 
in 1905. 

Berar was for many years considered to be spedalJy 
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favoured by nature ; and so lately as 1893 it was officially General 
reported that no programme of relief works was required, a$ conditions, 
the province was immune from famine. The Administration 
was thus utterly unprepared to cope with distress arising front 
scarcity when in 1896 the crops partly failed. 

Scarcity and famine in Berar, as in most other parts of 
India, are due to the failure of the south-west monsoon, and 
the intensity of the calamity varies with the extent of the 
failure ; but oppressively high prices are liable to occur even 
when the harvest in Beiar has been fairly good, should severe 
famine in neighbouring parts of India stimulate the export of 
grain. 

The Melghat is more liable to famine than any other part of 
Berar, owing to the comparative poverty of the soil and the 
thriillessness of the aboriginal cultivators, but no distinction 
can be drawn between other parts of the province. It so 
happened, both in 1896-7 and in 1899-1900, that Wun 
District, in the south-eastern corner of the province, suffered 
less than other Districts, but its more favourable circumstances 
were purely fortuitous. 

The staple /nod-frain oS ihe provinee, /miSr, and aho fhe 
pulse most .commonly eaten being both kkarif crops, this 
harvest is naturally the more important. The only important 
food-grain grown as a rabi crop is wheat, which, though eaten by 
the well-to-do, is regarded more as a crop for export than as an 
addition to the food-supply. Moreover, the rabi harvest, never 
very important as a source of food-supply, has for some years past 
continuously decreased, owing to the failure of the late rains. 

Hitherto indications of famine have been slower to declare 
themselves in Berar than elsewhere, and the first warning of 
the calamity has been a sudden rise in the price of gram, 
owing to exportation. The partial failure of the crops and 
the appearance of wanderers in search of work are the next 
symptoms. In the famine of 1899-1900 immigration froni 
the Nizam’s Dominions, where reli^ measures were imperfect, 
was so extensive as seriously to embarrass the Administration ■ 
and immigration from that State will probably be a factor to be 
reckoned with in any future programme of relief measures. 

Had the history of Berar been more carefully studied, it History, 
is probable that the optimistic views advanced in r893 would 
never have found expression; for, though the province may 
have been, on the whole, more fortunate than other parts of 
India, there is ample evidence that it has, in the past, suffered 
severely from famine. 
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Early In the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahmani (1378-97) Berar, 
famints. common with the rest of the Deccan, was devastated by 
a terrible famine ; and it is highly improbable that it escaped 
the famine of 1417, which alTcctcd the greater part of the 
Deccan. Again in 1472-3, Malwa and the Deccan, includ- 
ing BerSr, were wasted by a famine which lasted for two years 
and caused wholesale emigration to Bengal and Gujarat. In 
1630-1, the fourth year of the reign of Shah Jahan, there was 
n tcniblc famine throughout Gujarat, Khandesh, Berar, and 
the province of DaulatSbad. The flesh of dogs was sold by 
butchers ns goats’ flesh, the crushed bones of the dead were 
mingled with the flour exposed for sale, and parents devoured 
their children. 

It is unnecessary to discuss distress and scarcity due 
directly to misrule and to intestinal wars and disturbances, 
since these are no longer a factor in the liability of the country 
to famine. Beritr did not escape the famine of 1833, which 
caused considerable distress, as did also the famine of 1839 
and the scarcity in 1862. 

1896-7. In 1896 there was a partial failure of the rains ; and though 
the province produced grain sufficient for its own needs, the 
simultaneous appearance of famine in other parts of India 
stimulated the export of grain and caused distress by raising 
prices. Actual famine conditions prevailed in the Melghat, 
Akola District, and the MalLlpur taluk, 

1899- An almost total failure of the rains in 1899 was followed in 
> 9 oo- jgoQ jjy a severe famine. Except in Wfln District, the failure 
of crops wiis complete ; and the distress lasted till late in 1900, 
when copious rain and the prospects of a good harvest ciiused 
a fall in prices and restored the Labour market to its normal 
condition. 

Eflccts of A general increase in mortality during a famine is ineritable. 
fainine. Ber.lr it hiis been found that the mortality increases 
gradually until the hot season has set in. It then increases 
more rapidly, but docs not reach its highest point until a 
considerable quantity of rain has fallen. Thus, in 1900 the 
highest death-rate (12 per r,ooo in the month) was not 
reached till August. The rapid increase after the commence- 
ment of the mins is due to inevitable exposure, to bowel 
complaints cxiused by the consumption of foul water and rank 
green-stuff, and to endemic diseases, the virulence of which is 
naturally more marked when Large numbers are predisposed to 
dise.ase. A very distinct decrease in the birth-rate is observ- 
able in the year following a famine. 
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An extensive system of irrigation is impracticable in Berar, Protective 
though storage tanks might perhaps be constructed in the “'*“’*«*• 
Melghat and the Balaghat. Protective measures, other than 
the maintenance and extension of railway communication, 
are therefore confined to preparation for emergencies. Pro- 
grammes of large and small relief works are maintained, and 
during the famine a system of village relief by the distribution 
of cooked and uncooked food is inaugurated. Poorhouses are 
opened for the decrepit and deformed, loans are freely granted 
to cultivators under the two Acts which govern their issu^ 
private charity is stimulated, and those whose scruples prevent 
them from receiving gratuitous relief are helped by the opening 
of cheap grain-shops. 

From the Assignment in 1853 until 1903, the administra- Adminis- 
tion of Berar U’as conducted by the Resident at Hyderabad, ***>*><»>• 
who exercised, in respect of the province, the powers of a 
Chief Commissioner. His Secretariat consisted of his two 
Assistants, besides a Secretary and an Assistant Secretary in 
the Public Works department, while the Comptroller at 
Hyderabad exercised a general control, under the Resident, 
in dhanciaf matters, fn 1903 the arihumstratibn of Serar was 
transferred, in pursuance of the agreement of 1902, from the 
Resident at Hyderabad to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. 

The province forms one Division, under a Commissioner, Admims- 
and up to 1905 was divided into six Districts — ^AmraotT, 
Eluchpur, Wun, Akola, Buldana, and Basim — each under 
the charge of a Deputy-Commissioner. These have now been 
rearranged and form four Districts ; Amraotf, Akola, Buldana, 
and Yeotmai. The Deputy-Commissioners have a staff of 
Assistant Commissioners and Extra-Assistant Commissioners, 
who exercise magisterial, civil, and revenue powers, and 
iahaldars, who exercise criminal and revenue powers. Each 
tahsiliar has charge of a taluk, of which there are twenty-two 
in the province. Assistance in petty magisterial cases is 
rendered by special or honorary magistrates, of whom there are 
31, including 23 who sit as benches, in five of the most im- 
portant towns. A Superintendent of Police manages the 
police of each District, in subordination to the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, and there are three Assistant Superintendents in 
the province. The District jails are under the chatge of the 
Civil Surgeon at the head-quarters of each District. The 
province is divided into five Forest divisions, each of which is 
managed, under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner of 
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the District within the limits of which the forests are situated, 
by a Deputy, Assistant^ or Extra-Deputy-Conservator. These 
officers are subordinate in departmental matters to the Con- 
servator of Forests in Berar. 

Village The last link in the chain of administration consists of the 
ofliceis. yjiiage officers, the / 5 /e/ and the patwari, whose offices arc 
hereditary. The paid has generally both revenue and police 
duties. He collects the revenues in his village, and is super- 
intendent of the Jaglyas or village watchmen. He is bound to 
give timely information of all crimes, and in cases of necessity 
may make arrests. In some large villages the offices of police 
and revenue paUl are held by different indmduals. The 
patwari is the village accountant. He prepares the annual 
jamabandl or statement showing the occupant, area, rental, and 
crop of every field in his village or circle, keeps all the village 
papers and registers, applications for and relinquishments of 
land, and statements showing transfers. He and the paid are 
responsible that every payment of revenue is duly written up in 
the receipt-book which every registered occupant of land holds. 
Fatds arid paiwaris are remunerated by a fixed percentage of 
the land revenue, forest dues, and town fund taxes collected by 
them. The work of the patwaris is immediately supervised by 
mufisarims, of whom two or more are attached to each tiluk. 
Munsamits will probably soon be replaced by circle inspectors 
under the supervision of District inspectors. 

Legbltf- Berar has no local legislature; and Acts of the Indian Legis- 
nonand jative Council do not apply proprio vigore to the province, 
'* which is not legally a part of British India. They are, however, 

generally made applicable to it by executive order of the 
Governor-General-in-Council, and the same authority makes 
local laws and rules for the province. The Resident at 
Hyderabad was formerly, and the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces is now, empowered to make subsidiary rules 
under certain Acts and laws. Owing to the extensive applica- 
tion of Acts of the Legislative Council to the province, the 
administration of dvil and criminal justice is in all respects 
similar to the administration of justice in a non-regulation 
Province of British India. The chief local laws passed since 
1880 have been the Rural Boards Law (1885), the Municipal 
Law (r886), the Land Revenue Code (1896), the Exdse Law 
(1897), the Berar Courts Law, and the Berar Small Cause Courts 
Law (1905). 

Civil In 1905, after the transfer of BerSr to the Central Provinces, 
Gourts. Courts Law and the Berar Small Cause Courts Law* 
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came into Torec; nncl the province is now divided, for the 
jiurpovcs of the ndministration of justice, into the two civil 
districts of I^ost Bcr.'tr, consisting of the revenue Districts of 
Atnraotl nnd YcotniJi, and West Hcrar, consisting of the revenue 
Districts of Akol.t and Buldana, In each of tlic two civil 
districts a District Judge hears dvil suits without limit as 
regards value, and is assisted by an Additional District Judge. 
Subordinate Judges, with powers to try and dclcrniinc suits of 
svhich the value does not exceed Ks. 5,000, hold their courts at 
Amraotr, Jlorsf, Kllirhpur, P.iry.lpur, and Vcotm.'d in Kast 
Bcr3r, and at Akol.i, lllsim, Khtmgaon, and I]utd.ln.a in West 
Ilcr.V; and Munsifs, with power to try and determine suits of 
which the value does not exceed Rs. 500, sit at Atntaotl, Morsi, 
£llichpur {where there arc two), Vcotm.'d, and D-lmli.i in E.Tst 
]lcr.lr,nndntAkol.-i, Il.lsim.Malk.lpur.and MchkarinWest IJcnlr. 

Appeals from tlic tlccrccs of suliordinatc courts lie to the 
District and Additional District Judges; and appeals from the 
District courts lie to the court of the Additional Judicial 
Commissioner in N.'igjiur, which is the Provincial High Court. 
Appeals from this court, when allowed by law, lie to the Privy 
Council. 

Courts of Siu.all Causes, with power to try suits of a mil 
, nature not csccerling R^ 1,000 in value and cognizable by such 
courts, arc established at Amraott in Past llcr.lr and at AkoLt 
and Khlmpaon in West Ilor.lr. 

The limits of the two Sessions divisions coincide with those Criuir-.l 
of the cisil districts, in which the District and Additional 
District Judges cxcrcicc llie powers of Sessions Judges. 
Sessions ate held in alternate months at Amraoll and Ycotm.1l 
in Ilisl Rerjr, and at Akola .and Uuld.lm in West Ilertr. 
Deputy-Commissioners as District .Kagistratcs arc empowered 
under section 30 of the Code of Crimind Procedure to try as 
m.igi'ttafcs all offences not punishable with dcatli, but they 
exercise this pow cr only in csecptional circumstances. Subdivi. 
sioml riwgistralcs, with power to bear appeals from romiciions 
by imgistratcs of the .scrond and third classes and to call for 
records, arc smtioned at Pllicbptir, Bisim, and Klulmgaon. 

Appc.ils lie from the Courts of .Session to the Additional 
Judici.d Commission, -r at NVigpur, by whom .also .all sentences 
of dr.aih must be confirmed. Original and apiv-ll.atc juris, 
diction over Purojic.an I’rilish .subjerls in Bcrrir is exercised by 
tlic High Cotiit at Bombay, 

The number of criminal rases brought to tri.al s-arics hut 
slightly from year to ) ear ; but in ) cars of scarcity a great 
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increase is always noticed in the number of serious offences 
against property, accompanied by a corresponding decrease in 
petty cases of assault, trespass, and the like. At such times a 
marked decrease occurs in civil litigation, followed, on the 
return of prosperity, by an abnormal increase, especially in 
suits affecting real property. 

The Registration department is controlled by the Inspector- 
General of Registration. In each District a District registrar 
is appointed, usually an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, to whom 
sub-registrars of circles, who are the actual registering officers 
in all ordinary cases, are subordinate. The average number of 
registration offices during the decennial periods ending 1890 
and 1900 was 59 and 66. In 1903 there were 68 offices. 
The number of documents registered in the two decennial 
periods averaged 25,500 and 34>Soo, and was 37,400 in igot. 

Table showing the Number of Criminal Cases brought 
TO Trial in Berar 



A\’enige 
for ten 
yean 
eedm^ 
2890 

Axerape 
for ten 
yean 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Ferces* 
tage or 
conxifr 
tion% 
jgoj. 

Nnmber of persons tried 1— 
(0) For offences against 
person and property , 

13,963 

15,334 

11.063 

5.®36 

15 

(d) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code 

i .>73 

1,708 

S69 

776 

39 

(r) For offences against 
special and local laws . 

S,o83 

1.713 

13,571 

7 ,»S 6 

88 

Total 

19.317 

18,645 

36,402 

13,668 

58 


Table showing the Number of Civil Suits instituted 
IN Berar 



Aveniee 
for ten 
yean 
endinf 
18^ 

Average 
for ten 
>ean 
endtn? 
1900. 

X901, 

1903. 

Suits for money rind morable 
property .... 
Title and other snits . 

33,431 

3,361 

3 » 7*7 

3 r,i 4 i 

6.46s 

14,618 

.s ,930 

Total 

34.793 

24,900 

37,606 

30,538 


The following figures, showing, in thousands of rupees, the 
revenue collected under various heads in 1S53-4, the year after 
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the Assignment of Berar, indicate the principal sources of Former 
revenue under native rule : — sources of 


Land Revenne • . I9ils 

Frontier and transit duties 1,95 
Abiari .... 90 


SSyar, or town duties . 
Salt wells . . . 

Miscellaneous 


71 

>9 

22 


About 74 per cent, of the revenue raised by or for the 
Nizam represented the assessment on the land. Other 
relatively important headings, such as transit and totm duties 
and salt wells, have long since disappeared from the public 
accounts. 

Former methods of taxation were most oppressive, for the 
greater part of the province was usually leased out to bankers 
in payment of debts due to them by the Hyderabad State, and 
they levied what they could. All were not equally extortionate, 
but the uncertainly of their tenure offered no inducement to 
ameliorate the condition of the cultivator. The last of these 
great farmers had to give up his lease in 1845 ; and for the next 
eight years the khalsa land was administered by officers of the 
Nizam's government, whose yoke was probably no lighter than 
that of the farmers. It was customary for an officer appointed 
to any important administrative post to pay, on his appointment, 
a large donation, which he recovered from his charge. The 
people had scarcely recovered from these imposts, when the 
ialukdars got wind of the Assignment to the British, and 
promptly raised the land revenue demand, in order that they 
might carry off as much as possible. So much had Berar 
suffered that, when it was ‘ assigned,’ the revenues of this rich 
province were estimated, by a government which certainly had 
no temptation to underestimate them, at little more than 30 
lakhs, while the actual collections in 1853-4 fell short of 26 
lakhs. In 1 860-1 they had risen to 40 and in 1869-70 to 
83I lakhs. 

The Provincial contract system was introduced in 1880, the Proirfncial 
Resident’s expenditure under the heads ‘Civil,’ and ' Public 
Works, including Railways,’ being limited to 54 per cent, of the tnatioas. 
gross revenue. From the year 1882-3 the percentage was 
reduced to 52, and again in 1887-8 to 50, which rate, although 
fixed for five years, was found to be insufficient, and was raised 
to 51 in 1889-90. The percentage was again reduepd to 50 
for the quinquennium which ended in 1896-7, and this 
arrangement continued until the lease of BerHr to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1903. 

The following figures show, in lakhs of rupees, the principal 
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Grovrihaf Variations in land revenue collections since the Assignment, 
revenue. Selected being those in which the variation has been 

most marked : — 

185J-4 • • • 19 1 >875-6 ... 67 

187J-3 . . . S 3 I 'poJ-J • • • 7 -(J 

Collections in 190 1-2 amounted to more than 89^ lakhs, 
but this total included many arrears. The remarkably rapid 
increase in the course of the twenty years which followed the 
Assignment is attributable rather to the extension of cultivation 
than to enhancement of the demand. Excise revenue has 


PuiNCiFAL Sources or Provincial Revenue in Berar 
(In thousands of lupces) 



for ten 
Tean ending 
March 31, 1890 

Avtnfft for ten 
vrar* endinjf^ 
hlarch jt, 1900 

Year rndtfiir 
March 31, 1901. 

Year 

cndinr 

March 

31,1904. 


I'P 

e 

pr 

"sS 

Total amount 
ratsed (Imperlil, 
Frovifieial» anil 
Local). 

■2 

Sa . 
Egg 

ses 

g’te 

|S 

ft!-.! 
is an 

Am U u 

li'i^ 

t-g£ 

■2_ 
s 0 

Ip 

tU 

< 

E 

Idnd revenue . 

63198 

63,98 

64,».< 

64,31 

80,17 

80,15 

78,30 

Opium . . 

1, 8s 

i.f.s 

1,60 

1,60 

r.so 

>,.40 

• so. 

Stamps . 

6,60 

6,60 

8,31 

8,3t 

6,74 

6,74 

848 

Excise . 

>3.45 

>3H5 

13.78 

'3,7s 

0.85 

9,85 

19,94 

I’ro^nctal lates 

4 u 3 


S.87 


^7 

6,47 

Customs . 

•a* 


7 

7 

15 

15 

>7 

Assessed taxes. 

«•* 


69 


89 


i,4» 

Forest . 

3.3° 

3>30 

4-7* 

4,7a 

3,03 


6,07 

Ke^istmtion . 

.16 

S6 

84 

84 

81 

81 

97 

Other sonrees . 

3,80 

».59 

4.79 

3-4.4 

4,68 

ii,a7 

S>ai 

Total 

97i»7 

9>.33 

1,04.9a 

96,98 

1,14. >9 

1,05,50 

i.a7,03 


similarly increased, but more gradually and less- continuously. 
It reached nearly ry lakhs in 1891-2, but declined from that 
year onwards owing to the abolition, in the more populous 
parts of the,province, of the out>still system and the introduction 
of a more elaborate system of excise administration. The dis- 
appearance of some heads of revenue from the public accounts 
has already been mentioned. Their loss has been much more 
than counterbalanced by the revenue raised from sources un- 
tapped under the former rule. Stamps were introduced in 1857, 
and by rSdg-yo realized 4-6 lakhs. In 1903-4 the income 
from this head amounted to 8 lakhs. Forests are another 
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source from which former rulers drew no revenue; but the 
control and administration of the forests was undertaken shortly 
after the Assignment, and forest revenue, which in 1869-70 
was less than 2 lakhs of rupees, amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 
0,12,527. Registration was first introduced in 1877-8. The 
discovery of new sources of revenue has been accompanied by 
the opening of new channels of expenditure. Education was 

Principal Heads of Provincial Expenditure in Berar 


(In thons.mds of rupees) 



Avenge 
for ten 
)rar» 
mritng 
Mar^ 3t, 
t(90 

Aieraru 
for ten 
}ear» 
rn cling 
March 31, 
190& 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 

IQOt. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1904. 

Opening balance . 

4 ». 9 » 

41,18 

- 16,58 


Charges in respect ofcollection 
(pnncipaUy land revenue 





find forest) • . • 

» 5.»7 

> 7 . 4 !) 

18,08 

16,82 

Salaries and expenses of civil 
departments — 

{a) General administra- 


tion . . , 

a,4t 

a .97 

3,17 

r ,96 

( 6 ) Law and jnstice 

3 ii 3 

4 > 3 i 

5,27 

3,80 

(rl Police . 

S .35 

5.93 

6,30 

5,57 

(</) Education . . 

1,8a 


1.96 

»,.45 

(e) Metiical . . 


>,i!0 

2,09 

', 7 > 

(/) Other heads* . 

92 

30 

23 

23 

Pensions t and misccllaneons 


civil charges i • « • 

4.90 

7,37 

7.92 

2,57 

Famine relief • • 

••• 

4,04 

80,39 

Irrigation • • • • 




Public works • « « 

10,76 

9, >9 

4,68 

6,09 

Other charges and adjust* 

ments # • • • 

1,84 

2,31 

1,76 

25,65 

Kxpcnditnrc oo account of the 
Hyderabad Contingent « 




3 r. 3 J 

38,6a 

39,12 


Total expenditure 


93,96 

1.70,97 

66,96 

Closing balance . 

isi 

- 16,58 

- 77.60 

... 


* Includes the heads ' ncclrsnstieal * and *Scimline and othvr Minor Departments * 
f Tnelutles also the head ' Anij^ments and Compensations ' 
t Includes the heads * Stationerj and Pnatioj;* and * MisccllaDcoas.* 


not provided by the state till 1862, and ten years later the 
expenditure amounted to less than 2J lakhs. In 1903-4 it was 
more than 5 lakhs. Medical relief ivas also unluiown under 
native rule. In 1870-1 little more than a lakh was spent under 
this head. Rather more than i J lakhs is now spent annually ; 
but in i9oo-i,theyearafterasei'ere famine, the expenditure was 
2j lakhs. The expenditure on public works increased steadily 
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until 1892-3, when it reached nearly 15 lakhs. Since that 
time more rigid economy has been practised, and the expen- 
diture has gradually declined. 

A distinctive feature of Berar finance before the lease was 
the heavy military expenditure, which was necessarily an im- 
portant item, for the province was specially assigned for the 
maintenance of the Hyderabad Contingent, a force which con- 
sisted of four regiments of cavalry, four batteries of artilleiy, 
and six regiments of infantry. Statistics of this expenditure will 
be found on p. 49. They show, as might be expected, a steady 
and progressive increase, due to the necessity of maintaining 
the standard of efficiency attained by the regular Indian army. 

Berar has been settled on the Bombay ryotwari system, 
under which each field forms a holding for which the occupier 
engages separately with Government. The whole produce, 
with the exception of the Melghat and some uncultivated tracts 
in YeotmSl and Akola Districts, was measured, classified, and 
assessed, field by field, by the close of 187S. The settlements, 
which were for a term of thirty years, commenced to expire in 
1891. Revision operations have now been completed for the 
whole province except the of KelSpur, Yeotmal, and Wiln 
in Yeotmkl District, where the work did not commence till 1904. 

The holder of a field or ‘surv^ number’ is called the regis- 
tered occupant or kkatedar, and he holds on condition of pay- 
ing the assessment and other dues. Failure to pay these dues 
renders him liable to forfeit the right of occupancy and all 
rights connected with it, such as those over trees and buildings 
on the land. Land thus forfeited reverts to Government, and 
the right of occupancy is put up to sale by auction after due 
notice. No occupant is bound to hold his land for more than 
a single year. He may, on giving due notice, relinquish it, or 
he may dispose of the occupancy right by sale or otherwise to 
another; but he is responsible for the revenue of the year in 
which he relinquishes or transfers his right. An occupant may, 
if he chooses, retain his occupancy right for ever, subject to the 
payment of the assessment and dues, which are liable to revision 
once every thirty years. He may also sublet his holding, but 
only by private arrangement, which finds no place in the revenue 
records. 

This description applies to the ryotwari tenure, which is the 
ordinary tenure of Berar. The extraordinary tenures are jSgtr, 
indm, ijSra, oxApalampaU The termyi^f^r' means any rent-free 
holding of one or more villages. Nearly all the/ir^rj in Berar 
have been granted either by the Delhi emperors or by the 
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Nizams, one or two only by the Peshwas. The term inSm is 
applied to fields as is to villages. JnSms have been granted 
for charitable objects, for service in villages, offices, or in temples, 
and sometimes as purely personal favours. Palampat tenure 
is similar to tenure in jagsr, but the holding is not entirely free ; 
a fixed proportion of the rent is paid to Government. Desh- 
mtikJu and desJtpandyas in IVun District hold a few palampat 
villages under ancient grants. 

The ijaradar is the lessee of an integral waste village, holding /Jaiaddrt. 
under a lease from Government, which may be for any term 
not extending beyond the next settlement of the taluk in which 
the village is situated. For the first three years no rent is paid. 

In the fourth year either one-fifih or one-tenth of the full assess- 
ment has to be paid ; in the fifth year the rent is doubled, in 
the sixth trebled, and so on, until the full assessment is reached. 

The object of the lease being to encourage the breaking-up of 
the land for cultivation, tracts containing valuable timber are 
excluded, and quarrying or mining is prohibited ; but special 
arrangements are made in the lessees' favour in the case of an 
excess of uncultivable land, and special rules are laid down with 
regard to grazing. During the currency of the lease the tjara- 
dar is patel and patwdri of the village ; and at its expiry, when 
the village is liable to be sun-eyed and to have its assessment 
revised, the offices of patel eni patwari are oflered to him, and 
he is registered as the occupant of all land then actually occu- 
pied by him. Such are the rules of 1880, which are now in 
force. Under the former rules of 1865 the term of the lease was 
limited to thirty years ; and the lessee had the option, on the 
termination of his lease, of constituting the village his property 
in perpetuity, subject to the payment annually to Government 
of one-half of a fair assessment, liable to revision every thirty 
years, upon the whole of the cultivated and cultivable area. 

In 1901 the number of villages held under each class of tenure Relative 
was as follows : ryotwari, 6,133 -Ja^ir, zii j ijara, 449 ; falam- ™§°(rerent 
pat, 16. Of the total assessment of ryohvari villages amounting tenures, 
to 70-6 lakhs, land assessed at Rs. 75,500 was occupied by 
inamdars. 

Persons holding by cultivation occupancy may be thus 
classified : — 

(<i) Registered occupants holding direct from Government, 
the fields being registered in their names ; 

(p) Persons possessing interests similar in kind to that of 
registered occupants ; and 

(f) Tenants. 
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The position of the registered occupant has already been de- 
scribed. Those trho possess an interest similar to his are co- 
sharers and co-occupants. A co-sharer is a partner in a rrholc 
field, cultivating jointly with the occupant on the co-operative 
system ; a co-occupant occupies and cultivates a specific portion 
of a field. Co-sharers and co-occupants may have co-sharers 
and co-occupants claiming under them and not directly from 
the registered occupant. There are two exceptional varieties 
of co-sharers : one who obtains a share in the profits by personal 
labour in the field, and one who obtains a sliare by supplying 
bullocks. The latter variety of sub-tenure is rare. 

The land revenue of Berar in 1903-4 was 85 lakhs. It is 
estimated that, when the enhanced assessment of the taluh of 
MurtazSpur, Amraotf, hlorsi, BSsim, Mangrfll, Ellichpur, Dar- 
wha, and Fusad — the levy of which has been postponed in order 
to allow time to recover from the effects of the famine of 1899- 
1900 — ^is ultimately realized, the land revenue of the prorince 
will amount to 99 lakhs. 

Babis of The unit of calculation in the land revenue assessment is, os 
revenue explained, the field or * survey number,’ but when a 

assessment, taluh is to be assessed it is divided into groups of villages, 
classified according to the productiveness of soil and such ad- 
ventitious advantages as means of communication and proximity 
to markets or railways. A maximum rate per acre is fixed for 
each group of villages, and in assessing single fields the fertility 
of the soil of each is considered. Soils are divided into three 
classes, for each of which a maximum assessment per acre is 
fixed. In determining the assessment the depth of the soil, 
and 'any defects, such as the presence of sand, of limestone 
nodules, or of a flow of water over any portion of the field, arc 
considered. 

The land revenue demand in the reign of Akbar amounted 
to t6i| lakhs, and fell in the reign of Shah Jahan to 137^ lakhs. 
The famine of 1630-r may account for the decrease, but it is 
probable that it was partly due to an equitable assessment 
based on Malik Ambar’s settlement of 1612 and to the re- 
linquishment of paper claims against Gond chieftains. These 
figures are, however, of little use for comparison with those of 
the present diiy, for BerSr was, in the days of Akbar and Shah 
Jahan, approximately twice as large as the present province. 
Moreover, we have no means of estimating the population of 
the province in Mughal times, or the area of the land actually 
under cultivation. All, therefore; thit can be probably asserted 
is that the mean between the figures for the two reigns is 
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approximately double the present assessment of Berar, so that, 
taking gross area alone into consideration, the Mughal cash 
assessment was about equal to the British cash assessment, 
notwithstanding the rise in the money value of agricultural 
produce. No margin remains to counterbalance the hardships 
entailed by former methods of collection. We know that in 
other parts of the empire, near the capital city and immediately 
under the eye of Todar Mai, who perfected Akbar’s land 
revenue system, the rapacity of the karotis or collectors 
brought upon them cruel punishments. It is not likely that 
provinces at a distance from the capital, often the seat of war, 
and overrun by troops, fared anj' better. The miserable 
condition of the province in the days of the later Mughal 
emperors, and during and after the Maratha and Findari Wars, 
has been described. During the period which elapsed between 
the overthrow of the Pindaris and the Assignment of Berar to 
the East India Company, nobody but the revenue collectors 
and the rj-ots knew the rates at which land revenue was actually 
levied, for the province was leased out to farmers, who with 
perhaps a single exception squeezed as much as they could 
out of it. 

The number of holdings in ryatwari villages in BerSr in Incidence. 
1901 was 39s, t23, the corresponding assessment being 67-8 
lakhs, so that the incidence per occupant was very nearly 
Rs. 17-5. It is estimated that the land revenue demand 
amounts to 7 per cent, of the gross produce. This being so, it 
is obnous that the assessment has no bearing whatever on the 
ability of the people to withstand famine, for in a prosperous 
year the cultivator would not feel a deduction of 7 per cent, 
from his gross produce. When crops failed completely — a 
phenomenon of very rare occurrence — he might be able to 
meet the demand from savings ; but should he be unable to do 
this the demand would be postponed for a year at least, so that 
in the year following the failure of crops he would be able to 
pay 14 per cent, of the gross produce without hardship. 

The principle observed in suspending and remitting land ^ 
revenue in times of scarcity is that nobody should be com- 
pelled to borrow in order to meet the demand. TaJtsUdars 
are required to prepare lists of all landholders known to be 
able to meet the demand, and to reco\'er it by the ordinary 
procedure. It is ordinarily assumed that recent purchasers, 
mortgagees in possession, occupants other than agriculturists, 
and occupants of fields which have yielded half of a normal 
crop are able to pay. The Deputy-Commissioner is empowered 
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to suspend collections of land revenue due from persons who, 
by reason of their known inability to pay, have not been 
entered in the tah^ldat^s list. When the prospects of the next 
hhatif crop can be estimated with some degree of accuracy, 
the Deputy-Commissioner submits to the Commissioner his 
proposals regarding the collection of anears. Remissions of 
land revenue are few because, owing to the light assessment, 
they are generally unnecessary. 

The cultivation of the poppy has not been allowed in Berar 
for many years, all opium required for local consumption being 
imported from either Indore or Bombay. The right to sell 
opium, whether wholesale or retail, is sold annually by auction. 
Wholesale vendors receive licences to import opium, which 
is stored by them at sub-treasuries or authorized storerooms, 
and may be sold to none but licensed retail vendors. The 
latter receive licences authorizing them to open shops in 
localities approved by the Deputy-Commissioner for the sale of 
opium to the general public, and in certain circumstances are 
permitted to import opium. 

The following statement shows the net revenue realized from 
opium since x88r : — 

K*. 

Average 5 ‘- 9 ° .... *.97,<x?o 

( 1891-igoo .... 3,00,000 

1903-4 4 . i 7 >ooo 

The figures for 1881-90 and 1891-1900 do not accurately 
represent the revenue derived from opium alone, for until 
1S93-4 Ihe right to sell hemp drugs was included in the opium 
licences, and separate figures are not available. 

The cultivation of the hemp plant in Berfir has hitherto been 
prohibited; and hemp drugs, i.e. ganja and bhang, are im- 
ported by licensed vendors from the Government warehouse at 
Khandwa under conditions similar to those which govern the 
importation of opium. Figures showing the revenue realized 
from hemp drugs alone are not available for years before 
1894-5; but the average revenue for the six years ending 
1899-1900 was Rs. 23,500, the actual revenue for 1903-4 
being ]^. 51,000. 

The manufacture and supply of country liquor {mahuS spirit) 
is regulated by two distinct systems. That known locally as 
the Madras contract distillery system prevails in the Districts 
of Amraoti, Ellichpur, and Akola, and in the Malkapur ialuk 
of Buldana District. These areas are supplied by two distil- 
leries : one at Ellichpur, which supplies Amraotf and Ellichpur 
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Districts, and the other at Akola, which supplies the other 
areas. In all other parts of Berar the out-still system prevailed 
till recently, the right to manufacture and sell country liquor 
in approved localities being sold annually by auction. From 
April I, 1905, the distillery system was introduced. 

The annual net revenue derived from country spirits rose Country 
from an average of lo-y lakhs between i88r and 1890 to an 
average of ii lakhs in the next decade. The revenue declined 
almost continuously from 1893-4, the decrease being attribu- 
table to the introduction of the contract distillery system, and 
in later years to famine. But since 1901 there has been a 
great improvement in the revenue from this source. In 1903-4 
the receipts amounted to 20 lakhs. 

The revenue derived from imported liquors is trifling. 

For the seven years preceding 1901 the receipts averaged 
only Rs. r,947. 

Each District treasury is a local d^p6t for the sale of stamps, Stamps, 
and every /d/ui treasury is a branch ddp6t. The treasurers or 
potddrs are ex-officio vendors of stamps. Besides the ex-qffido 
vendors there are licensed vendors, including sub-postmasters, 
who are respectable men appointed by the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, and receive discount according to the nature and value 
of the stamps sold and the place of sale. 

The follotving table shows the net revenue from judicial and 
non-judicial stamps for the last twenty years : — 



Averagre, 

1881-90. 

Avera^r 

1891-1900. 

1901. 

1903* 

Judicial stamps . • 

Non-judicial stamps 

Rs. 

3 . 73 iOoo 

aiSSiOOO 

Ri. 

4.69.000 

3.12.000 

Rs. 

3,70,000 

2,00,000 

Rs. 

4.73.000 

3.32.000 


Increases in the sale of Autidi and receipt stamps are 
favourable signs, being usually attributable to briskness of trade, 
following a good cotton crop. Bad seasons have a marked 
effect on the sale of judicial stamps for two reasons : namely, 
that the people cannot afford to go to law, and that the prospect 
of recovering anything, even if a suit be successful, is poor. 
Similarly, by affecting trade, they cause a decrease in the sales 
of general stamps, though this effect is largely counteracted by 
the necessity for borrowing. Plague in Bombay has had a 
detrimental effect on trade, and consequently on the sale of 
general stamps in BerSr. 

During the period of the Assignment income-tax was not 
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K‘\ ictl in ihr province, ctrept from ofTiceri of tlieadministraiion. 
It Iia*. liccn inirodiirctl fcince llie Icn'c. 

'I'iie Ucr.lr Rural Doarrh Ijiw (18^5) waa the enactment 
vrhirii introdiirctl local sclf-povcrnmcnt into the province; but 
the fl^^t election's for Utah Ivoartl'. did not laVc jtlare till late 
in rS.S8 nnd early in J889. The District of Wfltv «ai at fitit 
evcliitlctl from the opt ration of the law, which v.as only 
extended to it in 185?, nnd the Mclph'ii /i/Wlias silways been 
unrepresented. 

The newly constituted District boards rommcnced their 'work 
in r.Syo ; and .althotiqU the law, the rules made, and the system 
of acrounls l.iid down vrere not at first clMrly understood, the 
worfcin;: of the newly formed bmlies Ins been on the whole 
satisfactory, and the member* has-c displayed some interest in 
their rlutit’s. 

There are now Iwenty^vne titak liotrds, one for each t^luk 
otitshle the Mctph'it, and six ’ District hoards. The 1 ittcr «ae 
coniposid in rpoi of tj? members, of whom iss were elected. 
The hosrds had 373 memWr!, of whom s jj were elected. 
*n« fimi'tions of Distrirt Ivoaids arc three mentioned in Vol.IV. 
rh.xptcr ix, of the Irtfmat Gtsvttter ; and their principal dmies 
ate in ronncainu with roads, schools, dispensarie.s, rcstlmi>*cs, 
•ami water-supply. The /-i/ui bairds form, in practice, the 
clcctor.vtc for the Dhtrict IkwiN ; .and they constitute the 
loc.al agi'ncics for the c.artyinp out of District board works, 
and for rcprs-'cntirii' to the District boards the needs of 
ilirir tJlutt, 

Speaking ^jcnerally, it cannot !« Mid lli.at the principles of 
local .Self gov eminent leave made much hc.itlvv.ay. The per- 
cent.agc of actual voters to those entitled to vote is usually 
alwut 8 or 0, nnd sometimes .as low as 3 or Nine candidates 

out of ten vvould probably think it a greater honour to Ijc 
aiipointcd by flovornmcnt 10 the membership of a board than 
to be clcrtctl. 

Mimiripil administration was introduced into the tonavs of 
Amraotl, Akot.a, Kllichpur, Iktsim, Vcotm.H, and KhSmgaon in 
iSfip, under »j>eei.al rules for the working of miinicip.al commit- 
tees drawn up under section 10 of Act XV of iS6y. The 
committees were composed of both otTicual and non-official 
mcmlvcrs, the latter being in some committees nominated by 
the Resident nnd in others elected by the raiep.ayers. The 
elective principle w.is afterwards nKandoned. The .small town 
of Ycotmll could not maint-ain a mumcip.ality, and the 

' Rotoccil to four h 1903. 
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committee there soon ceased to exist. In 1881 Shegaon in 
Akola District was added to the list of municipal towns. 
In 1883 a conference was held to consider the best means 
of extending municipal self-government in Berar, and munici. 
palities were invited to submit proposals. The next reform 
was the application to Berar of Punjab Act IV of 1873, and in 
1884 Akot, in Akola District, was made a municipal town. 
The Berar Municipal Law was passed in 1886, but did not 
come into full force till 1889-90. Since then elections have 
been regularly held under that law. 


Income and Expenditure of District Boards in Berar 




A\era;^for 
ten 3 ears 
iR9i->a to 
ipoo^t. 

1901-9. 

1903-4. 



Rb. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Intomt from-^^ 





Lind rtvenne . . . 


.1.596 

1,715 


rrovtncial rates . • 


3.33,576 

3.19.646 

3,40,111 

Interest .... 


3'7 

,, 


Education 


47.461 

35.664 

37.501 

Medical .... 


16 

145 

Scientific, &e. 


. 1.»50 

1,905 

9 , too 

Miscellaneous 


96,19a 

1,33,148 

1,16,531 

Public works . 


6,585 

5 .>M 

5.466 

14,169 

Pounds .... 


19,69a 

1.1,117 

Ferries .... 


86a 

3,170 

1,153 

Total income • 

. 

5 .>i .547 

5 ,<’ 4,838 

5,35,918 

Expenditure cn— 





Kefimds .... 


4 * 


••• 

Land revenue . 


660 


• •• 

Gtncral administration • 


38,355 

40,a8a 

41,011 

Eduentioo 


1,92,148 

1,00,880 

1.15.190 

Medical .... 


9,6ai 

10,363 

14,018 


Scientific, &c. 


8,779 

16,589 

MUccllancous 


51,471 

Si,.l68 

48,971 

Public works . 


1.87,341 

1,99,163 

1,69,950 

Total expenditure 

• 

5,90,003 

5,05,499 

5.14.159 


There were, in 1904, twelve municipalities in Berar. The 
committees of these municipalities consisted of 173 members, 
of whom 81 were elected; 54 were ofhcials and 119 non- 
odicials ; 28 of the members were Europeans. The attention 
sof municip.alities has been mainly devoted to surface drainage 
mtd general improvement of sanitation, the upkeep of roads, 
education, and public health. The resources of most of the 
municipalities in Ber5r were severely strained by the famine of 
1899-1900, and assistance by means of grants from Provincial 
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trvrriiu's w.is foiiiul Htce<«rj*. The muniri|Mliiif -! gctierilly 
li.ivr stidwn jnrin.* in (lie rollcttion of nnirari of 

tax.ition. Tlif riD.iiiri.tl contiition of tiU places except Akoh, 
Kti/lin/’.ion, niid the Aiiirautl civil station, is iiotr fatisfjctory, 
ninl in ^l^e^e tliree an im fcave of taxation is pos^ildc. 

Klcciotal iirivilc,;<-s arc not highly valued. When the 
elective jirinriiilc «as first introdiu cti, it vas hclicvcd that ilie 
n[eithy of the cl<-ctoriitc sxas due tu ignorance, and titat os tlie 
privileges rrf self government rainc to he understood they 
woiiUl Jw aj>pre< later!. These nntieiiMtions Invc not ken 
rialired. The [irnpottinn of actual soters to the nliole iKvly of 
the clcetor.ste vatic, muth at diffetint times and in dilTvtent 
tminicip.vlitic', hut a .study of llie figures fur (he iieriod from 
1889-90 In 1900-1 can only licul to the conclusion tint 
iniercvt in munis ip.xl selfpovernment h.v. declined and it 
det lining. 


Is'tovir. Aj.li Kxft SPiTfiii. or Mf.vtcifAimus in Bii'.vr. 




igoi. 


In 

Ks 

ttt 

Ks 

't «> <>ll l.ovw 1 «Sll tlR.Jt . 


3!.377 

37.'54» 

Odintaxet . , . . 

5r.f7(i 

64,099 

97.541 

ItrMv 

lfi,.xr/i 

ItrOyj 

I9^7> 

t*oari • • • « « 


31,000 

«.i5'.''t: 

filter loarccft . . 


5>i3,£i9 

Tout laeotre 

f.73.«>.X 

3.59.«>i« 

1 , 86,901 

/’t/s'r rn— 

AiSnlnhtrathm ar. \ collection rf 
lairt 

18 , 35,9 

> 4 , ’'79 

34,076 

IVl.lletsfttv .... 

5.J9? 

9.'49 

10,310 

WAtci'^nppiy 8 pt 
(<f) CaiMal. 


5.7iS 

jo.fj; 

1 ^) Matfli^rancc . • « 

»5,i if» 

lf>.39» 

18.071 

Co* ^-^rranej Z • • • • 



73i7«t 

Umintali ami ()ic;ientarir« • 

rutfic uorl« • « • • 

.s.oSi 

S,MO 

6,49'J 

jS,;as 

».37.rro 

39.e‘'.S 

31.391 

41.379 

IMaextien .... 

54.49* 

Other ItcAiU . *• • • 

i,93,|6S 

J, or, ,440 

54, >53 

Toll! cxpcnrlltnre 

3.9l.f>9r 

5 , 11,633 

3,5‘o,oSS 


• rirofr%lorilfi*f Trafi, 1M1. •V*'* 

f '(SllKf (nclii'H JBerto** fftim |wiin<if, faclcntff rnmtr^ Mlf.rroefi*eJ« 

« f l»nt{« an I rfr^!4'^ c»f Ian*!*, rcmtmranc) irrriptt oiltff than iat« amJ raiea, fm 
from litM«oilon% trarkrta, iJaafiMfr I Ac ♦ tniemt on j^anla and 

romribulior*. Ao 1 inuifrirj on aceonni of irrtiffi. 

} tncludtnfruad of-Aitinj; anJ «atrtin^ and lafrlnn. 

'Jlic province is divided into two J’ublic Works divisions, 
each under the charge of an Executive Engineer. The East 
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RcrSr division consists of the Districts of iVmraotlandYcotnial, OrcanUa- 
and the West Herfir division of the Districts of Akola and 
Buldilna. These two divisions arc controlled by a Super- 
intending Bngineer, who was formerly also Secretary in the 
Public Works department to the Resident at Hyderabad, and 
had his head^quarters at Jlolilrum ; but since Berar h.is been 
transferred to tire administration of the Central Provinces the 
head-quarters of the Superintending Engineer have been moved 
to N.lgpur. 

The department carries out all Provincial public works and 
repairs, and also original works debitable to incorporated Local 
funds costing over Rs. 1,000. District boards carry out in- 
corjioratcd Local fund public works costing Rs. 1,000 and less, 
and all rcp.airs in works other than Provincial public works. 

The sum avail.ablc for. expenditure during the ten years Wort Inj; 
ending 1891-2 averaged tt-t lakhs, and for the next decade 
14-6 lakhs. I'lie norm.al expenditure was less in the latter than 
in the former period, but the large expenditure of 60 lakhs 
ncccssiLatcd by the famine of 1899-1900 led to the incrc-Tse 
in total expenditure during the latter decade. The expendi- 
ture on civil works in 1901-2 and 1903-4 was y-i Kskhs and 
6-5 lakhs rcsiKCtively. 

Bcnlr contains no notable public works ; but it Is very well 
provided with ro.ads, and communications arc the principal 
item of expenditure. Civil buildings, such as court-houses, 
schools, dispensaries, police stations, 5 :c., come next in iin- 
port.ance to, but far behind, communications. No largo 
schemes of municip.al dr.ain.age have been taken in hand. 

A drainage project for Arar.iott, the cost of which is estimated 
at nearly 5 lakhs, was prcixircd in 1891-2, but has not been 
begun owing to want of funds. The town and civil station of 
Amraotl, and the towns of Afcola, Klumgaon, and BuldSna 
c.sch h.avc a system of arlificml water-supply which, though 
ordinarily good, cannot withstand a long drought. 

The number of soldiers stationed within the province on Arnij. 
June I, 1903, was 629, ncirly all of whom belonged to the 
Native army. Iler.'ir lies ixirtly within tlie Mhow division of 
the Southern Command and partly within the independent 
Secunder.'ib.td division. The only military station, Ellichpur 
(since vacated), was in the latter, 'Die Iler.*ir Volunteer Rifles, 
who numbered 125 in 1903, have their hcid quarters company 
at Amraotl, and a second company at Akola. 

Soon after the Assignment steps wore taken to organirc a l’olii.i.- 
regular police force for the province. In 1S70 this consisted * 
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Police, of 2,613 officers and men, or one policeman to every 6-77 
square miles of country and to every 849 of the popuhtioa. 
Since then the increase has been trilling, and has failed to keep 
pace with the increase of population. The number of officers 
and men in 1903 was 2,900, giWng one policeman to every 6<i 
square miles of country and to every 949 inhabitants. There 
are no rural police. 

Recrait- The force is recruited principally in tlie province, and the 
* sanction of the Inspector-General of Police is necessar)* for the 
enlistment of men who are not natives of Berar or the Deccan 
The enlistment of Gurkhas, Sikhs, and frontier Pathans is 
prohibited ; and the authorized proportions of various classes 
in the police are 40 per cent, hlusalmans, eo per cent. Hindus 
of Hindustan, and 40 per cent. Hindus of the Deccan and 
other classes. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
Hindus, it is sometimes necessary to enlist MusalmSns in 
excess of the ibeed proportion. 

Training. The newly enlisted policeman is trained in each District in 
a school, where reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, drill, 
and the laws and departmental rules which apply to the duties of 
the police arc taught. Four standards of examination har-c 
been framed for non-gazetted officers and constables, and pro- 
motion is chiefly regulated by the results of these examinations. 
Service in the police cannot be said to be popular among 
educated natives. 



xSSu 

■891. 

tpOK 

iqCM' 

Sujtrsinng Staff. 
District nnd Assistant Soper- 
iotendent . . . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Inspectors .... 

iS 

>9 

>9 

>9 

Siiierdinate Staff. 

Chief constables 

Head constables 

Constables .... 

} 501 

536 j 
a. 3 JS 

■»30 

». 33 ® 

ns 

13 ® 

a. 33 ® 

Total 

3 , 661 

3,876 

3,900 

3,900 


Keceat No special measures have been taken of late years to im- 
*be status and character of the police force. The prin- 
cipal measure adopted for the repression of organired and 
habitual crime has been the closer supcm'sioii of B.inJtlrS 
encampments or tSndSs, which have in most cases been moved 
closer to the sites of the villiiges in the lands of which they 
are situated. BanjSras were formerly employed ns dctcctivc.s, 
but the me.'isurc was only partially successful ; for tlicy were 
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not always trustworthy, and were of no further use when their 
occupation became known to their fellows. Anthropometry 
has been abandoned as a means of identifying criminals, and 
dactylography has taken its place. The finger-print records 
have been largely increased of late years, and the police should 
soon have a complete record of habitual criminals in the 
province. 

Of the District police, 56 are armed with batons only, 1,799 
with strords, and 1,018 with smooth-bore carbines. 

The following table gives statistics of cognizable crime : — 



Average for 
fi\e %ean 
ending 
1901. 

1903. 

I9O+. 

Kumber of ca^es reported . • 

Number of cases decided in the 

lo.3>3 

9.318 

8,966 

crimioal coorts . * • • 

Number of cases endin^r in acquittal 

7.374 

7.333 

6,883 

or discharge • • . . 

Number of cases ending In con* 

64a 

409 

48S 

fiction 

6.704 

6.858 

6.343 


The following table exhibits statistics of jails for the years jaiU. 
1881, 1891, igoi, and 1904 : — 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Number of Central jails 

a 

a 

3 ' 

3 

Number of District jails 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Number of Subsidiary 





idls (lock-ups) . 

••• 

I 

... 

X 

Average dailyjail popu* 
lation 
(a) Male. 





In Central jails . 

l.033'53 

730'88 

1.055.18 

543-4“ 

In other jails 
(3) Female. 

In Central jails . 

l8i.S6 

514.85 

s56.11 

153-13 

44-93 

39-49 

35-76 

13 35 

In Other jails • 

II.4S 

15-06 

10 10 

14.36 

Total 

i,J7i-8o 

990.58 

1.357-15 

734 34 

Kate of mortality per 

i6>x 



16.57 

1,000 

Expenditure on jail 

rr<i 

35.79 



61.74s 

maintenanee . Jls. 

7S.4»8 

! 6 ip 86 

1.08,584 

Cost per prisoner Ks. 

S9-4-U 

61-15-0 

80-0-5 

85-3-11 

I'roHts on jail mann* 




19.615 

factures . . Rs. 

15,047 

15,800 

17.855 

Earnings per prisoner 

1 

9-14-3 

14-1-0 

16-7-0 

1 13-13-0 
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Rall\vay The railway police force consists’ of one inspector, z chief 
police. constables, 12 head constables, and $8 constables. Their range 
is the branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which 
traverses the province, and they are under the control of the 
District Superintendents of Amraotl and Akola, 

The table on p, 6o gives the sanctioned strength in the 
various ranks of the police at different periods. 

Since the redistribution of the Districts in August, 1905, the 
jails in Berar are classided as follows ; the jails at Atnraoti and 
Akola are Central jails, those at Buldana and Yeotmal District 
jails, and those at Ellichpur and Basim subsidiary jails. 

Jail The principal industries are : in the Amraoti jail, the litho- 

indostries. gmphic printing of forms for official use, and weaving ; and in 
the Akola jail, the manufacture of police and prison clothing, 
and weaving. Blankets are woven in both jails. In the small 
District jails coarse weaving, blanket-weaving, and oil-pressing 
are the principal industries; and the prisoners in all jaib 
provide for their own needs by tilling the jail gardens and 
grinding their own meal. Stone-breaking is the commonest 
form of unskilled labour. Different departments of the ad- 
ministration take the greater part of the jail produce. Textiles, 
such as towels, dusters, tape, &c., are sold by private anange- 
ment. 

Education. Neither under Hindu nor under Muhammadan rule were 
History, schools in Berar expressly supported by the Govern- 

ment. Brahmans in receipt of money-grants and inams taught 
Sanskrit and Marathi, in most instances for payment; and 
schools in which the Arabic of the Koran, Persian, and Urdu 
were taught were supported by wealthy Musalmans as a ivork 
of merit. The profession of teaching tvas regarded as deroga- 
tory, and was compared to the herding of cattle. In 1862 a 
few Marathi and Anglo-Mar 3 thi schools were established and 
placed under District officers; and in 1866, when there were 
35 schools with an attendance of i,8Si pupils, a department of 
Public Instruction was organized under the control of a Director, 
assisted by a Deputy-Inspector for each District. Two Euro- 
pean Inspectors were next appointed, but after 1873 there rvas 
only one Inspector for the whole province. In 1903 the 
administration of Berar was transferred to the Central Provinces, 
and the supervising agency under the Director of Public 
Instruction for both areas now consists in Berar of one 
European Circle Inspector and eleven Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy-Inspectors. 

There is no college in Berar, -but scholarships are tenable 
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in ihc Arts, Science, nnd Medical colleges of the Bombay Unbcrslty 
Presidency by candidates from the Ber.lr high schools. The 
educational nuthoritic.s in Betar arc not directly concerned with 
the further education of those who proceed to these colleges. 

In iSSi nine, in iRi)t fifteen, and in 1903 twenty-seven students 
from Bcritr matriculated, nnd the average annu.M number of 
graduates for the last fourteen yc.irs has been two. 

Secondary schools arc of two classes : namely, high and Secondary 
middle schools, English being taught in both. There arc seven 
standards in the curriculum of English education, the first three 
of which form the middle .school course. The first English, 
which succeeds the fourth vernacular standard, includes arith* 
mctic to the end of compound proportion, reading and svriting 
the vernacular, liistorj- and geography, and elementary instruc- 
tion in English. These suhjccis, together with grammar, 
ronsiiiutc tlic middle school course, a wider knowledge of each 
subject being of course required in each successive standard. 

The high school course begins with the fourth skind.ird. To 
tlic subjects .already taught clcment.i!y algebra and drawing 
arc added, a classic.al language, Sanskrit or Persian, may be 
substituted for the scrnacular, .and geography and lu’stoty arc 
taught in English. In tlic fifth standard Euclid and easy 
English composition arc begun. I'hc sixth standard is similar, 
but more ads'ancctl ; .and the seventh is the matriculation 
standard of the Bombay U ni versity. There is a priratc unaided 
high .and middle school at AmraoH. The proportion of boys 
undergoing secondary instruction to the total male population 
of school-going age in 190.} sv.as 6-05 per cent. 

There arc six purely xcnr.acul.ar standards. In the first rnnrny 
standard the pupil learns rcadiiif, the writing of the alph.ahct, 
and elementary arithmetic ; in the third, gc-ograpliy ; in the 
fourth, elementary hygiene and history ; and in the sixth, tire 
first book of Euclid .and — as an optional subject — land measure- 
ment are added to the curriculum. 

Prim.iiy schools arc under the m.anagcmcnt of municip,iliiies 
.and District boards. In addition to the ccss of 3 pics per 
rupee of land rexenue, the contribution of noxemment towards 
their maintenance consists of a grant from Provincial rexenucs, 
xxbicb is made ox'cr to District lio-irds. Municipalities supply 
txvo-tliirds of the expenditure on primary schools in'toixiis, 
one third being contributed from Provincial rcxcniics. A fexv 
municipalities rcccixc subsidies from District boarrls. The 
pay of teachers in primary schools ranges from Rs. rotoRs. 35. 

A tendenej' to cuUix'.itc alic memory rather th.an the intelligence 
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of pupils is still noticeable, but it is probable that this defect 
trill disappear bj* degrees, now that the proportion of trained 
tc.ichcrs is increasing. The proportion of boys under priimiy 
instruction to the total male population of schaol.going age in 
1904 was i7>3i per cent. 

Female education has not yet advanced beyond the primary 
stage. The number of girls’ schools was 12 in 1881, 48 in 1891, 
and 47 (including 3 private institutions) in 19045 the propor- 
tion of fcmaSle scholars to the female population of school-going 
age in thoiic years was 0-14, 0.22, and i-iz per cent Girls' 
schools are supported and managed by munidpalities and 
District bo.-irds. The subjects taught are rc-ading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, plain needlework, knitting, and fane)’ 
work. Progress has been fairly satisfactory but the people 
in general still need to be convinced that female education is 
a good thing. A great obstacle in the way of any thorough 
tc.iching is the practice of withdrawing girls from school at a 
very early age, due, among Hindus, to the custom of infant 
marriage, and, among Muhammiidans, to the general feeling 
lliat a girl who has attained the age of puberty, which may be 
fixed .at about twelve, is better at home than at school. 

Tile training school for teachers at Akola is a useful institu- 
tion. It contains MarSthl and Hindustitnl divisions, and was 
attended in 1881 by 71 teachers, in 1891 by 91, and in 1904 
by 47. The Government industrial school at Amrnotl is at 
present an unimportant institution, with an attendance of ir. 
nic Alliance Mission Workshop at Akola is an industrial school 
under competent management, with an attendance of 29. 
Instruction is given in ironwork, carpentr}', and other handi- 
crafts, and the pupils ate generally well started in the world. 
In the KorkO Jlission school atEllichpur, 62 pupils arc taught 
masonry, painting, smiths’ work, and carpentry. 

The Convent school and the Anglican school at Amiaotl 
are the only schools for Europeans and Eurasians in the pro- 
vince. Both arc mixed schools. In 1904 the former had on 
its rolls 17 boys and 27 girls, and the latter ii boys and 3 girls. 
The highest standard in the former ivas the seventh, and in the 
latter tlie fifth, and the two schools received monthly grants of 
Rs. 100 and Rs, 40. Boys have usually proceeded from these 
schools* to others before making a start in life. 

From the table on the next page, which shows for the three 
census years 1881, 1891, and 1901 the percentage of Muhamma- 
dan and Hindu boys attending secondaryand primary schools to 
the total male population of school-going age of each doss, it 
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will be seen that in Berar Musalmans are not behind Hindus 
in appreciating the benefits of education : — 



iSSi 

iSgt, 

X901, 


Musal- 

m 9 ii« 

Hindas 

Masai 

m&ns. 

Hindus 

Musal 

mins. 

Hindus. 

In secondary schools 

0.03 

0.08 

1-46 


1.24 

B9 

la primary schools . 

iy.oj 

9 -« 

» 5 - 9 i 


1991 



These figures, however, include all classes of Hindus, the 
more backward castes among whom have hardly been touched 
by education ; and it must be understood that Musalmans as 
a class are far less anxious for education than Brahmans and 
other advanced castes among Hindus. Satisfactory progress 
has, nevertheless, been made. The establishment of separate 
Hindustani schools, the existence of which dates back almost 
to the introduction of a system of education, can hardly be 
mentioned as an instance of special encouragement, for the 
Musalman has as much right to receive instruction through the 
medium of his mother tongue as the MarStha has to receive 
it through the medium of his. Musalmans are, however, en- 
couraged by being treated leniently in the matter of fees. The 
standards and the subjects taught in Hindustani schools are 
similar to those in the curriculum for MarlthI schools; but 
instruction is conveyed in Urdu, and in the first standard no 
Marathi is taught. In the second and subsequent standards 
the pupil learns Marathi ; but after the fourth standard he may 
proceed to the middle-school course, when he may abandon 
Marathi and take Urdu as his sole vernacular language, or he 
may complete his vernacular education by going on to the fifth 
and sixth standards. 


Educational Finance in Berar, 1903-4 



Expenditure on institutions maintained or aided by 
public fuDds from 

Class of iostitotions 

Pro\indal 
rc« eases 

Distnet 

and 

mupicipal 

foncU 

Fees. 

Other 

sources 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Secondary schooU 

S9.04S 

181 

17.073 

/j 574 

83.876 

Primary schools 
Trainio]; and special 

=8.97/ 

228,800 

20,226 

=3.708 

298,711 

schools . 

8,863 

1,082 

*95 

... 


Total 

93,888 

=30.063 

37.394 

31.282 

39>.8=7 
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It has occasionally been necessary to open here and there Deprcsseil 
special schools for the lowest castes, such as MahSrs and*"*'” 
Mangs, but the last of these schools was closed in igoa for 
want of attendance. The need for these institutions no longer 
c.\ists, .as the prejudice which presented low-caste boys from 
.attending ordinary schools has given tvay to a more enlightened 
feeling. 

There arc two schools in the MclghUt for KorkGs, among 
whom education is making fair progress, though none have yet 
passed beyond the prim.ary stage. In 1891 only 127 Korkos 
attended school, and in 1904 the returns show only j8 Korku 
girls at these schools. 

The following figures show the percentage of males and Gcncml 
females of school-going age under instruction in the three last 
census years : — 



1RS1. 

l8i)i. 

> 901 . 1 

Males 

I'emalcs ,.«««• 

6.41 

0.14 

7.00 

7 .ja 

IS>13 ! 
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Education has made considemble progress. In 1901, 8-53 
per cent, of the male and 0-31 of the female population could 
read and write. EHichpur and Ammott Districts are the most 
advanced, and Wan is the most backward, in respect of educa- 
tion. The Brahmans arc the most highly educated section of 
the indigenous population, and the Kolams, among whom not 
a single person can read or write, the most ignorant. The 
BanjSros, Andhs, and Mangs are little better than the Kolams. 

hlonthly fees in primary schools range from a annas for Kee-i. 
the first two standards to 6 annas for the si.\tb ; in middle 
schools from 8 to 12 annas ; and in high schools from 
Ks. 1-8 to Rs. 2, 

No English newspapers arc published in Bcrar. In 1904 six Newv 
Marathl papers were published, one of which had English 
columns. Their circulation is local, and they have little in- 
fluence. Twelve books, all in MariithT, were registered in 
1904. The books published in the province deal principally 
with religious and social subjects, and cannot be said to 
contain evidence of original research. 

Soon after the Assignment in 1853, steps wore taken to 
provide medical aid by the establishment of hospitals and , ' 
dispensaries, the administration of which was entrusted to 
Civil Surgeons of Districts. By 1871 there were 3 civil hos- 
pitals and 20 charitable .dispensaries in the province. Thd; 
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progressive increase in the number of these institutions is 
shown in the tabic below. In 1895 a hospital for females was 
opened at Amrnotl under the auspices of the I.ady Dufferin 
Fund Committee. This institution has made satisfactory, 
though not rapid, progress. The average annual numbers of 
in-patients, out-patients, .and operations since its establishment 
have been 159, 6,069, *53- 


Statistics of Medicai. Institutions and Vaccinatio.v 

IN Beuak 



tSSt. 

1891. 

1901. 

1905-4. 

Bm/ilah, b-r. 
Number of chit hospitaU 
and dhpenuries . . 

36 

■ 4-1 

47 

47 

Average daily nnmber of: — 
(a) In-palicnts , . 

77 ->S 

too 

i6i-oS 

116.1; 

(S) Out-patients , . 

ti 437-«7 

1,803-97 

i,3o3.to 

1,0369s 

Incame from : — 

(a) GoTcmment pay- 
ments . , Its. 

(t) Local and mnnlcipal 
payments , Its. 
(r) Fees, endowments, 
and other sources 
Its. 

81,614 

83,975 

60,035 

65,313* 

8,064 

30 , tip 

10,134 

15,788* 

10,061 

■t. 04 i> 

4,405 

8,194' 

ExHoditane on : — 

(o) lislubtlihment . Its. 

7 d. 03 S 

76,959 

48,987 

51,567 

(fi) Medicines, diet, 

bnildinpi&c. Ks« 

18,564 

11,405 

37,113 

18,174 

t’atcinailm^ 

ropntalion amone srfaora 
vaceinalion was euiried 
on 

j,S 7 », 6}3 

1,895,040 

1,897,040 

3 , 754,016 

Numberof fuccessfol open* 
tions « • « • 

8l,eoo 

101,596 

86,483 

100,751 

Katio per 1,000 of popata- 
tion .... 

30.8 

36 

19-9 

36-58 

ToiM expenditure on Tnc* 
cination # . , Rs. 

17,191 

X (1,(160 

17,626 

17.335 

Co^t pcrsnccessful case R<. 

0 - 3-5 

0-1-7 

0-3-3 

0 * 3*9 


* Thfse forthe calendar jear Infonnallon for the oSirial jaa 

190J-4 !• not a\aIUl)le. 


No lunatic asylum has been established in the prownce, and 
lunatics for whose custody it is necessary to provide arc sent 
to the asylum at NSgpur. The principal causes of insanity are 
said to be the abuse of alcohol and narcotic drugs, enforced 
widowhood among Hindus and the tanana system among 
Musalmans, physical ailments, and pecuniary losses. 

Tiicrc was no indigenous method of inoculation in Be^r 
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before the introduction of vaccination by the British Govern- Vaccina- 
ment, and it seems that vaccination was at first regarded, if 
not with disfavour, at least as an innovation of doubtful 
utility. This feeling has been gradually removed. 

The pice-packet system of selling quinine through the agency 
of the Post Office was introduced in January, 1895, in which 
year 1,337 packets were sold. In 1896 the aid of the Forest 
department was enlisted. In 1904 the total number of packets 
sold was 28t,7a9, and it is evident that the people arc awaken- 
ing to the value of this drug. 

Village sanitation is attended to by village officials and by Village 
rural boards under the advice and encouragement of District sanitation, 
sanitary boards and of officials on tour j but very much remains 
to be done in this direction, and it cannot be said that any 
considerable number of the people have as yet any knowledge 
of elementary sanitary principles. 

The revenue survey of Berar was begun in 1853-4, the year Suricj-. 
of Assignment, in the Malkapur tatuk. In 1S55-6 and 1857-8 
the BalSpur taluk was surveyed, and the survey of the taluks 
which then existed proceeded in the following order ; Jalgaon 
(r8s7-8), Mehkar (iS6o-r), Akot, Chikhlf, DarySpur, and 
^lurtisapur (i86i-s). In the BerSr revenue survey areas are 
calculated by the English acre, divided into 40 guntas, each 
gunta being subdivided into iG 'annas.’ The chain used is 
33 feet long, and is composed of 16 links. A gunta is one 
square chain, and an 'anna' is one chain long by one link 
broad. Native surveyors survey with the chain and a cross staff, 
and a proportion of their work is checked by the survey officer. 

The original survey of the province was generally checked and 
revised between 1891 and 1901, but the survey of the KclSpur 
and WQn taluks has yet to be revised. Munsarims, under the 
control of Deputy-Commissioners and the department of Land 
Records and Agriculture, arc entrusted with the duty of 
keeping surveys up to dale. Many of the patwatis go through 
a course of surveying in the Survey Training School at Akola. 

[A. C. Lyall, Berar Gazetteer (1870); 77 ie Gazetteer (jfBiblio- 
Attrangaliad (iSSn) i Dr. R. G. BhandSrkar, Early History 
the Dekkan (1895) ; Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
vol. xiii ; Eeeords of ike Geological Surety of India, vol. i, 
part iii; General Report of the Geological Survey of India 
(1902-5); Brandis, Suggestions regarding Forest Administration 
in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts (1879) ; Tfiluk Settlement 
Reports, enumerated under District articles.] 
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Ajanta Hills (or lnh}iidri).— This range, also called the 
Chandor, Siitmala, or Inhyadri Hills, and Sahy.ldriparbat in 
Hj-derabad territory, consists of a scries of basalt pinnaclcj 
and ridges of the same geological formation ns the tVcsicrn 
Ghats, from which it breaks off at right angles near Ilhanvad 
in Nasik District (Bombay), and runs nearly due cast, with a 
general elevation of 4,000 feet or more, for about 50 miles, to 
near Jlanmiid, where there is a wide gap through which the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway p.isscs. From Ankai, south of 
Manmad, the range runs castvrard at a lower level for about 
30 miles, widening into the small tabic-land of RSjSpur. At 
Kasarl there is a second gap, from which the hills run north- 
eastwards for about 50 miles, dividing Khandesh District from 
Aurangabad, to near Ajanta. Tlicncc they again turn eastwards 
into Bctar, entering Buldnna District, the southern portion of 
which they cover, and pass on into Akola and Ykotmai- 
The Hyder3b3d Districts of Parbhani and NiziimSbSd arc 
traversed by the southern section of the range, locally called 
SahySdriparbat. The length of the latter is about 150 miles, 
and of the section called Ajanta about 100. The range forms 
the northern wall of the Deccan table-land and the w-itcrshed 
between the GodSvari and Tapti valleys, rising in parts of 
BerSr into peaks of over 3,000 feet in height. The old routes 
'followed by traders .and invading armies from Gujanlt and 
Malw3 enter the Deccan at the Manmad and K3s3rl gaps, and 
at the passes of GaotalS and Ajanta. At the last-named place, 
in the NizSm’s Dominions, arc the finious Buddhist cave-temples 
of Ajanta. The range is studded with hill forts, most of 
which were taken from the I’cshw.t’s garrisons in 1818. The 
most notable points arc .Markinda (. 1,384 •’‘•■ct), a royal residence 
as early as a.d. S08, overlooking the road into B-lghln, and 
facing the holy bill of S.apt.Tshring (4,659 liaulja-Jatily.i, 
twin forts t.ikcn by the Mugh.ils in 1635 ; Dhodap, the highest 
peak in the range (4,741 feet); Tudrai (4,536 feet); Ch.lndiir, 
on the north of the Afanm3d gap ; Ank.”!!, to the south of the 
same; Manikpunj, on the west side of the Kas.trf g.rp; and 
Kanhira, overlooking the PStna or Gaot.’Sl.i pas;.. The dtain.age 
of the hills, which in Bomkiy arc treeless .save for a little scnib 
jungle in the hollows at their feet, feeds a ntimbcr of streams 
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that flow northwards into the Girna or southwards into the 
Godavari. Beyond Bombay the hills arc well wooded and 
picturesque, and abound in game. In Hyderabad they form 
the retreats of the aboriginal tribes, and in Ycotmal District 
arc peopled by Gonds, Pardhans, and Kolams as well as by 
Hindus. The hills are mentioned in the Ain-i-AkbarJ under 
the name of Sahia or Sahsa. 

Gh.'wllgarh Hills. — Hill range in Berar, which branches off 
from the Satpura mountains, and lies between 21® 10' and 21® 
47' N. and 76® 40' and 77® 53' E. It is named from the fort 
of GawIlcarh, which is situated on its southern side. The 
range is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbart under the name of 
Band.'i. It p.isscs in a south-westerly direction through BctOl, 
the hlclghat or upland country of AmraotT, and the southern 
portion of Nim.ar, terminating at the junction of the Tapti with 
its principal tributary, the PQma. In the Mclgh.It the crest of 
the range attains an average deration of 3,400 feet above sc.a- 
Icvd, the highest point, Bairat, being 3,989 feet. The mean 
height of the lower hills, bordering on the Tapti, is about 1,650 
feet The range is composed of Decein trap, of the Upper 
Cretaceous or lower eocene group. The chief passes are 
Malhara on the cast, Defllghat on the west, and Bingara on the 
extreme west; the first two have been m.adc practicable for 
wheeled traflic, and the s.amc may be said of communications 
in the Mclghat generally. 

PengangS. — River of Berar, haring its source in the hills 
beyond DcQlghat, on the western border of Buld.'ma District, 
in 20® 3t' N. and 76® 2' E. After flowing in a south-easterly 
direction through this District and a portion of Akola, it forms 
the southern boundary of Beriir, joining the Wardha, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the province, at Jug.ld, in the 
south-eastern corner of Vcotmal District (19® 52' N. and 79® 
ri' E.). Hie course of the Pengang.!, from its source to the 
point where it joins the Wardha, exceeds 200 miles in length. 
Its principal tributaries are the PQs ; the Ama and Artin, 
which unite before they flow into it ; the Chandr.abhnga ; the 
Wfighari, which displays on its banks a curious laminated forma- 
tion of Purana sandstone ; and the Vaidarbha, which is the 
adjectival form of the name of the old kingdom of heroic times. 
All these tributaries flow into the Pengangit from the north. 

Puma (the ancient Payoshnl). — River of Bcnlr, having its 
source in the G.iwllgarh Hills, in 21® 36' N. and 77® 36' E. 
After flowing for about 50 miles in a south-w'cstcrly direction, 
it runs in a westerly course, about midway between the 
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Gawilgarh and Balaghat Hills, draining the central valley of 
Betar. Its tributaries from the northern range of hills are the 
Bichan, the Shahnur, the Sapan, the Palor, the Chandiabhaga, 
the Mohasli, and the Bhan ; and from the southern range the 
Kata Puma, the Muma, the Mun, the Bordi, the Ghan, the 
Biswa (Vishvagan^), and the Nalganga. The Pflma is the 
boundary between the Daryapur, Akot, and Jalgaon taluh on 
the north, and the Murtazapur, Akola, Balapur, KhSmgaon, 
and Malkapur ialuis on the south. It ultimately falls into the 
Tapti. 

Wardha. — River in the Central Provinces, which rises 
in the Multai plateau of Betul District, at 21® go' N. and 
78® 24' E., about 70 miles north-west of Nagpur city, and, 
flowing south and south-east, separates the Nagpur, WardhS, 
and Chanda Districts of the Central Prorinces from Amraotl 
and Yeotmal of Berar and Sitpnr Tandur of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. After a course of 290 miles from its source, the 
Wardha meets the WaingangS at Seoni in ChSnda District, 
and the united stream under the name of the Pranhita flows 
on to join the GodSvari. The bed of the Wardha, from its 
source to its junction with the Penganga at JugSd in the south- 
east comer of YeotmSl, is deep and rocky, changing from 
a switt torrent in the monsoon months to a succession of 
nearly stagnant pools in the summer. For the last hundred 
miles of its course below Chanda, it flows in a dear channel 
broken only by a barrier of rocks commencing above the 
confluence of the IVainganga and extending into the PrSnhita. 
The project entertained in the years rSflfl-yi for rendering 
the Godavari and Wardha navigable included the excavation 
of a channel through this expanse of rock, which was known 
as the Third Barrier. The scheme proved impracticable; and 
except that timber is sometimes floated down from the Ahiri 
forests in the monsoon months no use is now made of the rirer 
for navigation. The area drained by the Wardha includes 
Wardha District, with parts of Nagpur and Chanda in the 
Central Provinces, and the eastern and southern portion of 
Berar. The principal tributaries of the Wardha are the Wunna 
and Erai from the east, and the Bembla and Penganga, which 
drain the southern and eastern portions of the plain of Berar. 
The of the river arc in several places picturesquely 

crowned by small temples and tombs, and numerous ruined 
forts in the background recall the wild period of MarStha wars 
and Pindari raids. Kundalpur (Dewalwara) on the Ber 5 r bank- 
opposite to Wardha District is believed to represent the site of 
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a buried city, celebrated in the Bhagaviidgita as the metropolis 
of the kingdom of Vidarbha (Berar). A large religious fair is 
held there. At Ballalpur near Qsanda arc the ruins of a palace 
of the Gond kings, and a curious temple on an islet in the 
river which for some months in the year is several feet under 
water. The Wardha is crossed by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway at Pulgaon. 

BalSghat. — The name given in Berar to the upland country 
above the Ajanta ridge, sloping southwards beyond the ghats 
or p.isscs which lead up to it from the north. The Bal.lghat is 
the most northerly portion of the table-land of the Deccan. 

Fciy^nghfit. — The name given in BerSr to the valley of the 
PQrna river, the principal afliuent of the Tapti. The valley lies 
between the Melghfit or Gawligarh Hills on the north and the 
Ajanta range on the south, and raries in breadth from 4° to 50 
miles. Except the PQrna, which is the main arterj’ of the river 
system, scarcely a stream in this tract is perennial. 
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AmraoK District (JJmravati). — District of SerSr, lying 
between so® 25' and 21® 37' N. and 77® 16' and 78“ 29' E., 
with an area of 2,759 si^uare miles. Changes made in 1905 
are described at the end of this article, which deals with the 
District before the change. The name is said by natire 
philologers to be derived from the old temple of AmbaDeviin 
Amraotl. The derivation is exceedingly doubtful but no other 
can be suggested. The District is bounded on the north by 
the Ellichpur ialtik and by the BetQl District of the Central 
Provinces ; on the east by the Wardha river j on the south by 
the Yeotmal, Dirwha, and Mangrill taluks-, and on the west by 
the Akola and Daryapur taluks. 

Amraotl is a plain about 800 feet above sea-level, the soil of 
which is principally black loam overlying basalt, with a gentle 
slope from north to south, watered by numerous streams. A 
small chain of barren and stony hills, too insignificant to bear 
a name, runs in a north-westerly direction between ChSndDr 
and Amraotl town, with an avemge height of 400 to 500 feet 
above the lowlands. 

The Pflma rises in the southern slopes of the GSwilgarh 
hills, and flows southivards, partly through Ellichpur and partly 
through Amraotl, until it turns westward and forms the boun- 
daiy between the MurtazSpur and Daryapur taluks, passing 
thence into Akola District The Bembla rises near Karanja 
Bibr and flows in a semicircular course, north.easterly and 
south-easterly, into Wun District. The remainder of the river 
system consists mainly of insignificant streams flowing east- 
wards into the Wardha. _ _ _ 

The geology of the District, which lies entirely within the 
Payranghat, is fully noticed in the description of Bekar ; and 
the flora is in all respects similar to that of the rest of the 
Payanghfit, with the exception that the vegetation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the range of low hills between Amraotl town and 
Chandflr is scanty, and resembles that which fringes the lower 
slopes of the Gawilgarh Hills. 

Game is less plentiful than formerly. Tigers arc now rarely 
found; but leopards, wild hog, spotted deer, and nilgai arc 
not uncommon, and antelope are seen almost everywhere. 

Climatic conditions are uniform throughout the District, 
and are similar to those prevailing elsewhere in the Payangtet. 
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The heat in March, April, and May is great, but the nights are 
usually cool, the highest and lowest readings of the thermo- 
meter in May being 115® and 76“. The rainy season is 
temperate, the maximum and minimum in July being 96° arid 
70® j and the cold season, comprising the months of November, 
December, and January, is cool, the readings in December 
being 88° and 55°. 

The rainfall recorded in 1901 was 29 inches. It is generally Rainfall, 
constant, with few variations from year to year, a circumstance 
which has led to the fallacious conclusion that it never failed. 

This prophecy was rudely shaken in 1896-7, and completely 
falsified in 1899. Amraotl has been fortunate in escaping 
serious natural calamities other than famine. 

The District was never a political entity by itself, and its History, 
history, apart from that of the province in which it has always 
been included, is of no particular interest. But little is known 
of the history even of the capital town. 

At the Assignment of Beiitr, in 1853, the province was 
divided into two Districts, East and West Berar, Amraotl 
beiqg i^lected ns the head.^uarj£rs nf the fnrxoer, which 
included the Districts of Amraott, Ellichpur, and Wfln. Jn 
1864 Wfin, at first named the South-east Berar District, was 
separated from Amraotl ; and in 1867 Ellichpur District, 
which included at first the Morsi taluk, subsequently restored 
to Amraotl, was formed. Between 1867 and 1872, when Berar 
was divided into the two Commissionerships of East and West 
Berar, Amraotl was the head-quarters of the former. 

The District contains no archaeological remains of interest. 

The number of towns and villages is 1,072. The population The 
increased from 1867 to 1891 and then declined. The nuin-P“P*'- 
bers at the several enumerations have been as follows : (1867J 
501,331, (1881) 575.3*8, (1891) 655,645, and (1901) 630,118. 

The decline in the last decade was due to the famine of 
1899-1900. The District is divided into the four taluks of 
AmraotT, Chandur, Murtaeapwr, and Morsi. The chief 
towns are AwraotI, Karanja Bini, and Badnera. 

The District is more densely populated than any other in 
Berar. More than 76 per cent of the people are Hindus. 

The language of the people generally is Marathi; but the 
Musalmans, who number 49,000, speak a corrupt dialect of 
Urdfi which is generally understood by all. 

The Kunbls, who number 159,000, or more than 25 per Castes and 
cent of the total, are the most important caste in Amraoti, 
as in all Districts of Berar. The Malls (56,000) are aUo 
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an important cultivating caste. The Mahars (96,000) come 
next to the Kunbls in point of numbers ; the already 
mentioned, come third; and the Musalmans (49,000) fourth. 
TVv& Tells (26,000) ate mote llvMv Vaka as tinsmarm as wi 
any other District in Ber 3 r, except WOn. Brahmans number 
20,000. As might be expected from the preponderance of 
agricultural castes, the proportion of the population dependent 
on the land is very large, being as high as 72 per cent. 
Industries support nearly 14 per cent, of the total. 

The following table gives, for each taluk, the statistics of 
area, population, &c., in 1901 : — 
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There is one Roman Catholic mission in the District, at 
AmraoH, under the charge of the Order of St, Francis of Sales, 
and in the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Nagpur. The Protestant missions are the Alliance ACssion, 
the United Free Church Mission, the American free Methodist 
Mission, and the Christian and Missionary Alliance. Of the 
782 Christians enumerated in the District in 1901, 43 ® 
natives, of whom more than half were Roman Catholics. 

The District lies wholly within the PayanghSt (fee Berar) 
and is generally fertile ; but the soil in the neighbourhood of 
the rocky hills between Amraotl torvn and ChSndur, and in 
the tract at the foot of the Gawllgarh Hills in the north of the 
Morel talMk, is lig,lUie.t and mote stony than in the rest of the 
District, resembling in character the soil of the BSlSghat. 

Land is held almost entirely on ryotwdri tenures, the area 
occupied by ja^r villages being only 36 square miles. The 
chief agricultural statistics in 1903-4 are sho'tn below, in 
square miles - 
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The staple food-grain is jcwar^ the area under which in 
1903-4 was 898 square miles. Wheat occupied 126, and 
pulses 97 square miles. The principal crop from the point of 
view of profit to the cultivator is cotton, which covered 1,075 
square miles. Oilseeds, the chief of which is linseed, were 
sown on 44 square miles. 

The extension of agriculture has been continuous since the Improve- 
Assignment in 1853, but nothing has been done for the im- 
provehient of agriculture from a scientific point of view. On tS” ' 
the contrary, the quality of the principal crop, cotton, hasprac**"- 
declined, owing to the preference of the cultivator for prolific 
varieties of short staple. Since the famine of 1899-1900 
the people have availed themselves more freely of loans from 
Government. 

The principal breed of cattle is the Umarda, or smaller Cattle, &c 
variety of the Berari breed, but the ArvI breed is very com- 
mon, and there has been much crossing between these two 
varieties. Since the famine of 1899-1900 animals of the 
Nimari, Sholapuri, Labbani, and HoshangSbadi breeds have 
been imported. Buffaloes are chiefly of the Nagpuri breed. 

Ponies bred locally are weedy and inferior, and the local 
breeds of sheep and goats are poor, but goats of the Gujarati 
breed are kept in towns. 

Irrigation is at present confined almost entirely to garden Irrigation, 
crops, which are grown on lands watered from wells. The area 
thus irrigated in 1903-4 amounted to less than 5 square miles. 

The reconstruction of an old dam near the village of Saibardi 
in BetQl District of the Central Provinces, just beyond the 
border of the Morsi taluk, will allow of irrigation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Pala on a scale more extensive than 
is usual in Berar. 

The forests supply no valuable timber. There are four Forests. 
Reserves with a total area of 46 square miles ; but these may 
be described generally as grass land with low open scrub 
growth, the soil being so shallow, and the rainfall so light, 
that timber trees can never attain any respectable size. Teak 
grows naturally in three of these areas, and has been intro- 
duced, with but scanty success, into the fourth. In one alone 
is this growth of any value. The scrub growth consists of teak 
{Tectona grandii), salai (Boswettia serraia), lendia {Ldger- 
stroemia parviflord), dhaura {Attogeisstts lattfolid), vtahud 
{Bassia latifolia), and other species. Nine more square miles 
of the forests of this class consist of habul bans, or groves of 
Acacia arabica, sparingly interspersed with Acacia leucopkloea. 
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Acacia cittrnea, and Prosopis spidgtra. The haJml is rased 
mainly in plantations, and commands a ready sale as fuel for 
ginning factories. The scanty tree-growth of the grazing lands 
is fit only for fuel, and goes to meet the demands' of privilege 
holders. 

AtU and Arts and manufactures are unimportant. The silk-weaving 
industry which formerly flourished at KholSpur has dwindled, 
and there are now only two hand-looms for the weaving of silk 
in the town. Cotton cloth and yam ate manufactured in 
a steam mill at Badneta. The prindpal industry is the pre- 
paration of cotton for the market. The District contains 36 
gmning factories and 21 cotton-presses, worked by steam. 

ComtneKe. Baw cotton is the chief export, and is sent by rail to Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, the only other exports worthy of mention 
being oilseeds, grain, and pulse. The chief imports are grain 
and pulse, coal and coke, salt, and sugar. Oilseeds, grain, and 
pulse are exported to Bombay and the Central Provinces. 
Grain and pulse are imported chiefly from the United Pro- 
vinces and the Central Provinces, coal and coke from the 
Central Provinces and Bengal, salt from Bombay, and sugar 
chiefly from Bombay, but also from Bengal and the United 
Provinces. Most of the internal trade is efiected through the 
agency of the cotton markets established at large centres, and 
the weekly markets throughout the District. The latter are 
managed by the District and taluk boards. 

Railways. The Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
traverses the District from east to west, its length in the District 
being about 68 miles. From Badnera junction a State rail- 
way, 6 miles in length, runs to Amraotl town. 

The total length of metalled roads is 157 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 413 miles. The former, with the exception 
of rr miles, are in charge of the Public Works department, and 
the rest are in charge of the District board. Of the roads 
repaired by the Public Works department, 26 miles are main- 
tained from Local funds. The chief roads are those from 
Amraotr town towards Ellichpur and Chandur Bazar, to Push 
through MorsT, and from Murtazapur to Karanja Bibl. 

Friciiae. In respect of liability to famine the District differs in no 
way from other parts of Berar, and it has suffered from all the 
famines which have attacked the province. In the great 
famine of 1839 the distress was very severe, and no measures 
of relief were attempted by the native government. The 
extensive emigration which took place at this period must have 
been a powerful factor in reducing the District to its poor 
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condition at the time of the Assignment in 1853. The 
District suffered, though less than Akola, from the scarcity of 
1896-7, and very much more severely in the famine of 
1899-1900. At the height of the last famine, in July, 1900, 

52,644 persons were on relief works and 86,737 more were in 
receipt of gratuitous relief ; and it is calculated that 53 per cent, 
of the cattle died. 

A foMIdar is stationed at the bead-quarters of each of the District 
four' but there is no subdivision in the District. The 
superior staff consists of the usual officers. 

For judicial purposes the District forms part of the Civil and Civil and 
Sessions District of East BeiSr, the District Judge of which 
has his head-quarters at AmraoH and exercises, besides his 
jurisdiction in civil suits, the powers of a Court of Session. 

Four Subordinate Judges and four Munsifs exercise jurisdiction 
in the District. 

Cases of dacoity, cattle-theft, and housebreaking fluctuate 
much in numbers with the state of the season, but are not 
exceptionally common. Murder, which is rare, generally pro- 
ceeds from private personal motives. 

It appears from the Ain-UAkbati that the land revenue Land 
demand in the parganas now comprised in AmraoH District 
was 21 lakhs, including suyurghal. In 1853, when Berar was 
' assigned ’ to the East India Company, the demand for the same 
parganas, as returned by the officials of the Hyderabad State, 
was only 7 lakhs, including the demand in Jagir villages. 

These flgures afford a very clear indication of the extent to 
which BeiSr suffered from the wars, natural calamities, and 
maladministration of the latter part of the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, and the early part of the nineteenth centuries. 

After the Assignment it was found impossible to collect the 
revenue even at this low rate ; but by degrees those whom the 
oppression of the revenue farmers and extortionate talukdars 
had driven from the land began to return, and the cultivation 
of cotton was stimulated by the American Civil War. The 
first regular settlement after the Assignment was made between 
the years 1870 and 1875. This expired between 1900 and 
1904 ; but owing to the famine of 1899-1900, the new settle- 
ment was not brought into force before 1903-4 in three taluks, 
and in the Ch3ndflr/ff/rr^ not until 1904-5. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was nearly 21 lakhs, a sum which greatly 
exceeds the demand in 1853, and is about equal to Akbar’s 
demand, although the area under cultivation must be much 
' Hic District, as leconstitnted in tgos, contains si* «/«//. 
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larger and prices have risensince the sixteenth century. "Undet 
the new settlement, however, the demand has been brgely 
increased, by amounts varying in different tahhs from 25 to jo 
pa cent Under this settlement land in the Amiaotl tiM 
will be assessed at a uniform rate of Rs. 2-12 per acre, in 
Morsi the maximum rate will be Rs. 2-12 and the minimum 
Bs. 2-8, and in Murtazapur and ChandQr the maximum and 
minimum rates will be 2-10 and Rs. 2-4. Rice land is 
assessed at a uniform rate of Rs. 6 per acre. Tjinil 
from wells pays under the new settlement at the same rates 
as 'dry-crop' land, but on land irrigated from tanks and 
streams a combined land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre 
is levied. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources are shown in the following table, in thousands of 
rupees : — 




1890-1. 

1900-1. 

>903-4. 

Land terenne . 

Total levanne 

» 6.79 

20,78 

15.8B 

24,08 

iS,]S 

22,34 

18,83 

27.54 


Local Outside the three municipalities of Amr aotI Town, AmraotI 
boards. Station, and Karakja, local affairs are manag^ by the 

District board and the four taluk boards. The total expendi- 
ture of these in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,32,443, of which the two 
principal items were education (Rs. 45,145) and petty 
establishments (Rs. 35,224), The chief source of income is 
the land cess. 

PotiK The District Superintendent of police has also general control 
and jails, gygj jjjg police on that portion of the line which runs 

through the District. There are 32 police stations, and the 
railway police have a station at Sadnera and 4 outposts. The 
total force numbers 618 of all ranks. The jail at AmraotI is a 
combined District and Central jail, and, besides accommodating 
all prisoners sentenced in the District, receives long-term 
prisoners from Ellichpur and WQn. 

IMucation. AmraotI stands second among the six Districts of BerSr in 
regard to the literacy of its population, of whom 5-4 P® cent. 
(9*1 males and 0-4 females) were able to read and write in 1901. 
In 1903-4 the District contained 140 public, j 6 aided, and 15 
unaided schools, the number of pupils in the public schools 
being 9,770 and in the others 2,107. Girls attending school 
numbered 638. The three special schools include the Govern- 
ment industrial school at AmraotI, which has hitherto been 
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only moderately successful. A scheme for amalgamating it n itlt 
a larger industrial school, to be established as a memorial tt, 

Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, is under consideration. Th^ 
other two special schools arc those for Europeans and Eura. 
sians at Amraotl. Education is making fair progress. Of the 
male population of school-going age \i per cent, were in the 
primary stage of instruction, and of the female population of 
the same age 0.9 per cent. The total expenditure on educatioti 
in 1903-4 was 1-3 lakhs, of which Rs. 8,784 were derived froni 
fees and Rs. £9,000 was contributed by local bodies. 

The District contains one civil hospital, one hospital for Hospitals 
females supported by the Lady Dufferin Fund, and nine dispen- “d 
saries. All these institutions together contain accommodation 
for 81 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
74,227, of whom 981 were in-patients, and 2,392 operatiorts 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 21,458, the greater 
part of which was met from Provincial revenues. 

Vaccination has made satisfactory progress. In 1903-4 the Vaccina- 
number of persons successfully vaccinated was 34-28 per 1,00^, a®", 
the mean for the province being 36-58. Vaccination is coni- 
pufsory in the three municipahtfes of Amraotl town, Amraoii 
civil station, and KSranja. 

In August, 1905, when the six Districts of Berar were iv Reconsii- 
constituted, the whole of Ellichpur District was incorporated 
in Amraotl, and on the other hand the Murtazapur tahik was 
transferred to Akola. The present area of Amriioti District (s 
4,754 square miles, and the population of that area in 1901 
was 809,499. 

[F. W. Francis, Taluk Seftlemenf Reports; Amraotl (1899), 
Murtazapur (1899), Morsl (1899), and Chandur (1900).] 

Amraotl Taluk. — Head-quarters taluk of the District tjf 
the same name in Berar, lying between 20° 41' and zi° iz' I|. 
and 77® 32' and 78“ 2' E., with an area of 672 square mile^. 
Population fell from 183,508 in 1891 to i 75 iSS 7 » ^^t 

its density, 261 persons per square mile, is higher than in any 
other taluk of the District, save Ellichpur. The taluk contains 
259 villages and five towns: Amraoti (population, 39 » 5 *^, 
including the civil station which is counted as a separate 
town), Badnera (10,859), Kholapur (5,373)1 Wai.<iaoi< 

Jagir (5,284). The demand for land revenue in 1903 .( W '-i 
Rs. 6,21,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The tdliA li<'^ 
fertile valley of Berar, but the almost imifmut 
of this valley are broken by a low i.tuita o’ ' *' 
hills running from Amraotf town iovA"i* ' ' ''' 
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Chandur Taluk.— South-eastern laluh of Amraotf District, 
Berar, lying between 20“ 31' and 21® 13'N. and 77® 40' and 78' 
18' E., with an area of 855 square miles. The population fell 
from 198,106 in 1891 to 192,805 in 1901 ; and its density, 235 
persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District, the 
MelghSt taluk excepted. The taluk contains 307 villages 
•and four towns : Chandur (population, 5,700), the head-quar- 
ters, Mangrul DastgIr (6,588), Talegaon-Dashasauasra 
(6,220), and Dattapur (5,187). Talegaon was formerly the 
head-quarters of the taluk, but ChSndur was selected subs^ 
quently, as being on the railway. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Ks. 3,80,000, and for cesses Ks. 29,000. The 
taluk lies in the central valley of Berar and in the valley of 
the Wardha river, which bounds it on the east; but the 
uniform fertility of these two tracts is varied by the aridity 
of a low range of rocky hills running from ChSndOr to 
Amraotl, 

Da.ryS.pur . — TSluk of Amraotl District, BerSr, lying between 
20® 49' and 21° 20' N. and 77° ii' and 77® 38' E., with an area 
of 505 square miles. The population fell from 122,55210 1851 
to 113,698 in 1901. Thedensity is 227 persons per square mile. 
The taluk contains 244 villages and one town, ANJA^tCAOi' 
(population, 8,783), the population of Daiy3pur, the head- 
quarters of the taluk, being only 4,389. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,11,000, and for cesses Ks. 48,000. 
The ialttk lies in the fertile Payanghat valley, being bounded 
on the north by the Gawllgarb Hills, and is well watered by 
streams running southwards from those hills into the Puma. 
DatySpur was formerly a taluk of Ellichpur, but was, with the 
rest of that District, incorporated in Amraoti District in August, 
1905, 

EUicbpur Subdivision. — Subdivision of Amraoti District, 
Berar, consisting of the Euachpur and Melghat taluks, 

EUicbpur Taluk. — Formerly the head-quarters taluk of 
Ellichpur District, but since August, 1905, a taluk of Amraoti 
District, BerSr, lying between 21® 9'and2i° 24'N. and 77° 23' 
and 77® 53' E., with an area of 469 square miles. The population 
fell from 146,215 in 1891 to 146,035 in 1901 ; but its density, 
311 persons per square mile, is higher than in any other taluk 
in Berar. The taluk contains 214 villages and five towns : 
Ellichpur (population, 26,082), the head-quarters, Paratwada 
(ro,4ro), l^RASGAON (7,456), SiRASCAON (6,537), and 
Chandur Bazar (5,208). The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 5,17,000, and for cesses Rs. 4r,ooo. The 
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taluk lies in the Fayanghat, and is bounded on the north by 
the Gawllgarh Hills. 

Slelghat. — Northernmost taluk of Berar, formerly part of 
Ellichpur District, but since August, 1905, incorporated in 
Amraoti District, lying between ai” 10' and 21“ 47' N. and 76“ 
38' and 70° 40' E., with an area of 1,631 square miles. The 
population fell from 46,849 in 1891 to 36,670 in 1901, the 
decrease being due to the famine of 1899-1900, which led very 
many of the KorkOs to emigrate northwards. The density of 
the population, 22 persons per square mile, is lower than in 
any other taluk of Berar. Villages, many of which are small 
collections of Korku dwellings, number 330 ; and the taluk 
contains no town. Its head-quarters are at the sanitarium of 
Chikalda. The inhabitants are principally Korkus ; and the 
taluk, a very large proportion of which is state forest, lies 
entirely in the Gawllgarh Hilts, a branch of the Satpura range. 
The land assessment is based, not on acreage, but on ox-gangs, 
or the area which can be ploughed by a pair of bullocks. 
The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was 
Bs. 44,000. 

Morsi Taluk . — Taluk of Amraoti District, Berar, lying 
between 21“ 12' and 21® 34' N. and 77® 48' and 78® 29' E., 
with an area of 662 square miles. The population fell from 
152,374 in 1891 to 143,734 in 1901, its density in the latter 
year being 231 persons per square mile. The taluk contains 
231 villages and four towns: MorsI (population, 8,313), the 
head-quarters, Warud (7,179), Sendurjana (6,860), and Ner 
P mcLAi (5,408). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Ks. 5,18,000, and for cesses Ks. 41,000. The taluk lies 
"chiefly in the fertile valley of the Wardha river, which bounds 
it on the east and south-east; but a narrow tract along its 
north-western border occupies the lower slopes of the Satpura 
Hills. 

Amraoti Town. — ^Head-quarters of the District and taluk of 
the same name in Berar, situated in 20° 56' N. and 77® 47' E. 
Population (1901), 34,216, while the civil station, 3 miles 
distant from the town, has an additional 5,295. Of the 
inhabitants of the town, 26,773 were Hindus, 6,295 Musalmans, 
781 Jains, and 112 Christians. 

The temple -of Bhawani or Amba Devi, which furnishes a 
doubtful derivation for the name of the town, was the tradi- 
tional scene of the votive ceremonies of RukminT, sister of 
Rukmin, Raja of Vidarbha, before her projected marriage to 
Sisupala, Raja of Chedi, which was prevented by the demi-god 
G 2 
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Krishna carrying her off from Amraotl. But the toTO has no 
historical importance, and is not to be confounded mih the 
Amraott mentioned in the Ain-t-Akbarf as a pargana town in 
the sarkar of Kalam, which was RSne Amraotl, now a rillige 
in YeotmSi District and iSluk. The commercial importance of 
Amraotl is of recent growth, and is not traceable beyond the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, when a large number of 
people, driven from Akola by the tyranny of the tSluiiir, emi- 
grated to Amraotl. In 1804 General Wellesley, afterwards Dnle 
of Wellington, encamped here after the capture of Gawilgarh. A 
strong stone wall from ao to a6 feet in height, al- miles in circuit, 
and having four gates and five wickets, surrounds the torm. The 
wall was begun in 1807 by the Nizam’s government to protect 
wealthy traders of the town from the Pindaris. The Khunafl 
(bloody) wicket is said to be so called from 700 persons haring 
fallen in a fight close to it in 1818. About sixty years ago 
Amraotl received another large addition to its population from 
Akola. In 1848 the price of Jowar, the staple food of the 
people, rose tenfold at Amraoti owing to drought and the 
populace murdered DhanrSj Sahu, a wealthy trader, who had 
bought up large quantities of rice. 

There ate two municipalities, one for the town, created in 
1867, and another for the civil station. The receipts and expen- 
diture during the ten years ending 1900-1 averaged Ks. S3i°o® 
in the town, and Rs. 14,000 and 14,700 in the civil sta- 
tion. The incomes of the town and civil station in 1903-4 
were Rs. 53,000 and Rs. 18,000 respectively, the principal 
sources being taxes in the case of the town and taxes and cesses 
in the case of the civil station. The expenditure in the town 
was Rs. 72,000, chiefly on water-supply and conservancy, and 
in the civil station Rs. 13,000, chiefly on public works and 
conservancy. The town obtains its water-supply, which is pre- 
carious in years of deficient rainfall, from the KaldpSni tank, 
the civil station being supplied from the Wadali tank. Amraoti 
was formerly the local head-quarters of the Berar administra- 
tion, and is still the head-quarters of the Revenue Division of 
Berar j but the Court of the Judicial Commissioner has been 
removed to Nagpur since the transfer of the province to the 
administration of the Centra! Provinces. There are two high 
schools, one maintained by Government and the other by 
private enterprise, several primary schools, hvo dispensaries, 
and a Lady Dufferin hospital. Two vernacular newspapers, 
the Vatdariha and the Rramoda Shtdhu, are published here. 
The town now contains ir ginning factories and 19 cotton 
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presses. It is the principal cotton-mart in Berar, and is con. 
nected v^ith the N 3 gpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Baihray at Badnera by a branch (state) raihray 6 miles in 
length. Until the raihvay diverted the trade to Bombay, the 
Amraotl cotton was chiefly sent to MirzSpur on the Ganges 
on pack-bullocks. In 1842 a single merchant is said to 
have dispatched x 00,000 bullock-loads by this route to 
Calcutta. 

Anjangaon. — Town in the Daryapur taluk of Amtaoti 
District, Beriir, situated in 21° 10' N. and 77” 20' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 8,783. The town stands on the Shahnur river and 
is a centre of local trade, the principal articles of commerce 
being Ian, cotton cloth, and basket-work. It was here that the 
treaty of December 30, r8o3, with Daulat Rao Sindhia was 
signed by General Arthur Wellesley, as Agent to the Governor- 
General, after the third Maratha War, which terminated trith 
the fall of Gawilgarh. 

Badnera (or Wadnera). — Town in the District and taluk of 
Amraotl, Berar, situated in 20“ 52' N. and 70“ 46' E. Popula- 
tion (jpotX ICV859. The town is roenrioned in the Ainl- 
Akbati as the head-quarters of a fargana in the sarkar of 
Gawll. It is known as Badnera BibT, as it formed, with KSranja, 
part of the dowry of Daulat Shah Begam, daughter of Darya 
Imad Shah of Berar, who was given in marriage to Husain 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. The exactions of successive 
rulers depopulated Badnera, and it was plundered in 182* by 
Raja Ram, who partly demolished the fort and town walls. 
The railway station (Badnera junction) is 413 miles from 
Bombay, on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. It is connected with Amraotl by a branch (state) 
railway 6 miles long. Badnera is important as the station 
whence all the Amraotl cotton is dispatched to Bombay. The 
town contains a cotton-spinning and weaving factory, where 
248 looms and 16,336 spindles were at work in 1903-4, the 
number of hands employed being 822. 

Bhatkuli. — Village in the District and taluk of Amraotl, 
Berar, situated in 20“ 54' N. and 77“ 39' E., 10 miles from 
Amraotl town. Population (1901), 2,767. R5ja Rukmin of 
Vidarbha is said to have retired to this place after the abduc- 
tion of his sister Rukmini by Krishna. 

Chandur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Amraotl District, Berar, situated in 21“ 49' N. and 
78° 2' E. Population (1901), 5,700. The station on the 
Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway is 43 ° 
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miles from Bombay. The town contains 5 cotton-presses and 
12 ginning factories. 

Cbandur. — ^Town in the Ellichpur ialuk of Amraotl District, 
Berar, situated in 2 1° 15' N. and 77“ 47' E. Population (1901), 
5,208. A weekly market, which yields considerable revenue, 
is held here and gives to the town the name Chand&r B3zar, by 
which it is usually known in order to distinguish it from the 
head-quarters of the Chanddr taluk. 

Chikalda. — Sanitarium in the Melghat taluk, Amraotl 
District, Berar, situated in 21° 24' N. and 77° 22' R, on a 
plateau in the Satpura Hills, about 5 miles in length and three- 
quarters of a mile broad, 3,664 feet above the sea; distant 
about a mile and a half from GawTlgarh fort and rather less 
than 20 miles from Ellichpur. Chikalda is connected with 
Ellichpur by three roads, one of which, 30 miles in length, is 
suitable for carriages. At Ghatang, about half-way between 
Ellichpur and Chikalda, is a travellers’ bungalow, which is an 
agreeable resting-place. There is no tonga service between 
Ellichpur and Chikalda, and travellers must make their own 
arrangements with the iahsUdSr&t the former place for carriage. 
Chikalda has been a favourite BerSr sanitarium since 1839, 
when the first bungalows were built on the plateau by officers 
of the EUichpqr Brigade. The heads of departments in BerSr 
spend a portion of the hot season at Chikalda, which is also the 
head-quarters of the Conservator of Forests and of the iahstl- 
dar of the Melghat. The climate, though not to be compared 
with that of sanitaria at higher elevations in the Himalayas and 
Nllgiris, is equable, cool, and bracing. The mean temperature 
in May, July, and December, which may be selected as typical 
of the hot, rainy, and cold seasons, is 86°, 75°, and 65°. The 
scenery is beautiful, and the vegetation luxuriant and varied in 
character — ^roses, clematis, orchids, fem^ and lilies succeeding 
each other with the changing seasons. Balsams, zinnias, wild 
ginger, and orchis also abound. Excellent potatoes were 
formerly grown at Chikalda, and tea might possibly be gro^vn, 
though not in quantities sufficient to justify the exploitation of 
the limited area of the Chikalda plateau. The coffee gro^vn in 
private gardens is of excdlent quality; and the plateau, if 
brought under cultivation, could doubtless supply vegetables 
for a European community larger than that rvhich is now 
accommodated in the hvelve houses in Chikalda, and in an 
hotel. At Mariampur, near Chikalda, the order of St. Francis 
of Sales has a mission. 

DattApur. — Town in the Ch2ndur/n/«^ of Amraotl District, 
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Berar, situated in so® 47' N. and 78® i I'E. Population (1901), 
5,187. The place is a local centre of the cotton trade, with 
some cotton-ginning factories and presses. 

EUiclipur Town. — Head-quarters of the Bllichpur falttk of 
Amraotl District, Bcrar, situated in 21® 16' N. and 77® 33' E. 
The population in 1901 numbered 26,082, of whom 18,440 
were Hindus, 7,244 Musalm.lns, 231 Jains, and 136 Animists. 
Until August, 1905, Ellichpur was the hc.ad-quartcrs of a 
District of the same name. 

The town of Ellichpur has an interesting history. L0c.1l 
legend ascribes its found.ition to the eponymous Riija 11, said 
to have been a Jain who came from the village in Ellichpur 
District now known as Khan Zamfinnagar, in Samvat 1115, 
corresponding to a.d. 1058. Tlie legend represents him as a 
ponerful independent B.ij.i ; but from all that is known of the 
iiistory’ of Ber.ir at this period it seems that the province formed 
part of the kingdom of Somesvara I, of the restored Chrdukya 
dynasty. The .ibsurditics of the legend of the war of R5j.i II 
with Shilh Abdur-RahmUn GhSri, a hero of the 'hc.idlcss 
horseman ’ type, said to be, like S.lDr Masfld of Bahraich, .1 
nephew of MabinQd of Gb.iTnl, arc sulTicicnt to cast a doubt 
on the very existence of RajJlI; and it is not improb.iblc 
that the whole story is a corruption of the Pachpirya legends of 
Northern India. 

Tire first mention of Ellichpur in authentic history is made 
by B.iranT, who describes it as being, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century A. D., ‘one of tire famous cities of the Deccan.’ 
The city, and the district of which it was the cnpit.i1, were 
assigned to AlS-ud-dtn after his first expedition to Dcogiri in 
1294, but still remained under Hindu administmtion, the 
revenues being remitted to Delhi. On the final fall of Dcogiri 
in 1318, the city, with the rest of BerSr, came under the direct 
administration of the Muhamraad.in conquerors. During the 
rule of the Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan it w.is the capital of 
the laraf or province of Dcnlr. Muhammad Shah {i378“97)» 
the fifth king of that dynasty, csuiblishcd here an orphanage 
after the famine which occurred during his reign. Ffroz Shah, 
the eighth king, h.iltcd at Ellichpur in 1400 while his generals 
undertook a successful expedition against the Gond kingdom 
of Kherla ; and Ahmad Shah U’alf, the brother and successor 
of Firor, halted with his army at the provincial capital, while 
the forts of Griwllgarh and Namala were being built and re- 
paired between 1425 and r.t28. From 149^^ 1® ^57* Ellichpur 
was the rapital of Ber.ir under the kings of the Imad Shahi 
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dynasty*. On the overthrow of that dynasty by Murlart 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar in the latter year, the tovk-n a;nm 
became a provincial capital. In the early days of the Mughal 
occupation of BerSr its importance declined, owing to the 
selection of BalSpur as the seat of the provincial governor; hut 
it soon regained its position as the capital of the imperial 
Siibah of BerSr. It again lost most of its local prestige when 
Asaf Jah, the first Nizam, in 1724 became virtually the iiv- 
dependent ruler of the Deccan, and the city was placed under 
a governor subordinate to the viceroy. The first governor 
appointed was Iwaz Khan, who ruled for five years (1724-8), 
and was succeeded by Shujaat Khan (1729-40), who quarrelled 
with the Mar^tha, Kaghujl Bhonsla, fought with him new 
Bhugaon, and was hilled in the battle. Hie victor plundered 
the Ellichpur treasury. Sharif Khan next succeeded and held 
office from 1751 to 1762. He claimed equality irith the Nizam, 
who consequently deposed him. The Nizam’s son. All Jsh 
Bahadur, was then appointed governor; but he administered 
by his deputy, Ismail Khan the Afghan, the first of a succession 
of Afghan governors. The next in succession was SalSbat 
Khan, who, though he remained only two years at Ellichpur, 
did much to improve the city. He enlarged the palace, made 
a public garden, and extended the ancient water-channels. 
He was a brave soldier, and, on war breaking out between the 
Nizam and Tipu Sultan, he was ordered to join the army, and 
distinguished himself in the field. He also saw service at the 
battle of Kardla, and was with General IVellesley’s army in 
1803. His son, Namdar Khan, received, besides his father’s 
Ja^r of two lakhs, another of like value at Ellichpur, and 
succeeded his father as governor of Berar, with the title of 
Nawab, holding the governorship till his death in 1843. He 
is said to have been placed by his father under the special 
protection of General Wellesley; and he received a separate 
Jaffr for the payment of the Ellichpur Brigade. After some 
years he fell into arrears and gave up the greater part of his 
JSpr, retaining only a rental of £3,500. He was succeeded 
by his nephew, Ibrahim Khan, who lived until 1846, when liis 
widow’s father, Ghuh^m Hasan, was allowed to inherit the 
estate and the title of Naw3b on payment of n msarana of 

'■ Tic kings of this dynasty were 

I. Fathnliah Imad-al-mnlk ... I4<>0-IJ04 

3, Ala-nd-din Imad SfaSb .... 1504-29 

3 . DaryS Imad ShSh ..... l5Z9-fi3 

4. BiirhSn Imad ShSh .... >550-73 
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7 Inkhs. This sum he borrowed from a local banker, at whose 
suit the palace and other property of the Nawilb at Ellichpur 
were attached. The family is now extinct. 

There is at Ellichpur a well-known darj^Sh or burial shrine, 
which bears the name of the mythical warrior, Abdur-Rahmiln, 
nlrc.ady mentioned. Though the shrine is certainly not the 
resting-pkace of a nephew of Mahmttd of GharnT, it is by no 
means modem. It is said to hiive been built by one of the 
Bahmani Sultilns more than four hundred years ago, and may 
thus have been erected by Ahmsid Shall Wall during his visit 
to Ellichpur, in the belief that Mahmud’s nephew actually 
perished here ; but .as the legend of llulha Rahman, as the 
saint is popularly knonn, conneets this shrine with another at 
Khcria, where the hero’s he.ad is s.aid to be buried, the more 
probable supposition is that it was erected by ITror, Shah to 
the memory of one of his captains slam .at Khcria in 1400. 
The urs or anniversary ceremony of the mythical Abdiir-Rali- 
m.anis cclcbr.itcd nnntially by a fair on the rothofRabi-ul-awal. 
The old palace of the Naw.abs is a building of little historical 
interest, but some of the tombs are handsome. 

The municip.ality of Ellichpur was created in 1869, and the 
receipts and capenditure for the ten yearsending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 19,000. In t903“4 the income was Rs. 14,669, mainly 
derived from taxes; and the expenditure w.xs Rs. 14,171, the 
principal heads being conservancy and public works. The 
niunicip.ality h.as not undertaken any new works of imporUance, 
but it maintains the old sy.stcm of water-supply. The trade 
in cotton is considerable, the commodity being comejed to 
Amraotl by ro.ad (32 miles). Colton carpets arc woven loc.all). 
There arc excellent metalled roads connecting Ellichpur with 
Amraotl and with Chikalda xiaGhalang (30 miles). Considcr- 
.able quantities of forest produce are brought from Mclgh.lt for 
s.alc in the weekly market. The more important public build- 
ings are at the civil station of Baratwaba, 2 miles dist.ant. In 
the town are several relics of the Nawilbs, such as gardens, 
wells, mosques, iS:c., besides several ginning factories. 

G3.wngarh Fort. — A deserted hill fortrcj.s in the S.Itpiir.ls, 
in the Mclghat taluk of Amraotl District, Berar, situated in 2 1® 
22' N. and 77° 23' E., on the svatershed between the Pflma 
and TaptI rivers, at an elevation of 3,595 h:ct. It is impossible 
to s.ay when the G-twIlgarii hill was first fortified, but the name 
seems to point to its h.aving been .atone time a G.ioli .stronghold. 
The fort as it stands is the svork of Muhammadan builders, 
and cannot be assigned to an earlier date than that given by 
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Firishta, who tells us that it was built by the Bahmani king, 
Ahmad Shah Wali, when he halted at Ellichpur from 1425 to 
1428. It was improved and thoroughly repaired in 1488 by 
Fath-ullah Imad-ul-mulk,* as appears from a partially obliterated 
inscription over the south-western gate. Imad-ul-mulk, who as 
viceroy of the province under the roi fainiant, MahmadShSh 
Bahmani, had been for some years the actual ruler of BeiSr, 
was forced in 1490 by the pretensions of the minister, Amir 
Barid, to proclaim himself independent. He founded the 
short-lived ImSd Shahl dynasty, whose piindpal stronghold 
was Gawllgarh. The fort svas again improved and repaired 
in 1577 by the officers of MurtazS Nizam Shhh of Ahmadnagar, 
owing to a premature report that Akbar was marching on the 
Deccan. ’Th&Buty-i-BahrSm, a bastion in the south-west face, 
contains an inscription recording its construction by Bahnm 
KhSn on this occasion. The date (a.h. 985 = a.d. 1577) 
given in a chronogram. 

The fort was captured from the officer who held it on behalf 
of the king of Ahmadnagar by Saiyid Yusuf Khan Mashadi 
and Shaikh Abul Fazl in 1597-8, less than two years after 
Berar had been formally ceded to Akbar. In the third 
MarStha War the fortress was held by Beni Singh for Raghujl 
Bhonsla, and was stormed by General Arthur Wellesley on 
December 15, 1803. It was dismantled in r8s3. 

The principal building still standing in the fort is the large 
masjid, a handsome stone building in the Fathan style of archi- 
tecture. The front of the mosque is formed of seven arches, 
the central arch being slightly higher than the rest ; ar)d the 
covered portion was formerly three arches deep, and had twenty- 
one domes, but the western wall has fallen away and carried 
with it a row of domes, so that only fourteen now remain. A 
low minaret at the north-eastern angle has some handsome stone 
lattice-work. The gate now known as the Delhi Gate has two 
bas-reliefs, each representing a double-headed eagle holding 
elephants in its beaks and claws. This bird is the fabulous 
ganiahhertmda, the emblem of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar 
in the Carnatic ; and the occurrence of the emblem on a gate 
of the old military capital of Berar is particularly interesting, 
for it enables us to assign the gate to Fath-ullah Imad-ul-mulk, 
who was, as Firishta tells us, a Brahman of Vijayanagar cap- 
tured in boyhood and brought up as a Musalman. The ganda- 
bheranda on the Delhi Gate is a proof that he was proud of 
his origin. 

Karasgaon. — Town in the Ellichpur Af/»/6 of AtnraoU 
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District, Hcrar, situated in 21° 20' N. and 77° 39' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 7,456. A fort of fine sandstone, now in ruins, was 
built here in 1806 by one Vithal BhSg Deo, a local tahihdar. 

Kholfipur. — ^T’own in the District and taluk of Amraotl, 
Ilcntr, situated in 20® 57' N. and 77* 33' E., 18 miles west of 
Amraotl town. I’opulation (ipor), 5,373. Its silk trade was 
once considcmbic. In 1809 Vithal Shag Deo, Subahdar of 
Ellichpur, demanded a contribution of Rs. 1,00,000. On 
p.aymcnt being refused he captured the town, which was then 
protected by walls, and it was sacked by his troops. Its raifid 
dcctdcnce is partly attributable to the annual fights which 
formerly occurred between the Musalmans and the ICajputs, 
when the victorious p.arty always took occasion to plunder at 
least p.art of the town. 

Mangrul. — Town in the Chandiir taluk of Amraotl District, 
Ilcrar, situated in 2o®36'N. and 77® 52' E. Population (rpoi), 
6,588. The town is distinguished from other towns and vil- 
higcs of the same name by the epithet Dastglr, 

Morsi Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Amraotl District, llcnlr, situated in 21° 20' K. and 
78® 4' E. Population (1901), 8,313. The town cont.'iins eight 
ginning factories and two cotton-presses, and a Subbrdinatc 
Judge and a Munsif hold their courts here. 

Ker.— Town in the MorsT taluk of Amraotl District, IlcrSr, 
situated in 21° 15' N. and 78® a' E. Population (1901), 5,408. 
On a hill near by is a temple of Pingkii Devi, from which 
the town is generally known ns Ker Pinglai, to distinguish it 
from Ker Parsopant, in the D.trwh.’i taluk of Ycotm5l Dis- 
trict, formerly a more important place, and mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbaft as a fargana town. 

Faratwada. — Cis'il st.ation of Ellichpur town, Amraotl 
District, BcMr, from which it is distant 2 miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901, w-hen the town was garrisoned by a regiment of 
Native infantrj’ and a battery of the late IlydcrlihSd Contingent 
artillery, was 10,410; but the troops were removed in 1905. 
The town is situated on the Sapan and Bich.'in rivers. 1'hc 
municip.ility was created in 1894. The rcccijits and expenditure 
from that year till 1901 averaged Its. 12,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 16,437, chiefiy derived from taxes and cesses j 
and the expenditure was Rs. 17,725, chielly on conscnancy 
and public works, - 

Ritpur (or Ridhpur). — Village in the Mor.sT taluk of Amraotl 
District, BerSr, situated in 21® 14' N, and 77® 51' E, Popula- 
tion (1901), 2,412. The vilkige is mentioned in the Airi-i- 
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Akbari as the liead-quarters of a pargana. It was a pla^e of 
importance as the tankhwah jaf^roi Salabat Khiln, governor oi 
EUichpur, at the end of the eighteenth century. At that time 
it was enclosed by a stone wall, which has almost enhVeljr 
disappeared, and is said to have contained 12,000 inhabipmts, 
many of whom iled owing to the oppression of Bisan Cimnd, 
ialttkdar in the time of NamdSr Khan. The principal build- 
ings of interest are Ram Cliandra’s temple, the Mahanubhava 
temple called Raj Math, and a mosque which has beeir the 
subject of much dispute. 

Rltpur is the chief seat and place of pilgrimage of thb sect 
vulgarly known as Manbhau, more correctly MahSnubhara. 
Its founder was Kishan Bhat, the spiritual adviser of a R 3 j 5 
who ruled at Faithan about the middle of the fourtPunth 
century. His followers believe him to have been the de®"- 
god Krishna, returned to earth. His doctrines repudiated a 
multiplicity of gods ; and the hatred and contempt whiph he 
endured arose partly from his insistence on the monotbe»hu 
principle, but chiefly from his repudiation of the caste system. 
He inculcated the exclusive worship of Krishna as the 
incarnation of the Supreme Being, and taught his disciples to 
eat with none but the initiated, and to break off all formPt hes 
of caste and religion. The scriptures of the sect are composed 
in the Bhagavadgita, which all are encouraged to read, 
head of the sect is a mahant, with whom are associated a 
number of priests. The sect is divided into two classes, 
celibates and gharbatis or seculars. Celibacy is regarded as 
the jrerfect life, but matrimony is permitted to the weaker 
brethren. The celibates, both men and women, shave all haw 
from the head and wear clothes dyed with lampblack. Th® 
lower garment is a ^vaistcloth forming a sort of skirt, a^d is 
intended to typify devotion to the religious life and conse^l®®^*- 
indifference to distinctions of sex. The dead are buried m 
sal^ in a sitting posture. Kishan Bhat is said to have obtai®®® 
a magic cap, by wearing which he was enabled to assum^ the 
likeness of Krishna, but the cap was taken from him and 
This is probably a Br 9 hmanical invention, like the story of 
Kishan Bbat’s amour with a Mang woman, which was poSS'Wy 
composed to lend colour to the absurd BrShmanical derivation 
of Manbhau, the vulgar corruption of the name of the sect 
(jaang + bhau = ‘Mang-brother’). The name Mahanubhava 
is borne by the sect with pride, and appears to be derived from 
tnahS (‘great’) and amtbhava (‘intelligence’). It is written 
MabanubhSva in all their documents. The Mahanubliaras 
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appear to be a declining sect. They numbered in BerSr 
in tSSi, but in ipoi there were only 2,566. 

[In former editions of the GawHur, the erroneous connexion 
of the Manbhau sect with the Mang caste was unfortunately 
accepted as true. In consequence of some legal proceedings 
which incidentally arose from'this misstatement, the mahanU 
of the sect put themselves into communication with Prof. 
K. G. Bhandarkar of Poona, and also placed at his disposal 
their sacred books, which, as attested by colophons, go back 
to the thirteenth century. Prof. Bhandarkar has satisfied 
himself of the genuineness of these books, which are written in 
an archaic form of Marathi. They prove that the MSnbhau 
sect (or Mahanubhava, as it is there called) was founded by 
one Chaknadham, a Karhada BrShman, who was contem- 
porary with the Vadava Krishna RajS (a. D. 1247-60), and is 
regarded as an iniuirnation of DattStreya. It is interesting to 
find that two of the present ma/tants of the Manbhau sect arc 
natives of the Punjab, and that they have a malh at KSbul. 
As explaining the introduction of the name of Kishan Bhat, 
mentioned above, Prof. Bhandarkar has further discovered in 
the Manbhau books an account of various religious sects for- 
merly flourishing in hfahSrashtra. Among them is one called 
Matangapatta, confined to Mah3rs and MSngs, which is said 
to hare been founded by one Krishnabhatia, about whom is 
told the legend of an amour with a Mang woman. This sect 
is still represented in Ahmadnagar District.] 

Senduijana. — Town in the MorsI taluk of Amraotl District, 
Bciar, situated in 21° N. and 78° 6' E. Population (1901), 
6,860. The town has declined in importance since 1872, 
but a large bazar is held here once a week. 

Sirasgaon. — Town in the Ellichpur taluk of Amraotl 
District, Berar, situated in 21” 19' N. and 77' 44' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 6,537. A small bazar is held here once a week. 

Talegaon. — Town in the ChSndilr taluk of Amraotl District, 
Berar, situated in 20® 41' N. and 78“ 8' E. Population (1901), 
6,220. It was formerly the head-quarters of the present Chiindilr 
taluk, but the tahsildtVs courthouse was removed to Chandflr 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The town is known, to 
distinguish it from other towns and villages of the same name, 
as Talcgaon-Dashasahasra’ (vulgo, Dash.lsar), or ‘Talegaon of 
the ten thousand.’ The story goes that the wife of ihajaglfdar 
and the wife of a wealthy merchant entered into competition 
in the weekly market for a fine pumpkin. The contest between 
wealth and dignity ended in the vegetable being knocked 
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down to the merchant’s wife for ten thousand rupees. Eut a 
more credible legend connects the epithet Mrith the fonner 
population of the town. 

Walgaon (or Balgaon).— town in the District and 
taluk of Amtaotf, Berar, situated in ai® N. and 77*4s'E. 
Population (igoi), 5,284. A weekly bazar is held here. 

"Warud. — Town in the Morsi taJuh of Amraoll Distiict, 
Berar, situated in 21® 10' N. and 78® 7' E. Population (1901), 
7 jI 79 ' The town, which is known among Mus.ilmJins as 
Barur, is a local centre of the cotton trade and contains 
ginning factories. 

Yeotmal District. — ^District in Berar. Ste WOs. 

Bonn- Wun District {IVanl in Marilthi and U'un in Urdfl).— 
i1aries,con- pgnner District in Berar, lying between 19° 45' and ro' 
42' N. and 77° 37' and 79® 11' E., with an area of 3,910 
and ri\-cr square miles, incorporated since 1905 in the new Yeotmal 
systems. jt ,vas bounded on the north by the Amraotl 

and ChSndar taluks of Amraotl District ; on the cast by tbe 
AVardha ; on the south by the Pengangn ; and on the west by 
the Pusad and MangrQl taluks of Basim District. 

The area, except the valley of the Bembla river in the north, 
which lies in the PaySnghat, is situated in the B5ll!gh3t. 
The greater portion of the valley of the IVardha on the cast 
is, however, similar in its physical aspects to the PdyanghSt, 
the soil, here and in the Bembla valley, consisting of a deep 
layer of rich black loam. The formation in the Wfin tahik, 
in the south-eastern comer of the District, is peculiar, and 
will be noticed later. AVith these exceptions, the District con- 
sists of hilly country formed by offshoots from the Ajanta 
chain, of which two ranges may here be distinguished. Ihc 
first crosses the north-western boundary of the District near 
IxihT, and runs eastward, with an inclination to the south, for 
about 70 miles, when it turns to the south and runs down to 
the Pengangii near KUyar. On this plateau Veotm. 11 , the 
head-quarters of the District, is situated, at an elevation of 
1,476 feet. The second range enters the District from the 
west, near Mangrul Pir and to the south of the first, and 
branches into two ranges, one of which runs north-east towards 
D.lrwh. 1 , while the other takes a south-easterly direction ns tar 
as AA’arur, where it ceases. The highest point in the District, 
1,921 feet above sea-level, is on this range, i he scenery is 
less monotonous than in the central valley of Itcr.Ar. 'J'he 
rocky hills arc well wooded, nnd the riicr scenery is fine, 
especially in the rainy season. 
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The river system consists of the Wardha and Penganca 
and their tributaries. These two rivers meet at the south- 
eastern comer of the District, and the latter drains tlie greater 
part of it, the affluents of the AVardha, except the Bcinbla, 
being small and unimportant. The tributaries of the Fcnganga 
arc the Ama and Aran, which unite before they meet it, the 
AVagharl, the KunI, and the Vaidarbha. 

The hill ranges already mentioned constitute, so far as Bcrar Geology, 
is concerned, the eastern limit of the great cap of Deccan trap. 

On their south-eastern margin, the pre-Cambrian rocks of the 
Furana group come to the surface. These consist of shales, 
often altered to slates, sandstones, frequently changed to 
quartzites, and limestones, also sometimes altered. They arc 
covered with two small outlying patches of Deccan trap south- 
east of Kayar, and with some outliers of GondwSna beds farther 
west. Of these old rocks the sandstones, approaching quartzites 
in structure, form the western front of ikLiljgnrh hill, the 
eastern and main part of which is composed of s.’indstoncs 
belonging to the Kamptee division of the GonduSna system. 

The same Pur.lna sandstones form VSnak hill, which. rises 
to 1,005 feet above sea-level. Several bands of conglomerate 
occur, containing pebbles of hematite, from which the iron 
formerly made at Yinak was obtained. Shales, slates, and 
limestones of the FiirSna group prcv.ail to the west of the 
sandstone b.and, giving sonic very fine sections on the Fen- 
gangil and its tributaries. The Gondwana rocks belong to the 
Talchers, or basement barren beds, covered by coal-bc.aring 
B.arakars and the still younger Kamptee series. According 
to Mr. T. W. H. Hughes {Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
vol. xiii, p. 9S), about 3,100,000 tons of coal arc avaikablc in 
the District. Direct evidence of the occurrence of coal has 
been obtained throughout thirteen miles of country from Won 
to PapOr, and for 10 miles from Junad to Chincholl. 'I'hc 
most northerly point at which coal hits been found is Jhagra 
on the Wardhil, where a coal seam over 7 feet thick occurs at 
50 feet from the surface. South of this point the country is 
covered with trap, and the continuation of the cail-seams has 
not been proved ; but the Barakars crop out again near 
Pisgaon on the southern margin of the tongue of trap. At 
this point coal has been struck at 77 feet from the surface 
in a scam 37 feet thick, and at otiicr points to the south-east it 
has been proved in the same way by borings ; at Parsoda a 31- 
foot scam was met at 190 feet, and at AVOn at 300 feet. The 
existence of thick caal-scams has similarly been proved in the 
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Barakars which crop out near the Wardha river in the soulh- 
eastern part of the District. 

The forest vegetation will be noticed later. In the more 
open tracts the species that also occur in the forests arc found, 
as well as Atacia arabica, tamarinds, mangoes, banyans, 
&c. The field weeds are of the species usually found in 
Central India, and the hills arc covered with various grasses. 

Tigers, leopards, bears, wild hog, antelope, spotted deer, 
nilgai, * ravine deer * (gazelle), and grey monkeys are common ; 
the wolf, the wild dog {Cyan duklmntnsis), the hunting leo- 
pard {Cymelurus jubaitti), and the four-horned antelope (rr/m- 
nrus qnadricornii) less so. The crocodile is found in both the 
WardhS and the PengangS, and otters are not uncommon. 

The sun is very powerful and the air usually eatremely dry 
during the hot season, which lasts from March till June; but 
the heat is less intense than in the Fayanghat, the highest 
temperatures recorded at Ycotmitl being usually three or four 
degrees below the reading at Amraotl, and the nights are 
generally cool and pleasant tluoughout the year. In the rainy 
season the climate is generally temperate, and the cold season 
is pleasant, especially in the valleys and near streams. 

The rainfall is fairly uniform, and is heavier than that ex- 
perienced in the central valley of Beritr. Thus in 1901, which 
was a normal year, 41 inches were recorded, compared mth tg 
in AmrootT. 

The District was never a separate political entity. Before 
the arrival of the ^lusnlmans in 1294, it was probably subject 
at various times to the Gonds and to the Hindu Rajas of 
IVarangal. It formed part of the province of Berar under the 
Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan, but was frequently overrun by 
Gonds. In 1400 it was invaded and occupied by Gonds from 
Kherla ; and in 1435 the whole District, with the fortresses of 
Miihflr and Kalam, was in the bands of the ‘ infidels,’ probably 
the same Gonds. In this year Ahmad Shah IValf, the ninth 
Siilt3n of the Bahmani dynasty, attacked and reduced the two 
fortresses and recovered the District, slaying large numbers of 
the infidels. 

In 1479, in the reign of Muhammad Shah Lashkarl, the 
thirteenth ruler of the Bahmani dynasty, the iaraf or province 
of Beiiir was divided into two provinces, GSivll and M3hQr, the 
greater part, if not all, of what was till recently Wan District 
being included in the latter, under the governorship of 
Khudiin'and Khan the African, in whose possession it was 
when Fath-ullah Ini5d-ul-mulfc proclaimed himself Stiltiin of 
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Bcrarin 1490. Soon after this, however, Imad-ul-mulk wrested 
the province of JVfahGr from the successors of KhudSwand 
Khan. When Berar, in the reign of Akbar, passed under 
Mughal rule, the greater part of Wfln District was included in 
the sarkars of Kalam and MShflr. 

The long and wasting wars carried on by Aurangzeb gave 
rise to fiscal exactions from which the whole of Berar suffered ; 
and the reverses of the emperor afforded to Raja Bakht Bulnnd 
of Deogarh an opportunity of rar’aging the rich lowlands on 
both sides of the Wardhi Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the Marathas swarmed into the country ; and though 
Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-mulk strengthened his hold in 1724, all 
real power in Won District soon passed into the hands of the 
Bhonsla family. The District was the scene of the early 
rivalry between Raghujt Bhonsla, the founder of the Nagpur 
line, and his kinsman KanhojI. It was at Bham, on the top 
of a small plateau overlooking the Aran river, that RaghujI had 
an intimation of the bright future that lay before him ; and it 
was from BhSm that by a secret and solitary flight to Deogarh 
he escaped assasination at the hands of Kfinhojl and his son 
Rayaljl. The contest with KSnhojl ended in 1734, when 
RaghujI captured his rival at a.small village to the south of 
Wfln town. Eleven years later RaghujI, then firmly seated at 
Nagpur, wrested the Wfln pargana from Chflnda, to which 
power it had fallen during the confusion of the preceding years, 
and aftersvards annexed Ciulnda itself. The struggles in which 
the Nflgpur Raja, the Nizam, and the Peshwa were eng.iged 
during the rest of the eighteenth century did not directly affect 
Wfln District ; but on April 2, 1818, the Peshwii, when retreat- 
ing towards Chanda to effect a junction with Appa S.ihib, was 
pursued by a small British force under Colonel Adams, who 
overtook him at the little village of Siwni in the Kclapur 
and signally defeated him. During all these disorders the fertile 
lowlands along the Wardha suffered severely from the depre- 
dations of the Pindaris. In 1848 the District was disturbed by 
a man who claimed to be Appa Sahib, the former Rfljfl of 
Nagpur. The pretender, who had a following of about 4,000, 
was defeated and captured in 1849. In 1853 this area was 
‘ assigned ’ by the Nizam, with the rest of BerSr, to the East 
India Company, and at first was included in the luist Berar 
District, the head-quarters of which were at Amraotl. In 1864 
the District was formed by separation from the East Bcr.lr 
District, and was at first styled the South-east Berar District — 
a clumsy title which soon gave way to the late designation. 
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Tlic archncolojp‘c.11 romatn'i arc neither numerous not in- 
Icrcsting. No vestige rrf tlic old fort at Kalara nov remains, 
but from the numerous mins of stone dwelling-houses it mi) b» 
surmised that it was dismantled for the sake of its maicriih. 
There arc HcmJtlpami temples at Ycotmill and.lx)l)ira in the 
Vcotninl tSluk^ and at iJidkhcd and MahSgnon in the DJnhi 
tahh. At KeMpur and one or two other villages in the south 
of the District small stone forts arc found, but whether they 
were built by the Gonds or by the inhabitants as a protection 
against the Gonils is uncertain. At IthSm the ruins of large 
stone buildings creeled by Raghtijl blionsla arc still to be seen. 

The numtrer of towns and villages is r,so9. The populi- 
lion at 0.1011 of the l.ist four cniimcmtions was: (186;) 3:3,689, 
(r88i) 392,10:, (1891) 45»t6«3i {i99») 4 ^^, 9 ^ 9 - The 

decline in 1901 was due toa succession of verj' unhealthy yean 
rluring the decade and to the famine of 1899-1900, which, 
however, was less severe in Wiln than in any other District of 
llcrir. It WAS divided into the four ialuit of YroTtiXi, 
lUr.wiiA, Ki;t.APtJK, and Y'Ok. The headquarters of these 
(csccpt of Kchtpur, which arc at I*.lndharkawadi) arc at the 
places from which each is named. The toivns are Yfotvai, 
which is a municijiality, Dakwha, Dicras, and W’O.s. 

The following table gives, for each p.irticulirs of area, 
towns and villages, and population in 1901 1— 
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Nearly 79 per cent, of tlic people are Hindus. The density 
of the population, up persons per square mile, is less in Wfln 
than in any oilier District of BerSr, except Ellichpur, This is 
due to the large area of forest and uncultivabic land, and to the 
comparative poverty of the soil. The increase in the popula- 
tion in 1881 and iSpr was due largely to the influx of immi- 
grants .anxious to take up land. 7'he language of the great 
majority of the population here, os elsewhere in Berar, is 
Marathi. The Mu$alm3ns, who number 23,000, speak a 
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ioriii[il (liiVrt nf Tnlfi. vliitli j« p»»n''TalIy undrrttood bv nil 
iindfr vhifli I'-rm imliid'd tlif diMinrt but allied 
Iniii iinri Kfil'iinl, |t >1 Ml 1>) 55.500, and Ilanjlil or Labhanl 
In rt.ooo M'ltf tlnn *3, 000, lump pnnripilly jn tbc Pen- 

pi ti;'i l.illei, rprjil 'Jlllipu 

'I },r Kiml.l- , m nil otlu r DiOrin.; of nertr, largely exceed C#^« md 
fitliM i.ftM, nnd iniiiilier 105,000, the M.nltir'; coming second 
vith jfi.ooo 'I'lif fJotwK niimlwr 45,000, nnd the Kolnms and 
V.ii (Ill'll)',, nlliril ltil'c\ 15,000 .-ind ii.ooo. The nanj 5 r 5 s 
(.•f‘,rcir>), llif 'Jill*. (15,000), and llic Gaolli (13,000) arc more 
luiniMfiii', ili.m in nnj other Di'lnct of Benlr. Musalm'ins 
mimlici j?,ooo, Mftll' lo.ooo, lUianp.m 0,000, and Brahmans, 
vlio fiir h'.'. niinu’ious in IVOn than in any other District, 
f.,5<-,ii The prntiitapo (yq) of the population linng by the 
I'lnd is liiflirr in IVOn than in other Distnets of the protince. 

'I'he prii)iiiitioii vhiih the regular agricultural castes bear to 
ollii 1 tubes is ns has been seen, f.iirb high But in addition 
to iliisr the Cloiid tribes, no« no longer able to pursue at vrill 
their old nietipnion of hunting, have been driicn to the land . 
nnd thnu(’h thes are as set f.ir from being satisfactorv culti- 
latiiTs, nnd art, pethaps, from their intemperance and casy- 
pninp mtuTc nmo'ip the norst labourers in Berar, they are 
tiinble to find mote tonginial orcnpations More than 10 per 
<eiit of I In p ipiil.it ion n'c supplied bt industncs. 

Till 'c is <nb one Ch'istnn mission in the District, the Chnst zn 
AmeiK.in Tree Metliodi'l Mission, which did good worl: 10““*'“^* 
the f.imine of iSoo-tooo Of the roe Chnstians enumerated 
in not. 170 were natiscs, and of these the maionty \rcrc 


Mchislist 

The dec pblacV lo",mwbi<hcbaractc.nrestbclovirlrnGs of Ber-r Gosial 
is (o.’nd in the Bciiibla sa'les on the noih o*’ the District and 
in :’'c M-.'.'-ir. s.-.’ 1 cs on tbs' ca.st. On the platca'ux the so 1 is c'aoai. 
peniT ’b o'" p'T-er ov’-ts . and though the blaci loam ss of 
tie I'v't eivuTcncr, it row here rtta-ns the depth of :h- layer 
in t’lc sa'les-s It altcur/es w.h red ani I’.gbt-co'oured soHs 
cons' ''.-'..bb infe^or tia 1: jn qaabty; and both the bh'clt and 
the r.vt s 1 b .-.n froc.'e^t’j eose'cd sr.th stones, the p'e<snceof 
sil sh n :! c I’g'.ter sot;, ■< regarded bs the C’J.rvator as an 
rsb.i- tr.ge, fo* :: :s he"' esed that they help to retatn mots’ure. 

The * ' tn t''c s-a'.' n s p*" rhe s-naVer ns ers is deeper a- d trore 
fci th'.n on the p'.atcauv and a great ponton of the IVCn 
J is coscred sri'h a sands sol!, the atnints of the sandione 
fo— .-ton found thet. TrU so?., though ret ir/ert^.e. ts 
tec Jedb ir.'t.-or to the loam. The loam cf tl.e rlatsaus is 
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frequently combined with calcareous soil, which impairs its 
fertility. The success of the harvests, both Mari/ and mii, 
depends upon the south-west monsoon. 

Chief agri- The tenures are prindpally ryoiwari-, but ijanji^r, and 
SitisuL villages cover 1,283 square miles out of 3,921. The 

and prin- area of land held on these tenures is very much greater, both 
cipal crops, actually and proportionately, than in any other District of BetJr. 
The f/ara system was introduced after the Assignment, nith 
a view to bringing waste land rapidly under cultivation. No 
such device was found necessary in the plains, where the soil 
was richer and was not called upon to support a local class of 
unsatisfactory cultivators. 

The following table gives the chief agricultural statistics in 
1903-4, in square miles: — 


Telal. 

CaltUftted. 

Irrlpited. 

Coltitable 

Haste. 

FotesL 

3.9” 

2,679 

20 

209 

799 


The staple food-grain is jowar, or great millet, the area under 
which was 1,215 square miles. The area under cotton, the 
most profitable crop in Berdr, was 692 square miles. Pulses 
and oilseeds, which are more extensively cultivated in Wiin 
than in other Districts^ covered 283 and 173 square miles ; 
and wheat 75. 

Improve- Although the cultivated area has trebled during the last 
ments in thirty years, sop square miles, or more than 7 per cent, of the 
cultivable land in the District, still remain unoccupied. The 
practice. e.\pedient of leasing integral villages has been abandoned, and 
the unoccupied land is being taken up by degrees. It cannot 
be said that any improvement has been made in agricultural 
practice. On the contrary, the cultivator, here as elsewhere in 
Berar, has given up the fine long-stapled variety of cotton for 
which the province was formerly noted in favour of a coarser 
variety of short staple, which has the merit of being more prolific, 
and of requiring less attention than the superior variety. Culti- 
vators do not avail themselves freely of loans from Government. 
Cattle, &c. The breed of cattle owing partly to the situation of the 
District and partly to local conditions, more mixed than in 
other parts of BerSr. The origin of the breed is probably, in 
the main, a cross between the Umarda, or smaller variety of the 
local breed, and the ArvT breed of the Central Provinces ; but 
this cross is again much varied by cattle imported from other 
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parts of the Central Provinces and from the Hyderabad State, 
which arc brought to the weekly cattle market nt Digras, the 
laigcst in the province, and the annual cattle fair at Wiin town. 

The buifalocs arc chiefly of the N.igpuri and Dakhanl breeds. 

The ponies bred locally arc animals of little viiliic ; and the 
local breeds of sheep and goats, cspccLally the former, arc very 
poor. 

The area of irrigated Land in 1903-4 was rather less than Iirigniion. 
so square miles, nearly all of which was watered from wells and 
devoted princip.ally to giirdcn crops. The area irrigated from 
streams and tanks, though larger than in any other District in 
Bcrar, was only a 1 1 acres. 

Forests cover 799 square miles, a larger area than in any Forests. 
Other District of ller5r, except Ellichpur. They are divided 
into three classes, according as they are reserved for timber 
and fuel, for the supply of fodder, or for pasture Land. The 
arc.as of the three classes .arc *30, 21, and 548 squ.arc miles. 

Timber trees in forest lands of the second and third classes, 
which produce various grasses, arc few and unimportant. In 
forests of the first class the principal species arc, on the pla- 
teaux, IlosivtUia, Adina, BridtUa, TtrminaUa, &c. ; the slopes 
of the hills and the lower undulating ground have tettk, Ou~ 

Scinia, PUrocatfus Marsufium, DalUrgia laiiJoHa, &c. ; and 
in the lower parts of the rtivincs arc b.amboos (Dcndiocalamus 
stric/us). The forest revenue amounts to rather more than a 
lakh annu.ally, half of which is represented by grazing dues 
and the sum rc.ili7cd by the s.alc of fodder. Timber and fuel 
together bring in little more th.in a third of the amount realized 
from these sources. 

The mineral resources, which consist of co.il and iron, h.as-e Mincnii. 
alrc.idy been described under Geology. Neither is yet worked ; 
and though there is little doubt that coal-mines will yteld a 
h.'indsome profit, the same cannot be said of iron, for the cap. 
bilities of the District in this respect have yet to be explored. 

1 he fact that it would be possible to smelt on the spot any iron 
that may be discovered should encourage enterprise. Some 
soapstone is found near Wfln, but the product is of no economic 
importance. 

Arts and manufactures in WQn District, as elsewhere in Itcr.'ir, Arts and 
are unimportant. The practice of ginning cotton by hand is 
dying out ; and the chief manufactures consist of ordinary 
country cotton cloth, klmdU, saris, and turbans, woven in hand- 
looms. The printing of cotton cloth in fast colours is a local 
industry in the town of Wfln. The princip.al industr}* is the 
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preparation of cotton for the market, and the District contaim 
i6 ginning factories and 6 cotton-presses, all worked by stean 
Commerce. . The chief exports are raw cotton, oilseeds, and ceiealsand 
pulses j and the chief imports are cereals and pulses, salt, and 
sugar. Imports are mainly from neighbouring Districts, Bom- 
bay, and the Central Provinces ; and the exports are principally 
to Bombay by rail, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway being 
reached by the Yeotmal-DhSmangaon road. From the south- 
east of the District exports are carried to the Wardha Coal Slate 
Railway. Yeotmal is the chief centre of the cotton trade, and 
also of the general trade of the District. WQn, Dlnrha, and 
Digias are also important centres of general trade, large nnmbets 
of cattle being brought to the weekly cattle market at the last- 
named town. The trade is chiefly in the hands of Matwaris 
and Vanis. Most of the internal traflic is effected through 
the agency of the weekly markets held at the head vilk^es of 
the old pargattas, 111656 are managed by the local boards. 

Roads. There is no railway in the District The total length of 
metalled roads is lay miles, and of unmetalled roads i8 miles, the 
former being under the chaige of the Public Works department, 
and the latter under the District board. The principal toads are 
those from Yeotmal to Dhamangaon, Darwha, and Wfln tom 

Famine. The District does not differ from the rest of Berai in respect 
of its liability to famine, and it has suffered from all the famines 
that have visited the Province. It was affected less severely 
than other Districts by the scarcity which prevailed in 2896-7 
and by the famine of 1899-1900; but its partial escape from 
these calamities was due to purely fortuitous circumstances, 
not to any special advantages of soil or climate. At the height 
of the last famine, in June, 1900, 18,033 persons were on 
relief works, and 5,868 more were in receipt of gratuitous relief; 
and it is calculated that 750,000 cattle died, including those 
brought into the District from other parts of BerSr and the 
Central Provinces for pasture, which was available in WBn 
District after it had failed elsewhere. The statistics of mortality 
among cattle are merely an estimate, and cannot be accepted 
as accurate ; but the mortality was unquestionably greater than 
elsewhere in the province. 

Duirict There are no subdivisions in Wtin. A tahuldar resides at 
the head-quarters of each of the four laluh *. The superior 
staff of the District consists of the usual officers. 

Civil and For judicial purposes, Wfin now forms part of the Civil and 

just?ce.* Sessions District of East Berar, and has" an Additional Distn’et 
‘ Tile new Qlstrict of Veotmal, constituted in 1905, contains fite taluh. 
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Judge, a Subordinate Judge, and two Afunsifs. Murders arc 
rare ; but dacoityand robbery, though much less frequent than 
formerly, are still somewhat more common than in other Dis- 
tricts. Crime of this nature is principally committed by Banjaras 
and Kolams. The former tribe is gradually being weaned from 
its criminal propensities, which were the natural result of the 
failure of its hereditary means of subsistence, viz. pack carriage, 
the demand for which disappeared as means of communication 
were improved j and there is every reason to hope that the tribe 
will, by degrees, accept the new condition of things and adopt 
agriculture — for the extension of which there is still room — as 
its means of livelihood. The Kolams are the most backward 
tribe in the province, and their regeneration is to be looked for 
in the advance of education and the rigorous administration 
of the law, for they are not a tribe of hereditary criminals : they 
are only slow to learn that lawlessness is -not profitable in the 
long run. 

The Mughal land revenue demand in ^b^arganas which Land 
formed Won District was, according to the Ain-i-Aiiari, 4-8 "wenne. 
lakhs. At the time of the Assignment in 1853 it had fallen to 
Rs. 70,000, or little more than one-seventh of the demand in 
Akbar’s reign. The wars, famines, and maladministration of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early part of the nineteenth 
centuiy were the principal cause of this enormous decrease 
in production. The Gonds of Chanda were never thoroughly 
subdued by the Mughals ; and their depredations, combined 
with the exactions of the power which was nominally supreme, 
must have gone far towards exhausting the resources of the 
District. By the time that all the authority which the Mughal 
emperors of Delhi ever exercised in Berar had in fact passed 
into the hands of their great lieutenant in the Deccan, the 
Bhonslas had established their power in Wun District, and it 
may be presumed that they contributed but little to the coffers 
of the Nizam. They rendered the District one service by finally 
extinguishing Gond rule. When Berar fell into the hands of 
the revenue farmers, the cultivators fled from their oppression 
into British territory. Since the Assignment the recovery has 
been more gradual than in other Districts, for, except in a few 
favoured tracts, the soil is not such as to attract cultivators who 
have obtained holdings elsewhere. It was this consideration 
which induced the Administration to lease land, under rules 
modified from time to time, not by fields, but by integral 
villages, and thus to introduce an unaccustomed tenure into 
the province. 
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The first regular sun-ey and seltlemenl since the Assigturta 
took place between the years 1873 and 1876, and is still m 
force except in the DJrivha tatuk, svhcrc the settleuient xa 
revised in 1 S9S, the new rates of assessment being brou^t in'o 
force in i9o*-3. Under the original settlement the asetaje 
rate per acre was R. 0-7-6, vfitli a maximum of Ks. 1-8 and 
a minimum of R. 0-1-6, The average assessment pc: aoeh 
‘wet ' lands was Rs. 3. The new assessments in the Ditsts 
/iiM work out to a maximum of Rs. t-ii, a minimimi o( 
R. 0-3, and an average of R. 0-15-6 per acre, the nhole de 
niand being little more than 15 per cent, in excess of the eld 
revenue. I,and irrigated from tanks and streams is assessed it 
a maximum combined land and water rate of Rs. 3 per acre; 
that irrigated from wells sunk before the original setdementis 
assessed at the maximum mtc for ‘dry' land in the same 
neighbourhood ; and tbiit irrigated from wells made later is 
trc.'ited in all respects as ‘dry’ land. Rice land is assessed 
at a maximum rate of Rs. 6 per acre. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources are shown in the following table, in thousands el 
rupees :~ 



tSfti't. 

iSpO*!. 

1900-1. 

iTO-t- 

Land revenue • • 
Toul rcrcauc • « 

5 ,|j 

7.55 

5,87 

JO,tij 

6,58 

li,j6 

ir,SS 


Joeil Outside the municipality of YnontAL, local affairs are 
Iwardi. nmnagcd by the District board and the four /a/ff 4 boards sub- 
ordinate to it. The expenditure in 7903-4 svas Rs. 7 Si®®®' 
of which rather more than a sixth was spent on education, ^d 
rather more than a third on public works. The principal 
sources of income srere rates and assessed taxes, and a grant 
from Provincial revenues. 

roliccand The District Superintendent has general control over the 
i®*'** police under the Deputy-Commissioner. The District con- 
tained S3 police stations, including town police stations, and 
8 outposts. The force in 1903-4 numbered 417 policemen 
and 9 rural policemen, under 3 inspectors. The only jail 
is at Yeotmal, which contained in 1903-4 a daily average of 
41 prisoners. 

rducation. stands last among the six Districts of Berir in the 

literacy of its population, of whom s-p per cent. {5-6 males and 
o-i females} could read and write in 1901. The position of 
the District in this respect is due to the comparatively large 
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proportion of backward tribes — Banjaras, Gonds, Kol3ms, and 
Pardhans — which it contains. Education is most advanced in 
the Yeotmal and Darwha laluks, and least so in Kelapur. In 
1903-4 the District contained 76 public, 49 aided, and 10 un- 
aided schools, with a total of 6,102 pupils, of whom 4,647 
attended public schools, 233 were girls, and 156 were in 
secondary schools. 

The two secondary schools were managed by the Educational 
department, and of the primary schools 74 were managed by 
the District board and 54 were aided from public funds. The 
great majority of the pupils under instruction in the District 
were only in primary classes, and no girls had passed beyond 
that stage. Of the male population of school-going age, 7*6 
per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the 
female population of the same age, 0-27 per cent. Among 
Musalmans more than 6 per cent, are able to read and write. 

The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 41,000, of 
which Rs. 1,429 was derived from fees. 

The District possesses one hospital and six dispensaries, with Hospitals 
accommodation for 26 in-patients. In 1903 the number of®"^'’*®' 
cases treated was 34,900, of whom 314 were in-pattents, 
and 834 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 10,439, of which the greater part was met from Provincial 
revenues. 

In regard to vaccination the District holds the first place Vaccina- 
in the province. In 1902-3 the number of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 39-89 per 1,000, compared with 36-58, the 
mean for. the province. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
the municipality of Yeotmal. 

In August, 1905, when the six Districts of Berar were re- District 
constituted, this District received the designation of Yeotmal, 
and the Pusad iSluk of Basim, which ceased to exist as a 
separate District, was incorporated in it. The present area of 
Yeotmal District is 5,183 square miles, and the population 
of that area in 1901 was 575,957. 

\T&liik Settlement Reports : R. R. Beynon, Yeotmal 
JViin (1875) ; P. W. Francis, Danoha (1901).] 

Darwha Taluk. — Taluk of Yeotmal District (formerly 
known as Wun), Berar, lying between 19® 52' and 20” 36' N. 
and 77® 34' and 78® ii' E., with an area of 1,062 square miles. 

The population rose from 156,580 in 1891 to 156,679 in 1901, 
the density in the latter year being 148 persons per square mile, 
the highest in the District. The taluk contains 327 villages 
and 2 towns, Darwha (population, 5,168), the head-quarters, 
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and Dickas (6,034). The demand for land revenue in !9a}-4 
was Rs. a, 91, 000, and for cesses Rs. ai.ooo. The /j&Hes 
in the MillSgh.’lt, or southern plateau of Berar, but is utH 
watered by streams flowing southrard to the Penganga, rtich • 
bounds it on the south ; and it is generally more fertile tlan 
Other ttthth lying in this tract. 

Kclilpur . — TZluk of YeotmSl District (formerly knoim u . 
Wan), Berar, lying between 19* 50' and 20° 29' N. ani 
78® s' and 78® 5r' E., with an area of 1,080 square miles. Tie 
population fell from 105,926 in 1891 to 103,657 in 1901, the 
density being 96 persons per square mile. The iihik contains 
310 viil.igcs, but no town. The hcad.quarters are at Ha- 
dharkanada (papulation, 1,992), near the small vilk^eorKela- 
pur, from which the ti/ui takes its name. The iShk contains 
a brger proportion of Gonds than any other in Berit. It 
marched with, and probably at times formed part of, the Good 
kingdom of Cliilnda. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
wiis Rs. 1,35,000, and for cesses Rs. 8,000, The tSM lies in 
the BalSgiiXt or southern plateau of Berar, but possesses fertile 
tracts in the ralleys of the WardhS and Penganga rivers, which 
bound it on the north and south. 

Pusad Taiuk.— YoM of YeotmSl District, BeiSr, lying 
between rp* 25' and 20* 2' N. and 77® 18' and 7®° 
with an area of 1,273 square miles. The population fell from 
138,485 in 1891 to 109,028 in igoj ; and the density, 86 
persons per square milr^ is the lowest in the District, and 
lower than that in any other fSluk of Berar, save the MelghSL 
The taluk contains 298 villages and only one town, Possn 
(population, 6,742), the head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. z, 00,000, and for cesses I^. 

Posad, which is the southernmost taluk of BerSr, lies in the 
large bend of the PengangS river, which bounds it on thr« 
sides, occurring about half-way between its source and its 
junction with the Wardha. The south-eastern portion of the 
taluk, in an angle formed by the bend of the river, consists of 
the Kinwat Forest Reserve. Until August, 1905, the lakk 
formed part of Bism District, which was broken up on the 
reconstitution of Bcr3r, Pusad being transferred to Yeotmal, 
until then known os WQn District. 

Won TSluk.— Taluk of Yeotmal District, Berar, lying 
betw'ccn 19® 47' and 20® 17' hf. and 78* 3T ^rid 79 
with an area of 860 square miles. The population iell from 
84,67s in sSgt 1082,562 in 1901, the density being 96 persons 
per square mile, the same as in the Kelapur Idluk. The ta/hk 
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contains 975 villages and only one town, WON (population, 
6,109), head-quarters. The demiind for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,41,000, and for cesses Rs. 9,000. Until 
August, 1905, Wfln gave its name to the District in which it is 
situated, though the town was never the head-quarters. The 
taluk lies in the south-c.'istcrn comer of Rcrlir, in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Wardha and Pcngiingil rivers, 
which bound it on the north-cast and the south. The soil is 
generally fertile, but in the north-c.sst it is more sandy than 
usual in BerSr. Coal exists in a considerable portion of 
the area. 

YeotmSl TRluk. — IIc.id-quarters taluk of Vcotmal District 
(formerly known as Wfln), Bcnlr, lying between 20“ 9' and 
20® 41' N. and 78® and 78® 34' E., with an area of 908 square 
miles. The population fell from 124,429 in 1S91 to 124,031 
in 1901, the density being 136 persons per sqaire mile. The 
taluk contains 293 vilhgus and only one town, yroT.vai. 
(population, 10,545), the head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,75,000, and for cesses Rs. 3,000. 
The taluk lies chiefly in the B. 1 l 3 ghat or southern plateau of 
BerSr ; but a broad belt of land on the north lies in the central 
willcy, and on the north-cast the valley of the Wardhfl, which 
bounds the taluk on that side, resembles in its characteristics 
the fertile land of the F.’iyanghat. 

DSrwhS Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Ycotmal District, Bcrflr, situated in 20° 19' N. and 
77® 49' E. Population (1901), 5,168. It was formerly the 
residence of SabhajI Musi.*tj[ Bhonsla. A mct.nllcd road runs 
to Ycotmal, 24 miles distant. The town contains a tahill 
courthouse and schools. 

Digras. — ^Town in the Darwhfl taluk of Ycotmal District, 
Bcrar, situated in ao® 6' N, and 77®46'E. Population (1901), 
6,034. 'I'hu weekly cattle-market held here is the largest in 
the province. 

Kalam.— Village in the District and taluk of Ycolmfll, 
Bcrflr, situated in 20® 27' N. and 78° 22' E. Popul.ition (1901), 
3,595- Kalam was formerly nn important fortress; and in 
1425 the Bahmani king, Ahmad Shah Waif, captured it from 
the ‘infidels,’ probably Gonds of Chanda or Khcrla, into 
whose hands it had fallen. Kalam and Mahflr were the most 
important fortresses in the south-c.istcm comer of Beiflr at 
that time. In the Ain-i-Akl'afi Kalam is mentioned as the 
hcad-quiirtcrs of a sarkar or revenue district. It has a remark- 
able underground temple dcdicatni to Chintaman. 
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Pusad To\m.— Head-quarters of the ISfui of lie same 
name in Ycotmal Dislrict, IlcrSr, situated in 151“ 55' K. and 
7;' 38' E., on the Pus river, from which it tahes its namt 
Population (1901), 6,742. Pusad is mentioned in thc 4 i«i 
Aihtri ns a fargaiia town. It contains taro old Hcniidpanti 
temples, and the ruins of some others ; also the remains of an 
irrigation tank, noav silted tip. 

Wun Town.— Head-quarters of tlic iSkiol the same naire 
in YcotmSl District, Berlr, situated in 20' 3' N. and 79° h. 
J’optilation (rpor), 6,109. In >Iar.ithi the loan is known as 
Wnnl, Wdn being the name used by Musalmans. A fair, at 
which cattle, carts, and hardware arc sold, is held here annually 
about the time of the Holt festival, in March. At JIandar, a 
small village south of Wan, Raghujt Bhonsla in 1734 captured 
Ills kinsman Kfinhoji, who had disregarded the orders of the 
liilja of SatSra to return to court. In the neighbourhood of 
the town are several tanks. 

YcotmlU Town. — Head-quarters of the District and /SIA 
of the .‘■amc name in Berjr, situated in 20“ 24' N- nn^ 7 *" 
tt'E., at an elevation of 1,476 feet. Population (1901), to, 545. 
The original name of the place was Yewata, and the termina- 
tion is a corruption of miaff {‘fargam town’). In the Ain- 
i-Aihart the fargaim is styled Yot-Lohara, Lohara ® 
old village 3 miles to the west of Ycotmal. There is a good 
spedmen of a Hcniadp.anli temple at Yeotmal Muaiop 
government was first introduced in 1869, but had to m 
abandoned as the place could not support it. It rras a^n 
introduced in t894, with a proportion of elected members, but 
the elective system was subsequently given up as unsuitable to 
the conditions. The inrxime and expenditure of the munici- 
p.ility from 1894 to 1901 averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4*6 
income was Rs. 16,517, principally derived from taxes and 
cesses; and the expenditure was Rs. 17,226, the principal 
heads being conservancy and education. The place WM a 
village of no importance until it was selected for its position 
as the head-quarters of IVfln District, now YeotmSl Disrict 
Since tliat time its population and trade have increased rapidly- 
It is connected with DhBmangaon railway station, 29 miles 
distant, by a metalled road, and contains 10 ginning factories 
and 7 cotton-presses. 

dS’eoD- Akola District.-District in BerSr, lying between so' 17' 
(ipintion, and ai” 16' N. and 76° *4' and 77" 27' E., with an area of 
"’•I®®- ‘’'® District was altered 

sjsiemr considerably, and a brief description of the new area irill be 
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found at the end of this article, which deals with the District 
before the change. It is bounded on the north by the Mclghilt 
hills; on the east by the Dao’Jpur and Murtazapur tthiks-, on 
the south by the Itfangral, D.asim, .ind Mehfcar /JA/kf ; and on 
the west by the Chikhll and Matkapur /M/ks and the Nim5r 
District of the Central Provinces. The District is flat, and the 
sccnerj’ generally uninteresting; but a small strip of the Mel- 
ghat hill country, containing the fort of NarnSla (3,161 feet), is 
included in the District, and in the south, in the neighbourhood 
of P-stur, the ground begins to rise to^rards the B.’ll.Igh.'it. The 
river system consists of the Pflma, which traverses it from ciist to 
west, with its aflluents from the Mclghiit hills on the north and 
the Biilaghrit on the south, described in the account of lir.RAK. 

The surface soil is nearly everywhere a rich black loam, some- 
times of great depth. Where this docs not exist, rmin/i/t and 
trap arc found, with a shallow upper crust of inferior light 
soil; but sometimes the underlying munim is covered with a 
not unproductive reddish soil, the depth of which varies. 

The District, with the exception of the very small tract of Geology, 
hilly country on the north, is .situated entirely in the central 
valley of Ber5r, the Payangh.lt, the geology and boUmy of which 
are described gcnerttlly in the article on Bnaaii. The most 
common wild animals arc antelope, wild hog, ni/gat, and 
leopards. Tigers arc not often found now, but wild dogs and 
wolves arc occasiontdly seen. 

The climate is .also described in the article on Bhrar, climate 
Akola being one of the two stiitions for which st.atistics ofaniltcm 
rainfall and temperature arc given. I'or three months of the 
year intense heat prcvtiils. When the rains brc.tk, in June, 
there is a marked fall in temperature; but the combin.ation of 
moisture and heat is somewhat cnersating. The months of 
November, December, and J.anu.iry arc usually cool and 
ple.'isant. The redeeming feature of the hot sc.ason is the 
coolness of the nights. The fort of NamSla in the MclghSt 
hilts might form a suitiiblc site for a small sanitarium. The 
climate is similar to that of Chik.alda, but space is more 
limited ; for instead of the rolling plateau, which is a feature 
ofChikalda scenery, Namala has only narrow hill-tops. 

The annutil rainfall for the liist twenty-five years iivemged Rainfall. 
34 inches. The District sulTcrs much in yc.ars of drought, 
which have fortunately not been frequent, the mortality among 
cattle being very great at such periods. 

As Akola has never been a separate p0litic.1l entity, its his- History, 
tory consists chiefly of important events which have happened 
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within its limits, such as the battles of Arcaok and BiiSm, 
and the two sieges of Narmala. In the reign of Albar.tlit 
whole of the present District was included in the scticr d 
Narnala, Akola itself being a pargana tom. 

Before the Assignment, in 1853, the eAactions of the firaim 
of the revenue and of the NizSm’s officials led to frequent 
outbreaks. In 1841 Mogal Rao planted the flag of tk 
Bhonslas on the walls of jSnaod in the north of the Dbtria 
In 1844 a serious religious disturbance took place at Akeh, 
which was only checked by the prompt action of a Britkli 
officer from Ellichpnr. More dangerous outbreaks occunedin 
1849 under a man who pretended to be Appa Sahib, and had 
to be put down by military force. 

At the Assignment Berar was divided into two Districts of 
West and East BerSr, the head-quarters of which were at 
Akola and AmraoH. In r864 the District of South-West 
Berar, subsequently called Mehkar, and later BnltKna District, 
was separated from Akola; and in 1875 Basim, which had 
previously been an independent subdivision, was constituted a 
District. From 1867 to 187a Berar was divided into the two 
revenue Divisions of East and West Berar, and during that 
period Akola was the head-quarters of the latter. 

Arefaoeo- The most interesting antiquities in the District are the forts 

Wy- at Narnala and Balapur ; the ckhatri or pavilion at the lattet 
place; two viharas or cells cut in a rocky hill at PatOr; and 
various Hemadpanti temples, the best of which is at BarsI 
Takli. 

The The number of towns and villages in the District is 976. 

people, popyiation at each of the last four enumerations has heen ! 
(1867) 48r,o5o, (i88r) 593.185, (r89r) 574.964. and (1901) 
582,540. This was the only District of Berar in which the 
population decreased during the decade ending 1891 and 
increased during that ending rpoi. These changes seem to 
have been caused by emigration and immigration, for the 
natural conditions prevailing are similar to those in the rest of 
the province, where the movement of the population was in the 
contrary direction. The District was divided into the five 
ialuks of Akola, Aeot, Balapur, Khamgaow, and Jalgao.v, 
with their head-quarters at the towns from which each is named. 
The chief towns are the municipalities of Akola, Khamgaox, 
Akot, and Shegaon. 

The table on the next page gives, for each iSluk, the statis- 
tics of area, population, Sro, according to the Census of 1901, 
The District stands second in BerSr as regards both number 
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and density of population. The vernacular of the people is 
Marathi, but the Musalmans speak Urdfl. 

As in eveiy other District of Berar, the Kunbis largely out- Castes and 
number every other caste. They are here more numerous 
than elsewhere, numbering 187,000, or 32 per cent, of the total. 

The Mahars with 71,000 come second in number, the Mails 
(58,000) third, and the Musalmans (54,000) fourth. Bralimans 
number 19,000. Other castes which appear in strength arc 
Dhangars and Telis. Agriculture supports 71 per cent, and 
industries 14 per cent, of the population. 
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There are two Protestant missions in the District, the Christlsn 
Alliance Mission and the Pcnicl Mission. The former has 
established an industrial school which is doing good work. 

Of the 618 Christians enumerated in 1901, 487 were natives, 
about half being Presbyterians. 

The soil is a rich black loam everywhere, except in the General 
extreme north and south, where the District borders on the 
Melghat and Bal.’ighSt In the north and south it is, as ditiona. 
already described, of varying quality, but in all cases very much 
poorer than the loam. Agricultural conditions generally arc 
described in the article on Berar, and no local peculiarities 
are to be noticed. 

With the exception of 4s jSpr villages, Akola is entirely Chief nen- 
ryotwari. The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 
shown below, in square miles : — pn„. 


Total. 

Culiivatnl. 

Irri^ateU. 

Coltivable 

watte. 

Foreit. 

2,967 

2.277i 

IX 

si 

241 


The staple food-grain is jowar, or great millet, the area under 
which was 779 square miles, or 37 per cent, of the net area 
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CTopped. The principal crop is cotton, which coveted no less 
than half of the net area cropped. The area under pulses ms 
90 square miles, and the only other product svorthyof notice is 
wheat (41 square miles). 

Improve- Very little unoccupied land has been available for cullhatk 
““ts in for many years, 4koIa is one of the most fertile tracts in the 
tmaiyac- available land svas taken up soon after the 

tics. Assignment But little advance has been made in agriculluial 
practice. The fine long-stapled cotton, for which Beiar w 
formerly well-knosvn, has been gradually replaced by a coarser 
variety of short staple, less valuable but more productive, The 
cultivators take hardly any advantage of the Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 

Cattle, &c. The KhSmgaon, or larger variety of BerSri cattle, is the prin- 
cipal breed in the Khamgaon, Balapur, Jalgaon, arid parrof 
the Akot taluks, the Umarda, or smaller variety, being found 
elsewhere in the District Owing to loss of cattle doting 
recent famines importation has been extensive, and cattle 
of the Nlmati, Sholapurl, HoshangSbadi, Malwi, Gujarati, and 
Suiati breeds are not uncommon. Buflaloes are chiefly of the 
NSgpuri strain j but since the famine of 1899-1900, animals 
locally known as hKlwi, having smaller heads and horns than 
the native stock, have been imported from Central India. The 
ponies bred locally are weedy and inferior, and the sheep sto 
goats are also poor. Goats of the Guj.irati breed, said to be 
good milch animals, are found in the towns. 

Irrigation. Only I X square miles of land were irrigated in 1903-4. This 
was chiefly garden land, supplied from wells ; but some portion 
of it, in all /a/tiks except Akola, was irrigated by channels from 
tanks and streams. 

Forests. Forests, in so rich an agricultural District, are naturally 
unimportant; and the fact was recently recognized when the 
Akoln Forest division was abolished as a separate chaige and 
united to the Buldana division, the two Districts forming one 
forest charge under an officer with head-quarters at BuldSna. 
Forests reserved for the production of timber and fuel ate 
distributed betiveen three tracts. On the north and south, 
where the soil becomes poorer in the submontane tracts of the 
Melghat and the BaiaghSt, there are forests in which saku 
{Sosrvelliathurifrra^, khair {Acacia Cafecku),ai>nia {PhyJlttnlhus 
Emblica), and, more sparingly, teak {Tectonagrandis) are found, 
m'th other species. In the Pflrna valley are a few babu/ bans, 
or groves of Acacia atabica, interspersed occasionally with 
Mu/ar {Acacia leucopklaeti) and two or three other species. 
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Other forests or ramms cover 13 square miles, and grazing 
lands 1 12 square miles. 

Brine-wells in the Pflrna valley formerly provided inferior Minerals, 
salt for local consumption, and a trifling revenue was realized 
from the product; but after the opening of the railway the 
salt so obtained could not compete with that imported from 
Bombay, and the industry died a natural death. 

Arts and manufactures are unimportant. Cotton caipets are Arts and 
woven at Akot and BalSpur, but are being ousted by imported “imufoo 
articles of superior quality. The principal industry is the 
preparation of cotton for the market, and the District contains 
42 ginning factories and 18 cotton-presses, all worked by steam. 

The trade, though important, may be very briefly described. Commerce. 
It consists chiefly of the export of raw cotton by rail to Bombay, 
the principal centres of the trade being Akola, Akot, Khamgaon, 

Shegaon, Jalgaon, and Balapur. Cotton is ginned in steam 
factories at all these places, and is pressed in all of them except 
Bsldpur. From Akot and Jalgaon cotton is sent by road to 
Shegaon and Jalam on the railway. The imports consist 
principally of grain and pulse, coal and coke, salt, and sugar. 

The Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Railways, 
runs from east to west, its length in the District being about 
so miles. From Jalam a branch railway, 8 miles in length, 
constructed by the state but managed by the Great TnHian 
Peninsula Railway Company, runs to Khamgaon. 

The length of metalled roads is 84 miles, and of unmetalled Roads, 
roads 127 miles; 66 miles of metalled and 81 of ll nI nP^^^l]f(5 
roads are maintained by the Public Works department, and 
the rest by the District board. The chief roads are that from 
Akola town towards B^im, the Akola-Akot road, and that 
from Khamgaon towards Chikhll. 

Akola cannot be differentiated from the rest of Berar in re. Famine 
spect of Its liability to famine. As there is no irrigation worth 
mentioning, it follows that the crops of each year are wholly 
dependent on tlie rainfall; but, though deficient rainfall 
occasionally causes some distress, famine is fortunately of rare 
occurrence. The District suffered from famine, with great 
mortality among cattle, in 1862, and again in 1896-7. and wax 
very severely affected by the famine of 1899-1900. In June 
1900, 89,880 persons were on relief works and 22,642 in receipt 
of gratuitous relief; and it is estimated that about half the cattle 
in the District died during the famine. 

The iSMs have already been mentioned’. The Khamgaon 
’ The District, as reconstituted in 1903, contains six mnks. 

BFKAR T 
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District and Jalgaon {aluhs constitute the Khamgaon subdirision under 
sionli'md Assistant Commissioner, who holds his court at Khamgaon; 
stair. ” iWs subdivision has, since 1905, foimed part ofBuIdSna 
District. There is a lahslldSr at the head-quartets of each 
taluk. The superior staff of the District consists of the usual 
officers, except that, as has already been mentioned, Ahola 
shares a Forest officer with Buldana. 

Civil and For judicial purposes Akola and Buldana now form the 
ctiminal Sessions District of West Betar. A District and 

' Sessions Judge has his head-quarters at Akola, and is assisted 
by Subordinate Judges and Alunsifs at Akola and Basim. 
Dacoities, house-breaking, and cattle thefts fluctuate in num- 
bers, as elsewhere, with the state of the season, but ate not 
more than usually common. Jealousy is the commonest 
motive for murder. 

Land It appears from the Ain-i-Akbari that Uaaparganas included 
levennc. (|,g District of Akola, as constituted before 1905, paid a 
revenue of nearly 24 lakhs, including svyurgkal—iW^^'i more 
than that for 1905-4. After making due allowance for the 
extension of cultivation since the sixteenth century, nhen 
Berar was frequently the seat of war, and for the rise in the 
price of agricultural produce since that time, it is safe to say 
that the slight actual fell in the land revenue demand represents 
a very great relative fell. The extent to which the District 
suffered from the svars and maladministration of the latter part 
of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the early part of the 
nineteenth century is dearly indicated by the fell in the land 
revenue demand in these same farganas, which in 1853 
amounted, including/a^/y, to little more than 8 lakhs. With 
the extension of cultivation after the Assignment the revenue 
rapidly improved, and between 1864 and 1869 the District stas 
regularly surveyed and assessed. The demand amount^ to 
17-8 lakhs in 1894, before the revised rates had been intro- 
duced in any taluk. The revision survey took place between 
the years 1894 and 1899, and the present demand is nearly a 4 
lakhs. The maximum, minimum, and average assessments 
per acre are Rs. 2-12, Rs. i-io, and Rs. 1-12 respectively. 
Garden lands irrigated from wells were formerly assessed at 
special rates; but lands irrigated from wells sunk before the 
original settlement are now assessed at the maximum ‘ dry ’ rate 
of the village to which they belong, while those irrigated from 
wells sunk later are treated in all respects as ‘dry’ lands, and 
assessed accordingly. A maximum combined soil and water 
rate of Rs. 8 per acre is applied to lands irrigated from 5tTC.ams 
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and tanks, and rice land is tiniformly assessed at Rs. G per 
acre. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources are shown in the following table, in thousands of 
rupees : — 
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»7.79 

Hu7 

19-41 1 31, .S4 
34, '•6 I 3', 39 


Outside the four municipalities of Aicot.A, KitAstr.AON', Sun- Local 
csos', and Akot, local affairs arc managed by the District *"‘‘'‘** 
hoard and the five taluk boards subordinate to it. The ex- 
penditure of the District board in r903-.t was Rs. 3,57,20:, 
the principal hc.ids being education (Rs. 35,000} and ])ublic 
xvorks (Rs. 89,000). 

The District contains 19 (rolice sLitions, 2 outposts, and roliceanil 
2 road-posts, besides one railway police station at Sbegaon and J”**' 

5 railway outposts, 2 of sshich arc within the limits of lluldJna 
District, but arc under the control of the District Superin- 
tendent of Akoln. The District and railw.iy police number 603 
of all ranks. 

The .\kola District jail scixcs .also .is a Ccntr.il j.iil for the 
Districts of .\kola, Ruld.lna, and lirisim, and, so far as regards 
the collection of convicts to be disp.uchcd to the Andamans, 
for the whole province. The j.iil contained a daily average of 
2SG prisoners in i9o.j. 

Akola stands third among the six Districts of llcr.ir in the I'.dncMion. 
literary of its population, of whom 5-2 per cent. (9.9 m.dcs and 
0.5 females) arc able to read and write. In 1903-.; the 
number of public schools w.is 153, and aided and unaided 
schools numbered 105 and 7 rcspcctiicly. The public schools 
contained 10,659 pupils, .and the other schools 2,9^3 pupils. 

Only 1,121 were in sccond.iry schools. Girls at school 
numbered 7S0. Of the male popukaiion of school going age 
ne.irly i.; per rent., and of the female (ropulation of the same 
age 1-3 per cent., were under primary instturiion in i903-.t. 

There is a special school for Mah.lrs and hlSngs, which 
w.Ls fnundetl at Akol.i by a wcll-todo Mah.’lr. The tot.il ex- 
penditure on rdur.aiion in 1903-4 was i-G lakhs, of which 
Rs. 63,000 was conlrdnited by I0c.1l bodies and Rs. 18,000 was 
derived from fees. 

'I'lic District |>Oi.sc.sscs one ciiil hospi1.1l and eight charitable Ho<|iitslf 
dispensaries, containing nrcommod.ition for 58 in-p.aticnts. In 
1903 the number of c.ises treated was 60,650, of whom 587 
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were in-palicnts, and r.pso operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Ks. 20,083, the greater part of which was met 
from I^nl and munirip.il funds. 

Vaccita- In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
'*®"‘ w.is 39 per 1,000, the mean for the province being 36-6. 

Vaccination is compuKory only in tlic four municipalities, 
niurict In August, 1 905, the six Districts of Berdr were reconstituted, 
lotiiiri. (ind tlie limits of Akola District were considerably altered. It 
received the tahk of MurlnaSpur from Amraotl and the tikh 
of Basim and Mangrfll from Basim, which ceased to exist as 
a separate District. On the other hand, the ialuh of Khdm- 
gaon and Jalgaon were transferred to Buldana. 'fhe present 
area of Akola District is 4,m square miles, and the population 
of this area in rgor was 754,804. 

\Tituk Stt/femtnl Eeforlsx Major R. V. Garrett, AMa 
(rSpfj), >4^/1/(1897); F. W. Francis, MalkSpr, Khimsacn, 

and /r/t,7/a/r (rSga), (1895).] 

Akola Taluk. — Head^juarters ttVak of Akola District, 
Ilcnlr, lying Iretwecn so® ss' and 20“ SS' N* 7 ® SS 
77® 25' E., with an area of 739 square milci!. The population 
rose from 137,988 in 1891 to 150,222 in 1901. The density, 
203 [rersons per square mile, is higher than in any /irM in the 
District except Akot, The /aM contains 287 villages and two 
towns, Akola (population, 29,289), the head-quarters of the 
District and /aM, and Bars! Takli (6,288). The demand 
for hind revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,71,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 45,000. The fJM lies chiefly in the fertile valley of the 
IMmn, which bounds it on the north, but stretches southward 
as far as the northern edge of the Balagiiflt, the southern 
phatcau of Berar. The KiUi PQrna flows northwards through 
the /ak/k to join the POma. 

Akot Tfiluk. — ^Northern Ark/k of Akola District, Berar, lying 
between 20® 55' and 21* 15' N. and 76° 47' and 77® ig' E., 
with an area of 517 square miles. The population hardly 
varied at all between 1891 and 1901, the census enumeration 
being 137,720 in the earlier and 137,683 in the later^ year. 
The density, 266 persons per square mile, is the highest in the 
District and, with the exception of the Ellichpur /aktk (311)1 
the highest in the province. The fak/k contains 228 villages 
and two towns, Akot (population, 18,252), a municipality and 
the head^juarters of the ialiik, and Hiwarkhed (6,143). I'i*® 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,12,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 48,000. The faktk lies in the fertile valley of the 
POrna river, which bounds it on the .south. On the north it is 
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bounded by the Gtinllgnrb Hills ; and a sharp curve in this 
northern boundary line includes in the taluk the old fort of 
Narnala, situated on the southern range of these hills. 
The village of Aucaon, the site of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
victory over the Manathas on November 29, 1S03, lies 7 miles 
to the west of Akot. The taluk is well watered by streams 
flowing southwards from the GSwIlgiirh Hills into the 
I’uma ; but the area of irrigated land is, as elsewhere in 
Bcritr, insignificant. 

B 9 .I 3 pur TAluk. — Taluk of .^kola District, Bcrilr, lying 
between 20" 17' and 20“ 55' N. and 76" 45' and 77” E., with 
an area of 569 squ.are miles. The population rose from 
101,673 in 1891 to 104,495 (be density being 184 

persons per square mile. The taluk contains 162 villages and 
three towTis, BALAruR, the head-quarters (population, 10,486), 
PatOr (5,990), and Wadi;c.\on (5,825). A few miles from 
B.'ll.lpur are the ruins of the palace built at Shilhpur by prince 
Murfld, fourth son of the emperor Akbar, immediately after the 
annexation of Ber.1r by the Mughnis. The fort and ehhatit at 
BtHtpur and the shrine of Shaikh Babil at PatOr arc interesting. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,62,000, 
and for ces<'CS Ks. 28,000. The only natural boundaries arc 
the POrna river on the north, and the BOlffghfit hills on the 
south. The taluk lies almost entirely in the fertile valley of 
the Pfirna; but the kind in the south, which occupies the 
lower slopes of the BillSghOt, is comparatively poor, 

Bfisim Subdivision. — Subdivision of Akola District, Bcrar, 
consisting of the Basisi and Mangrui. taluks. 

BUslm Taluk.— Formerly the head-quartets taluk of B.isim 
District, but since August, 1905, the southern taluk of Akola 
District, Bcrilr, lying between 19° 52' and 20° 25' N. and 75“ 
40' and 77® 28' 15 ., with an area of 1,046 square miles. The 
population fell from 177,25010 1891 to 153,320 in 1901, and 
the density, 147 persons per square mile, is less than in any 
other taluk except Mangnll. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 "• 1 '' Rs- 3 i76iOoo, and for cesses Rs. 30,000. The taluk 
contains 324 villages and only one town, Basim (population, 
13,823), the he.ad-quartcrs of the taluk and of the BSsim 
subdivision. The northern part of the taluk lies in the B 5 la- 
gh.at, or southern plateau of Bcr.'ir ; but the southern portion 
lies in the valley of the Penganga, which forms the southern 
boundary from P 5 rdi eastwards. The soil is fertile, especially 
in the Pcngangri valley. 

Mnngrul Tiiliik. — Formerly a taluk of B.lsim District, but 
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M'ncc August, 1905, the soiilh-cnstcni tahtli of Akoh District, 
Ilerfir, lying bolsvccn so® 4' nnd so® 80' N. and 77® 9' and if 
42' E., with nn area of 630 squatc miles. The population lose 
from 82,446 in 1891 to 91,062 in 1901, the density, 144 persons 
|H;r square mile, being the lowest in the District. The lihii 
contains 202 vill.igcs .and only one town, Mangrul Pin (popu- 
l.rtiun, 5,793). 'i'lic demand for land rcs’cnuc in 1903-4 tns 
Es. 1,68,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The liluk lies in 
the D.'il.'igh.'it, or southern plate.au of Itcritr, and its most fertile 
tr.icls arc those in the valli^'-s of tire streams running south- 
wards to the Pengangj river. 

Murtnafipur Taluk. — TS//d- of Akola District, Befit (to 
which it was tninsfcrred from Amraott District in August, 1903), 
lying between 20® 26' and 20® 53' N. and 77“ 18' and 77' 
47' li., with nn area of 610 square miles. The population fell 
from 121,657 in 1891 to 118,022 in 1901. The densit)’ is 193 
persons per square mile. The /S/uk conUiins 260 sillagcs and 
two towns, hiu»TA2APUii (population, 6,156), the head-quar- 
ters, and Kauasja Bial (16,535). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,11,000, and for cesses Rs. 33,000. 
The /ii/uk lies almost entirely in the I'.tyitnghat, the fertile 
valley of Jlcrtr, but the extreme south extends to the slopes of 
the southern plateau. 

Akola Town. — Chief town of the District nnd fj/'ik of the 
.same name in Berlr, sitmitcd in 20°42'N.>and 77®2'E.,on the 
Kagpur branch of the Gre.at Indian Peninsula Raibray, 3S3 
from Bomb, ay and 157 from NSgpur. The popukation in ipot 
w-,as 29,289, of whom 2 1,045 Ifindus, 7,484 Jfusalmans, 358 
ChristLans, and 226 Jains. Akola is mentioned in thojflwr- 
Akbati ,as the chief town of a rich /arcana in the sartSr tf 
N.ain3ln. Tlie w.alls of the town and the idgS/t were built for 
the most part by Asad Khan, Amlr-ul-Umar.a, in whose jagir 
Akola was situated in the latter part of the reign of Aurangzeb. 
T'hc w.alls bear many inscriptions recording the dates of their 
erection nnd repair. lArtcr, in the reign of Akbar ShiSh II of 
Delhi (1806-37), a citadel was built by SJlih hfuhammad Khan, 
who held the town, with a force of 5 elephants, 1,000 horse, 
and some infantry, for the Niriim. In 1S03 General Wellesley 
halted at Akola on his way from Assaye to Argaon, 36 miles 
north of the town, whore, on Noi'ember 29, he defeated the 
bfnrathas under Venfcajf, the brother of KaghuJI Bbonsln. 
During the later years of the NizSni’s rule, the importance of 
Akola declined owing to the malpractices of the talukddr, who 
robbed the people and did not keep off other marauders; and 
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many of the inhabitants emigrated to Amraotl. The town is 
bisected by the Mflrna river, Akola proper being on the west 
bank, and TajnJpeth, with the houses of Europeans and Gov- 
ernment buildings, on the east bank. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten 
yciirs ending 1900-1 averaged Rs. 59,000 and Rs. Gi.ooo 
respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 62,000, chiefly 
derived from ta\cs and cesses ; and the expenditure was Rs. 
44,000, the principiil heads being conser\’ancy and cduc.’idon. 

The town is one of the principal centres of the cotton trade 
in Rcriir, .and has many ginning factories and cotton-presses. 
A cotton market has existed at Tajnapcth since 186S. Two 
Protestant missions are situ.ited at Akola. The educational 
institutions include a Government high school and a primary 
school for Mahiir boys. 

Akot Town. — Head-quarters of the /<7///^’of the s.amenamc 
in Akola District, Bcrar, sitaited in 21° 6' N. and 77" 6 ' E. 
Population (1901), 18,252. The town is interspersed with 
g.arden laud and mango groves, and is plentifully supplied 
with water from wells. Several good examples of building in 
(xirved stone occur. Municipal administration was established 
in 18S4. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending igoo-t avemged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 15,000, chiefly derived from taxes and cesses ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 15,000, the principal heads being 
conservancy, education, and administration. Akot is a large 
cotton mart, cotton being disp.itchcd to Shegaon and Akola. 
Good cotton carpets arc manufactured here, the best sorts 
being made only to order. The town has several ginning 
factories. 

Argaon. — ^^'ill.^gc in the Akot /iJ/ui of Akola District, BetSi, 
situated in 21® 7' N. and 76*59' E. Population (1901), 3,131. 
The place, the name of whidi mc.'ins ‘village of wells,' is 
mentioned in the AiH-i-Aihtfl as the head-quarters o^afar/;ana. 
On the broad plain, intersected by watercourses, before Argaon, 
General Wellesley giiincd a great victory (November 29, 1803) 
over the NSgpur army under Venkajf, brother of Rnghuji 
Bliohsla. The battle was followed up by the capture of 
G.’iwllgarh. A medal, with a Iwr commemorative of Argaon, 
was struck in 1851 and presented to the suiviving officers 
and soldiers. 

BfilS.pur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Akola District, Bcrar, situated in ao® 40' N. and 76® 
50' E., 6 miles south of Pftrax station on the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 10,486, The Msn 
river divides the town from the ptlh or suburb. BalSpnt ws 
the chief mililaty station of the Mughals in Berar after Ellichpat; 
and at a distance of a few miles from the totvn Akbafs son, 
prince MurSd, founded Shahpur, now in ruins. Bilapur is 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Atban as one of the richest ptpm 
in Berar. Muhammad Azam Shah, third son of Aurangreb, is 
said to have resided here and to have built a mud fort. CIom 
to the town Asaf Jah defeated (July, 1720) the imperial forces 
dispatched against him by the Saiyids, after a severe engagement 
in which his famous Deccan artillery decided the day. The 
fort of Balapur is the largest and strongest in Berar, the hill, 
forts of the Melghat excepted. It was completed in 1757 by 
Ismail Khan, first Nawab of Ellichpur, and consists of an inner 
and outer fort, the former rising by the whole height of its nails 
above the latter. The outer or lower fort is a decagon, with a 
bastion at each angle, and the inner is a pentagon, the angles 
of which likewise terminate in bastions. Both forts are entered 
by Mughal gateways. The chhaM, or pavilion, of RajS Jai 
Singh, a commander of 4,000 horse in the reign of ShSb Jnhiin, 
and aftenvards one of Aurangaseb's best generals, stands apart 
from the fort overlooking the river. It is a graceful building of 
black stone, 38 feet high, on a high plinth. A fine flight of 
steps formerly led down to the river, but these have been 
washed away during the last thirty years. The J 3 ma Masjid, 
once a fine building 90 feet long, but now a ruin, dates from 
1623. The woven manufactures, formerly in high repute, ate 
at present little sought after, and the importance of the town is 
declining. 

Bfirsi Takli. — Town in the District and tahk of Akola, 
Berar, situated in 20° 35' N. and 77® 7' E. Population (1901), 
6,288. At this place there is a remarkably fine Hcmadpanii 
temple, with an inscription giving the date Saka 1098 (a.c. 
1 176), which is probably the date of its construction. 

Basim Town (or WSshim). — Head-quarters of the Basim 
ialuk, Akola District, BerSr, situated in 20® 7' N. and 77° 
ii'E., at a height of 1, 75 8 feet abos-e sea-level; distant 52 miles 
south-south-east from Akola on the Nagpur branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Raihray, with which it is connected by a good 
metalled road. Population (1902), 13,823. BSsim is s.iid to 
be a very old town, and to have been founded by TVachh, 
a Rishh A legend tells of a king, Vasuki, afflicted with leprosy, 
who was cured by bathing in a pool outside the town, which 
he enlarged to a tank, known as Fadma Tfrthn, still kirgcly 
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resorted to for bathing. It is also said to petrify articles ex- 
posed to its action. Tire deshmukks of Basim in the seven- 
teenth century received large grants of land and perquisites from 
the Mughal emperors, and the family has always been of some 
consideration in South Berilr. After the Bhonsla ruler of 
NSgpur ceased to receive a share (40 per cent.) of the revenue, 
the Niziim stotioned troops and established a mint at B.’isim. 
The most striking buildings are the temple and tank of BalSji, 
constructed rather more than a hundred years ago by Bhawfini 
Kalu, a general of the Bhonslas. The municip.ality was created 
in tSdy. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902 averaged Rs. 13,400 and Rs. 12,700. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 18,000, principally from taxes, the ex- 
penditure, miunly devoted to education and conservancy, being 
nearly the Siime. The town contains several ginning factories 
and a cotton-press. It was the head-quarters of Btlsim Dis- 
trict till 1905, when that District ceased to exist as a separate 
administrative unit. 

Hiwarkhed. — ^Town in the Akot taluk of Akola District, 
Bcrar, situated in 21“ 8' N.and 76® $ 4 * E. Population (1901), 
6,143. The chief trade of the town is in cotton and other 
agricultural produce. 

K&ranja. — ^'I’own in the MurtarSpur taluk of Akola District, 
BerSr, situated in 20® 29' N. and 77* 32' E. Population (ipot), 
16,535. 'Karanja is a place of some commercial Importance. 
It is said to take its name from a Hindu saint, Karinj Rishf, 


who, being afllictcd with a grievous disease, invoked the aid of 
the goddess Amba. She created for him a tank, still existing 
opposite the temple of the goddess, in which he bathed and 
became clean. The town is surrounded by an old wall, now 
dilapidated. It is known as Karanja Bibl, owing, it is said, to 
its having once formed part of the dowry of DaulatShilh Bcgam 
(s« Badni:ra). The municipality was created in r 895. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending igoo-i 
averaged Rs. 14,000 and Rs. 13,500. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. iS,ooo, mainly derived from taxes and cesses ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 15,000, chiefly devoted to conscr- 
vanty and education. Kilranja is connected with Murtazilpur 


(20 miles) by a metalled road. 

IdangrQl Town.— Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Akola District, BetSr, situated in 20® rg' N. 77 

24' E. Population (rgor). 5.793. The to^ js 

from many other places of the same name t j 
which has reference either to the shnne o .j. 
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to the shrines of several minor saints buried here. The real 
name of Hayat Kalandai is said to have been Shah Badr-ud- 
din, and he was also known as Baba Budhan and Saiyid 
Ahmad Kabir. He is traditionally said to have been born at 
Batmh in RQm (Asia Minor), and to have died in 1253. The 
shrine at Mangrdl most therefore be a cenotaph •, and it is 
believed not to be more than about four hundred years old. 
Of the minor saints buried here, none has any celebrity beyond 
the neighbourhood. 

Murtazapur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Akola District, BerSr, situated in 20° 44' N. and 
77® 25' E., on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Rmlway, 386 miles from Bombay. Population (igoi), 
6,156. Murtdzapur, probably named after Murtaza Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar, has outstripped the neighbouring snllage 
of Sirson, which in the days of Akbar was the head-quarters of 
the fargana. Large quantities of cotton are sent here from 
ICarinja and other places for carriage to Bombay, and the 
town has seven cotton-presses and ten ginning factories. 

Narnala. — Hill fortress in the Akot /«///,& of Akola District, 
Berar, situated in 21" 15' N. and 77® 4' E., on the southernmost 
range of the Satpuis. Hills, at an elevation of 3,161 feet. The 
hill was probably fortified at an early date, for Firishta says 
that the fort was repaired by the Bahmani king Ahmad Shah 
Wall, when he encamped at Ellichpur from t425 to 1428. 

The works comprise three distinct forts : Jafarabad on the 
east, Nam 3 la itself in the centre, and Teliyagarh on the west. 
There are six large and twenty-one small gates. The system 
of water-supply in this fort was admirable, and portions of an 
aqueduct and of drains for catching surface water still remain. 
Within the walls are situated nineteen tanks, of which only four 
hold water throughout the year. Four very curious covered 
stone cisterns are supposed, apparently on slender grounds, to 
have been the work of Jains before the Muhammadan invasion. 
The Jama Masjid, now in ruins, is said to have borne an Arabic 
inscription recording its construction in 1509 by MahSbat 
Khan, but this has disappeared. A small mosque attributed 
to Aumngzeb is in good repair. Other buildings are the 
Baradari, the Sarrajkkana, the arsenal, and the elephant 
stables. There are also the ruins of a palace erected for 
Kaghuji Bhonsla, and on Teliyagarh is a small mosque. The 
most interesting part of the fort is the innermost of the three 
gateways of the ShahnQr entrance. It is built of white sand- 
stone and is highly ornate, being decorated with convention.nl 
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lotus flowers, n rich cornice, nnd Arabic inscriptions, and flanked 
by projecting balconies with panels of stone lattice-work dis- 
playing considerable variety of design. A short text from the 
Kbritn, used as a chronogram, gives the date of the building 
of the gate ns i486, and the date is also expressed in words. 
A second inscription records the fact th.it the g.itc was built 
in the reign of Shalub-ud-din Mahmfld Sh.ih (Bahmani), and 
contains an interesting though evidently inaccurate account of 
that monarch’s de.sccnt. 

In 1437, when Naslr Khan, the FSrflki king of Khandesh, 
invaded Bcr.’ir, the Khan-i-Jah3n, governor of the province, 
who remained faithful to his master, the Bahmani king 
AlS-ud-dln Ahmad Shah II, was besieged in Narniila by dis- 
affected nobles, but m.inagcd to break through the besieging 
force and joined Khalaf Hasan before his victory at Roiiak- 
KHHD. BurbSn Iinad Shah, the last of the independent kings 
of Ber3r, was confined in Namala by his minister Tufal Kh3n ; 
and in 1572 Murtaza Niram Sh5h of Ahmadnagar laid siege 
to the fortress nnd captured both king and minister, subse- 
quently putting them to death. In 1597-8 the fort was cap- 
tured by Akbar’s officers, Saiyid Yflsuf Kb5n MasbhadI and 
Shaikh Abul Fazl, from the officer who held it for the king 
of Ahmadnagar. 

Patur. — ^Town in the Bal3pur iahik of Akola District, Bcr3r, 
situated in so" 27' N. and 76® 59' E. Population (1901), 
5,990. In the side of a low hill just east of the town are two 
Clives hewn in the rock. These arc simple vihSras with 
a veranda. The inscriptions on the pillars and architraves 
have not yet been deciphered, and the caves are otherwise un- 
adorned, and contain no images except a portion of a seated 
figure with the legs crossed, which has been held to be a Jain 
saint, but may possibly be Buddhist. 

The town is commonly known as P.ltQr Shaikh BabQ from 
the shrine of Shaikh Abdul-AzTr, commonly known as Shaikh 
B3bfl, who is said to have come to P3tur from Delhi in 1378, 
and to have died here eleven years later. According to the 
legend the saint was highly regarded by Muhammad bm 
Tughlak, whom he cured of fever on one occasion, nnd who 
built the shrine over his grave. But unfortunately for the 
legend, Muhammad bin Tughlak died thirty-nine years before 
the shrine was built. An inscription in the interior of the 
shrine contains a chronogram giving the date of the saint’s 
death, while another over the principal gate records the fact 
that the shrine was repaiied in 1606-7 bv Abdur Rahfm. Kh3n- 
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m Jamiao’-Fcbruary. lasting upwards of a month. A Musal- 

S/" ‘’“r* " Shaikh 

JUbO. Hie gates in tlie walls of the town bear some inscrip. 
tions, now illegible. ^ 


Slrpur—Village in the BSsim taluk of Akola District, 
Bcrar, situated in ao» ri'N. and if E. Population (1901), 
3.809. 1 he old temple of Antariksha Parsranatha belonging 
to the Digambara Jain community has an inscription with a 
d.itc which has been read as 1406, The temple was probably 
built at least a hundred years before the date of the inscription. 
'Jltc tradition is that Yelluk, a Rsji of Ellichpur, probably an 
ciKmymotis hero, found the idol on the banks of a river, and 
that his prayer for permission to transport it to his own city 
was granted on condition of his not looking back. At Sirpur, 
however, his faith became weak, and he looked back. The 
idol instantly became immovable and remained suspended in 
mid-air for many years. 

Wadegaon.— Town in the BSIapur taluk of Akola District, 
Beriir, situated in so®35'N.and 76®54'E. Population (1901), 


S.S-'S. 

liovn- Buldtlna District {BultkanS ). — ^District in Ber 5 r, lying be- 
'f.^ewtion' 19" Si'and at® 1' N. and 75® 59' and 76® gs' E., with an 
«nit hilT ' •'tea of s,8o6 square miles. This article describes the District 
•snil riser as it c.xisicd up to 1905, but a statement at the end shows 
additions then m.idc. It is bounded on the north by the 
J’ilroa river; on the cast by Akola and Basim Districts; on 
the south by the Nisdm’s Dominions; and on the west by 
the Niriim's Dominions and the Khandesh District of the Bom- 
bay Pnsidency. Of the three taluks into which it is divided, 
Chikhll and .Mchkar are in the BalSghSt and MalkSpur is in 
the PaySnghJt. The general contour of the country in the 
two former laluks may be described as a succesion of small 
(ilatcaux, highest on tlic north, where they rise from the 
central valley of Berir, and gradually decreasing in elevation 
towards the south. The town of BuldSna is situated near 
the northern edge of the highest plateau, g,tgo feet above 
sca-lcicl. Towards the eastern side of the District, the 
countiy consists of undulating highlands, favoured with soil 
of a high quality. The small fertile valleys between the 
plateauv .rre watered by streams during the greater part of the 
year, while wells of particularly good and pure water are 
numerous. I'iicsc vallcya contain all the best village sites. It 
is not necessaiy to describe in detail the Malkapur taluk, for the 
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description of the PSyanghat in the article on Berar is in all 
respects applicable to its conditions. 

The prindpal river which takes its rise in the District is the 
Pcnganga, which rises in the hills near DeQlghat, runs in a 
south-easterly direction past Mehkar, and then enters Basim 
District. The Puma rises in the Ajanta Hills to the west of 
the District, enters it a little to the north of Deulgaon RajS, 
and traverses the hlehkar taluh in a south-easterly direction, 
its course running parallel to, and south of, that of the Pen- 
ganga. These two rivers are important members of the 
GodSvari system, but they do not acquire their importance 
until after they have left the District. The other rivers of 
Buld3na are the Halganga, the Biswa or Vishvaganga, and the 
Ghan, all of which rise near the northern edge of the Buldana 
plateau, and flow southwards into the Pflma of the Berar valley, 
which is not to be confounded with the Godavari Puma already 
mentioned. 

The District contains the only natural lake in Berar, the 
salt lake of Lonar, situated in the south of the Mehkar tahtk. 

The two northern taluks are covered with the Deccan trap- Geologj-. 
flow, which is, however, overlaid nearly everywhere, but espe- 
cially in the valleys, with rich soil of varying depth. The 
hollow in which the Loniir lake lies exhibits some of the ch.v 
racteristics of a volcanic crater, but is believed to be due to a 
gaseous explosion, which occurred some time after the deposit 
of the trap. The Malkapur taluk, beyond the lower slopes of 
the Buldana plateau, is covered with a deep layer of rich and 
exceedingly fertile black loam. 

The vegetation of the forest area will be described in the Botany, 
account of the Forests. In cultivated tracts the commonest 
trees arc the mango, the mahua {JBassia latifolia), the plpal 
(Ileus religlosa), the banyan, the habhl (Acacia arabiea), and 
the hiwar (Acacia Icuco/hloca). The weed vegetation in cul- 
tivated ground is that characteristic of the Deccan generally, 
and includes small Comfosifae, Ltguminosae, Rubiaceae, and 
Malvaceae. 

In the hills, tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, sambltar, Faun.t. 
ttilgai, and wild hog are found ; in the valleys wild hog and 
antelope; and, about the banks of the PQma, spotted deer 
and nilgai. The only monkey in the District is the langur. 

The climate of the Malkapur taluk is intensely hot and dry Climate 
in the months of March, April, and May ; but the nights are 
usually cool. For the next four months the temperature is 
considerably lower, but occasionally the combination of fairly 
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high temperatures wth humidity has an enervating effect. In 
the taluks of Chikhli and Mchkar, which are situated in the 
BalaghSt, the climate is cooler than that of MalkSpur; the hot 
season sets in later, and the heat is never so intense as in the 
Piyanghat. Saldana is, owing to its elevation, the coolest and 
most pleasant station in BerSr. The rainy season in the 
Balaghat taluks^ temperate and pleasant; and the cold season 
throughout the District, particularly in the Balaghat taluks, is 
cool and invigorating. 

In respect of rainfall the District is divided into two natural 
divisions: the Malkapur taluk in the FSyanghat, and the 
Chikhli and Mehkar taluks in the B 5 l 3 ghilt. Rainfall statistics 
for Malkapur are not available, but the figure given for Akola (34 
inches) may be accepted as correct for ibis area. In the taluks 
of the Balaghat the rainfall is heavier, that recorded in 1901. 
which was a normal year, being 44 inches. For some years 
past there has been a failure, either partial or complete, of the 


late rmns. 

Buldana, though it has occasionally been the scene of his- 
torical events, has little or no connected history of its own. 
Rohankhed has been the site of two battles : one fought in 
1447 between Khalaf Hasan Basri, commanding the army of 
Ala-ud-dta Shah Bahmani II, and Nasir KhSn, FpOki king 
of Khandesh ; and the other in 1590, behveen BurhSn Niiim 
ShaW and Jamal Khan the Mahdavl, who supported the claims 
of Ismail to the throne of Ahmadnagar against Ibose of his 
father Burh8n. Burhhn was victorious and Jamal Khan was 
slain. In r724 Shakarkhelda was the scene of the baltte to 
which it owes its present name of Fathkhei-DA. Muten* 
Khan, governor of Malw^ instigated by a party in the Mugha 
court at Delhi, invaded Berar and attacked Asaf Jah, the fim 
Nizam. Asaf Jah gained a complete victory, and Mubanz Khan 
and his two sons fell. This battle established the vi^ia md^ 
pendence of the Nizams in the Deccan. Daulat Rao Sindh a 
Ld Raghuii Bhonsla were encamped at Walk.-ipor when, m 
August, rSrj. ‘key altowed the British emoy ^ an; 
received General Wellesley’s declaration of war. A month or 
two later General Wellesley traversed the District 
them from Assaye to Argaon. The «.ndmon 
„ ,hfe .ta. «y 

* 1 . 


out of religions disputes. 
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After the Assignment in 1853 Buldana formed part of the 
West Berar District, but was formed in 1864 into an inde- 
pendent charge, styled the South-west Berar District — a clumsy 
designation which was changed in the following year to the 
Mehkar District. In 1 867 Buldana was selected as the head- 
quarters of the District, to which it thenceforth gave its 
name. 

Lonar and Mehkar contain two of the finest Hemadpanti Arehaco- 
temples in Berar, and there is an inferior temple in the same '“ 5 ^' 
style at Kothalt. The mosques of Fathkhelda and Rohankhed 
were built in 1581 and 1582, evidently from the designs of one 
architect, by Khudawand Khan the Mahdavl, the supporter of 
Jamal Khan and the young Ismail Nizam Shahi. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 876. The 
The population at each of the last four enumerations has been : 

(1867) 366,309, (1881) 4391763, (1891) 481,021, and (1901) 
423,616. The decline during the last decade was due to the 
famine of 1899-1900. The District is divided into the three 
taluks of Chikhli, Mehkar, and Malkafur, the head-quarters 
of which are at the places from which each is named. The 
chief towns are Malkapur, Nandora, and Deuloaon Raja. 

The following table gives particulars of area, towns and 
villages, and population in 1901 : — 
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Number of 
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Chikhli . 

1,009 

3 

369 

139,590 
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— 13-6 

5,336 

Malkapnr 
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3 
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2x9 
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7,783 

Mehkar « 

1,008 

J 

.1>3 

130,79a 

130 

— 36 7 

4,156 

District total 

3,809 

6 

870 

433,616 
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- II.9 
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Buldana stands third among the six Districts of BerSr in 
the density of its population, the two BalSghat taluks being less 
densely populated than the Fiiyanghilt taluk of Malkiipur. 

More than 90 per cent, of the people are Hindus. The 
language of the District is Marathi; but the Musalmans, who 
number 34,579, speak a corrupt dialect of Urda, which is 
generally understood by all. 

The Kunbis (162,000) are the most numerous caste in Castes and 
Buldana, as in other Districts of BerSr, and are more numerous ““P®' 
in this District than in any other except Akola, and propor- 
tionately more numerous than in Akola. The MahSrs (50,000) 
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come s^nd In point of nambcr.-, and t!,e 
«h.rd. Ullis number =7.000: Hrihman^ ,=.oso: rS 
9.000; lehs 9,000; and Rinjir.l?, 4,009. lJuUim. lile jdi 
other parts of Ber.ir, is cssentiaJIy an aprictiitutal DiV.Hrt. m K 
indicated by the very great preiiondcratirc of the a,:T{cu!:jfal 
castes. Of the total popnLition, nearly 74 per rvi!t,,vc sap 
ported by agnculiiire and t$ per cent. »>y indii.triev 
■J'hcre arc three Christian mbriam in the I)lV.rj.^, the 
Church Missionary Alliance, the Pentecostal Mission, atsl the 
Free Church Mission. Of the 178 Christians cituincra'.cti in 
1901, 149 were natives. 


The Mehkar and Chikhll /a/ait are situated in the luisghst, 
•*'® ^falfcnpur /Sfui in the FJly.*inph\t. nic sliili-r. ni 
•litloiu. agricuUutal conditions of thoc two n.alun1 cHs-istoas arc 
described in the article on Bi-.itan. The only tkiiarteijstic of 
the District sshich calls for special notice is the su!t.tbility of 
the rich land in the valleys between the pLsteaus in the BMl- 
ghst for the cultivation of raU crops, especially 'vhesl. Owing, 
however, to the failure of late rains for some }c.srs pl^t r.j'/ 
cultivation in the District has declinctl, and the effect of this 
faiiiirc has naturally been felt more in lluld.lna ih.an elsewhere 
in Kerar. 

Chief agrl- The tenures on which the District is held ate almost cniirvly 
MatKtio y^P'" villages covering only go squ.tre miles out of 

end prir- 2,809. The prindpa! agricultural statistics arc shown liclew, 
cijnl crops. in square miles: — 
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ImjalrJ. 
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j,a;o 
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The staple food grain isyw.rr (greit millet), the art.i under 
which in 1903-4 was 495 squ-irc miles. The are.i under cot'.nit, 
the most profitable crop lo the cuhintor, ira? (iiysqtwremilt-v, 
and oilseeds occupied 205 and wheat 26 1 square miles. 
Improre- The incrca.se in the cultivated .area during the list thirty 
inrnti in yc,ars has been less than one per cent,, the rich (amts in tin’s 
inrilVac. District being among the first to be rcocciipirr! sft>T tin' 
*>». Assignment. It cannot be said lli.it tmidi improternent Ins 
been nwde in methods of culthatron or in the qu.ttity of the 
crops .sown. On the contrary, the ctiliivaior h.is row given up 
the fine long-stapled cotton for which Il<'t.lr was formerly wrli- 
ktionrn, in fatoiir of a rarrser but more* p-olinc short 'f,-!pifd 
variety. The adrant.igcs ofisTrd hy the .^l'tt. ntrr j'o: 
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much appreciated before the famine of 1899-1900 ; but since 
that year they have become more generally known. In the 
three years ending t902 the total advances amounted to 
lakhs. Increased prosperity rather than any disinclination 
to apply for loans is responsible for a subsequent fall in the 
demand. 

The principal breeds of cattle arc the Khamgaon variety of Cattle, &c. 
the Berari breed in the Chikhll taluk, and the Umarda variety 
elsewhere; but since the famine of 1899-1900 large numbers 
of cattle of the Shol3puri and NimSri breeds have been 
imported, and in the south of the District the characteristics 
of the local varieties are much modified by the admixture of 
blood from cattle found in the northern Districts of Hyder- 
abad State. Buffaloes are chiefly of the Hagpuri stmin, except 
in the Mehkar taluk, where the Dakhani breed prevails. The 
ponies, sheep, and goats bred locally are very inferior, and call 
for no special notice. 

Irrigated land in BuIdSna, as elsewhere in Berar, bears a very Iriigation. 
small proportion to the area under cultivation. The 9 square 
miles irrigated in 1903-4 w-ere supplied entirely from wells, and 
HWtf deivted dtieSf ta the eskiag of gstdeit enspr. 

Forest lands are divided, as elsewhere in Ber3r, according as Forests, 
they are reserved for the supply of timber and fuel, for fodder, 
or for pasture. The area of these classes is 155, 4, and 174 
square miles respectively. A belt of forest land of the first 
class, extending along the Ajanta Hills from west to east, is 
continuous with the forest lands of Khamgaon in Akola Dis- 
trict. The principal trees are salat (Boswellia t/mrifera\ 

Icndia (Lagerstroemia parvijlord), khair (Acacia Catechu), be;r 
(Zizyphus Jujuba), and char {Buchanania latifolia). Teak 
occurs along the crests of the ridges and in sheltered ravines, 
in which, as they tviden, palds {Butea frondosa) and other 
species of little value appear. East of the Malkapur-Buldaria 
road the principal species are anjan (Hardwickia binata), salat, 
and khair. The ramnas, or fodder reserves, are grass lancls 
with a scrub growth of acacia and paths ; and the tree vegeta- 
tion of the graring lands consists of acacias, paths, lendia, 
dhattra (Amgeisstts latifolia), ber, char, and tendu (Diospyros 
melanoxylori). 

No minerals are now of economic value. Salts and alkalis MioeraU. 
were formerly procured by evaporation from the Lonar lake, 
but the industry has long since been abandoned. In the 
Ain-i-Akbari it was thus described: 'It [the Lonar lake] 
contains the essential materials for the manufacture of gla^s 
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is a iahsldar, have already been mentioned. Buldana town^ District 
though the head-quarters of the District, is not the head-quarter^ spbdivi- 
of a taluk, but is situated in the Chikhli taluk. The superior 
staff of the District consists of the usual officers, but the Forest 
officer has charge also of the forests in Akola District. At) 
Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioner, exercising th^ 
powers of a first-class magistrate, holds his court at MalkSpur. 

For judicial purposes Buldana forms, with Akola, the Civq civil and 
and Sessions District of West Berar, in which are stationed criminal 
a District and Sessions Judge and an Additional District an^^“‘‘“‘ 
Sessions Judge. Subordinate Judges hold their courts a^ 
Buldana and Khamgaon, and Munsifs are stationed at Malkapu^ 
and Mehkar. Serious offences against property occur some^ 
what more frequently than elsewhere in Berar. Dacoity wa^ 
very common in times past, owing to the number of Bhils iq 
the District ; and at one time a corps of Hill Rangers, unde^ 
a British officer, was maintained principally for the purposq 
of suppressing this class of crime. But organized dacoitie^ 
by hereditary professional gangs are now a thmg of the past, 
and the condition of Bulddna as regards crime is in no way 
abnormal. 

From the Ain-i-Akian we, learn that in Akbaris reign the r.n a 
demand on account of land revenue in the /ar^wwor which now revenue, 
compose the District of Buldana was 12-4 lakhs. At the time 
of the Assignment in 2853, the demand in these parganas was 
only a little more than 3 lakhs, so much had the province 
suffered from wars, disturbances, and misgovemment. The 
demand in 1903-4 ivas iz-z lakhs, which sum is absolutely 
rather lower than Akbar’s demand, and relatively very much 
lighter. The first regular settlement of the District after the 
Assignment was begun in 1862 in the Malkapur taluk, and 
completed in 1870 in the Mehkar taluk] and this settlement 
was revised between 1891 and 1897. Land revenue at the 
revised rates of assessment has been levied for some years in 
the Malkapur taluk, and since 1900 in Mehkar ; but the new 
rates have only just been applied to Chikhli, where their 
introduction was delayed owing to the effects of the famine 
of 2899-1900. So far as 'dry’ land is concerned, the new 
assessment has an average incidence of 15 annas 9 pies per 
acre, varying from 8 annas to Rs. 2-12. Land irrigated by 
channels from streams and tanks is assessed at a maxinium 
combined soil and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre. Land served 
by wells sunk before the original settlement pay the highest 
rate levied on ‘ dry ' land in the village in which it is situated. 
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but should the well have been made subsequently the land is 
treated in all respects as ‘ dry ' land. Rice lands are assessed 
at a maximum rate of Rs. 6 per acre. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-t. 

1900-Ie 

I 903'4 

Land revenue . 

Total revenne . 

9,48 

rii 33 

• 0.49 

• 5.31 

11(21 

16.15 

It, 04 
15.33 


Outside the municipality of Buldaha, local affairs are man- 
aged by the District board and the taluk boards subordinate to 
it. The expenditure of these in 1903-4 was Rs. 98,000, of 
which Rs. 34,000 was spent on public works and Rs. 20,000 
on education. The chief source of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has control over the 
police throughout the District, excepting those on the rail- 
way line in the Malkapur taluk, who are subordinate to the 
District Superintendent of Akola. The District contains 26 
police stations, including toim stations. The only jail is 
at Buldana, which contained in 1903-4 a daily average of 
56 prisoners. 

Buldana stands fourth among the six Districts of Berar in 
regard to the literacy of its popubtlon, of whom 4 per cent. 
(S'O males and o-i females) were able to read and write in 
1901. In 1903-4 the District contained 115 public^ 69 aided, 
7 unaided, and 3 private schools, with a total of 8,209 pupils, 
of whom 6,087 were in public schools and 369 were girls. Of 
the 1 15 institutions classed as public, all, except three managed 
by the Buldana municipality, were under the District board. 
The great majority of the pupils under instruction were only in 
primary classes, and no girls had advanced beyond that stage. 
Education has, however, made great progress in the District, 
though female education is not yet appreciated. Of the male 
population of school-going age more than 9 per cent., and of 
the female population of the same age 0-6 per cent., were in the 
primary stage of instruction. The total expenditure on educa- 
tion in 1903-4 was Rs. 73,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived 
from fees. 

The District possesses one hospital and seven dispensaries, 
with accommodation for 44 male and 10 female in-patients. 
In 1903 the number of cases treated was 56,203, of whom 850 
were in-patients, and 1,983 operations were performed. The 
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expenditure was Rs. 14,000, the greater portion of which was 
met from Provincial revenues. 

In 1903-4 the proportion of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 39-x per 1,000, the mean for the province being 36-6. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the BuldSna municipality. 

On the reconstitution of the six Districts of BerSr in August, 
J905, Buldana received the KbSmgaon and Jalgaon taluks 
from Akola District. The present area of Buldana District is 
3,662 square miles, and the population of that area in 1901 
was 613,756. 

[F.W. Francis, T&luk StUlemtAt Reports : MalkSpur, KhSm- 
gaott, and Jalgaon (1892) ; Chikhli (1896); and AArZ/iJar (1898).] 

Chikhll TSluk. — Taluk of Buldana District, Berar, lying 
between 20° and 20“ 37' N. and 75® 57' and 76® 42' E., with an 
area of 1,009 square miles. The population fell from 150,098 
in 1891 to 129,590 in 1901, the density in the latter year being 
128 persons per square mile. The taluk contains 269 villages 
and threetowns; ChikiilI (population, 5,889), the head-quarters, 
Deulgaon Raja (6,293), and Buldana (4,137), the head- 
quarters of the District. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 3,37,000, and for cesses Rs. 26,000. The 
taluk lies entirely in the Bal3ghEt or southern plateau of BerSr, 
but contains a large proportion of fertile land, especially in the 
valleys of the streams, where wheat is cultivated with success. 

Khamgaon Subdivision. — Subdivision of Buldana District, 
BerSr, consisting of the taluks of Jalgaon and Khamgaon. 

JSlgaon Taluk. — TSluk of Buld.Sna District, Berar, lying 
between 20® 65' and 2 1® 13' N. and 76® 23' and 76® 48' E., with 
an area of 410 square miles. The population fell from 97,798 
in 1891 to 87,192 in 1901, the density in the latter year being 
212 persons per square mile. The taluk contains 155 villages 
and one town, Jalgaon (population, 8,487), the head-quarters. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,54,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 28,000. jSlgaon, which is the smallest taluk in 
Berar in respect of area and, except the Mclghat, of population 
also, lies entirely in ’the fertile valley of the PQma, which 
bounds it on the south. On the north it is bounded by the 
low hills of the western portion of the Gawllgarh range. Until 
August, 1905, when it was transferred to Buldana, the taluk 
formed part of Akola District. 

Khamgaon Taluk. — of Buldana District, Berar, lying 
between 20® 26' and 20® 55' N. and 76® 32' and 76® 48' E., 
with an area of 443 square miles. The population rose from 
99,785 in 1S91 to 102,948 in 1901, the density in the latter 
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jwr jjj pcrnm ptf squAic mile. The /jfai contains 
ijl sit'sj’fsnni] t»n KwXsta.so.v (population, 18,341), 
ll.f l.estUjuaii'rt, aiirl SlitotoK (15,037). The rfemand for 
Un i reunite in 1003-4 «aa ll<. 3,0), 000, nntl for ccs'cs 
U?. 53,000. 'Iltf Kli'impon ?ute K.'iilway, connecting KliUm. 
pu'ti with JaUm ott the Grat Indian I’ciiinsula Railwiy, lies 
nithi.T tir /.“/i f, wliirh h Jjotfndcd on llic east li)- the MOn river 
and on th.- rortli lij' lltc I’omi. Tlir /jM fortneily hdonged 
trt ,\!ln'a DiiiricS, s.m! w.as ttari'ferred t» Iluld.1t« in 1905. 

Walkapur TMnk.— THM of llutd.'ina District, Ucrar, 


Ijiri,* U Wren so”' 33' end st* s* K. arid 76* a' nnd 76* 36' E., 
Mtli an at'o of 79s *qitarc mild, 'llie popnUlion fell from 
177,877 in if.^t in 173.533 5a 190«. the demilyin the latter 
year I- ; 5iri (i-rt'er. I'r <iqiiarc mile. 'Hie tilu /; contains 
j®1 f.n'l l*.«i toNns, M.\t.Ksfi’K (popiiUtion, 13,111), 

111- I'.-iIqfjft-n, and 77*«r>l;rA (Ofi'x)). Ilic demand for 
Un! f-s>fi«- i.n 1003- 1 os Ii‘. S.54.050, and for ccm« Rs, 
4 t.5i 5. J'Ult tJ'Ur li-s in Ih- fertile saltcy of llic IVirna, nliich 
1. %•" !i it 1 0 t!,e fonl!. sshitc on the foutli it is bounded by 
111- {. 'Is rf IV lt*.l:;U«. 

^^c^^kar Taltsk.- •^.oth'in tVui of lluldtna District, 
r*sj% lying l-t<sc'n 10" 31' and so' 13' N. .and 76* s' and 
•f, es' 1 ., nlili an area rf i.co'^ s-iuarr milts. The po,niili. 
li, 'jVrlt from 153.01''* in ifoi to i :e,7{»j in 1901, the density 
in tl - Utt-r jv.-.r Ving tia i*nrions jrrr sqmre mite. ’Hie 
tlL { »«i'it.stp.s 313 silUsrsand one lo‘»is, Mr iiKsn (population, 
4,330). tin* li«.!'<iiiirtiTs. 'flie demand for land revenue in 
ios5-4 r.ts Its J.rj.ooo, arnl for cc*rcf Rs. sr.eeo. Tlte 
lies i.n ll.c |i.«t.d. 7 t. in the soutli-wcattm comer of 
ItrrSf : but the sall-ys «.f the I’snganyt and the southern 
rr.tria, vliifh ir.\srr<c it. contain feriil- tracts. 

DuldSnn Town .— 1 lead qtwrtrrs of the Di'tnct of the same 
nam- in llerlr. si't’iud in so' 3**^*' 5,190 feel 

alfiu wa |rsf J. f'.i.'Kibfion («<;oi), .t, 137. Iltc nurnicipality 
r'Mblished In 1S03. H't mn*n'c jtnd cvpendiiurc from 
iPoj to tool avrragctl Rs; t5,eoe. In 1903-.) the income 
w.ts Rs, 15,300. m.sinly clerisxsl from taxes and cesses; and the 
espendilure ssas Rs. 10,400, the prinriivtl heads being water- 
'«np!v and rslurttiom The loan owes what Iitilo import-sncc it 
fos arises to its wVtion ns the hcad-|iiirters ofa District. 

Clilklill Town.— Head qiurtcrs of the /.iM of the same 
name in lUild.1na Dislrfct, llcrir, situated in lo si X. and 
7(,'’ 18' E. RopuUtion (1901), 5,889. hfciallcd rands run to 
l)uld.1na nnd hlelifcar, nnd the town is a centre of local trade. 
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Deulgaon R&ja. — Town in the Chikhli talui of BuIdSna 
District, Bci 3 r, situated in so” I'N. and 76” 5'E. Population 
(1901), 6,293. It derives its distinctive appellation from the 
j 3 don RajSs of Sinokhed, by one of whom it was founded, 
and who built a temple of Balajt, where an annual fair, the 
largest in Berar, is held in October. 

Fathkhelda. — Village in the Mehkar iSluk of Buldana 
District, Berar, situated in 20° 13' N. and 76° 27' £., on the 
small river BbogSwatl, an affluent of the Fenganga. Popula- 
tion (1901), 4,198. The original name of the village was 
Shakarkhelda; but it was changed to Fathkhelda (* village of 
victory ’) by Asaf Jah, to commemorate the victory gained here 
by him in 1724 over Mubariz Khan, governor of Malwl, who 
was slain on the field, a victory which established the virtual 
independence of the Nizam of Hyderabad. The village was 
sacked by Sindhia’s troops in 1803 before Assaye, and suffered 
severely in a famine of that year. There is at Fathkhelda a 
handsome mosque, built by Khudawand Khan the Mahdavi 
in 158?, which much resembles that at Rohankhed. 

jSlgaon Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Buldana District, Berar, situated in 21” 3' N. and 
76“ 3s' E. Population (1901), 8,487. The town is sometimes 
called Jalgaon-Jamod from a village near it, to distinguish it 
from Jaigaon in Khandesh. It is mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbari as a pargana torvn in the sarkar of Namala. It con- 
tains five ginning factories and a cotton market. 

Kbamgaon Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
taluk of the same name in Buldana District, Berar, situated 
in 20” 43' N. and 76” 38' E. Population (1901), 18,341. 
Khamgaon was the largest cotton market in Berar before 
Amraotl outstripped it. Its cotton trade dates from about the 
year 1820, when a few merchants opened shops and began to 
trade in gls, raw thread, and a little cotton ; and it now has 
several cotton-presses and ginning factories. A state railway, 
8 miles in length, connects the town with the Nagpur branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Raihray at Jalam station. The 
weekly market is held on Thursdays, and during the busy 
season it is very largely attended. The town has also a special 
cotton market. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 39,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 34,000, derived chiefly from taxes and cesses ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 25,000, the principal heads being con- 
servancy and education. The town is supplied with water 
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from a tank about miles distant} and several gardes 
produce good oranges and vegetables. 

Lonar.— Village in the Mekhar taluk of Buidona District, 
Berar, situated in 19“ 59' N. and 76® 33' E. Population 
(* 9 ®*)) 3i°8s. It is a place of great antiquity, standing on 
a hill amid undulating highlands, among ;yhich lies the salt 
lake of. Lonar, the fabled den of the demon-giant Lonasur, 
who was overcome in single combat by an incarnation of 
Vishnu. The god assumed the form of a beautiful youth, 
and, with the aid of the giant’s two sisters, discovered his 
subterranean abode. With a single touch of his toe he threw 
off the lid of the den, and- found the giant sleeping on his 
couch. A hill near Dhakephal, about 36 miles south-west of 
Lonar, is said to be the lid of the lake thrown off by Vishnu, 
and to coincide in shape and size with the top of the lake. 
Lonasur was buried in the den or hollow now occupied by 
the great lake, the water of which is supposed to be the giant’s 
blood. Lonar has ever since been held in great veneration. 

The view of the lake is very striking. It is surrounded by 
a circular ridge of hills about 400 feet high, among which are 
several old temples and ruins of other monuments. From 
a crevice on the southern ridge flows an ample spring of sweet 
water, with a temple at the fountain head. This temple is the 
finest specimen of HemSdpanti architecture in Bertr. The 
hollow is very nearly circular, a little more than a mile in 
diameter and from 300 to 400 feet deep. At the bottom lies 
a shallow lake of water, m'thootanyapparent outlet, and charged 
with sodium chloride and sodium carbonate. The sides of the 
hollow to the north and north-east are absolutely level with the 
surrounding country, while on the other sides there is a raised 
rim, from 40 to 100 feet in height, composed of irregularly 
piled blocks of basalt similar to that which forms the horizontal 
sheets of lava around. The most plausible explanation for 
this peculiar hollow is that which ascribes it to a violent gaseous 
explosion, which must have occurred long after the eruption of 
the Deccan traps, and in comparatively recent tiroes. Similar 
explosion-craters occur in the Lower Chindwin District in 
Upper Burma. Lonar is described in the Ai»-f-Ahbafi, 
where it is mentioned that the Brahmans call the place Bishan 
(Vishnu) Gaya. 

IKalkapur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Buldana District, Berar, situated in 20 53 N. and 
76” 15^ E., on the Nalganga, a tributary of the FGma, at an 
elevation of 900 feet, with a station on the Nagpur branch of 
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the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway, 308 miles from Bombay 
and S13 from Nagpur. Population (1901), 13,112. Two 
bands or dams cross the NalgangS here, one of which is said 
to have been constructed about two hundred years ago to 
facilitate communication uith the peth or suburb, and the 
other about UAy years later to fill the town ditch with water 
and thus protect it from surprise by marauders. A dilapidated 
rampart of dressed stone with five gates and twenty-eight 
bastions surrounds the town, which is divided into four principal 
quarters. One of the gates bears on it an inscription, to the 
effect that it was erected in r729 during the rule of Muhammad 
MaSli KhSn. MalkSpur is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as 
the head-quarters of a pargana in the sarhar of NarnSla. The 
town is said to have been founded about four hundred and 
fifty years ago by a prince of the Farflki house of Khandesh, 
and to have been named by him after the princess {malika) 
his daughter ; but the story is improbable, for we have no record 
of any journey in this direction by Mfran Ghanl Adil Khan, 
the Faruki prince of the period. In 1761 the town was rich 
enough to pay Rs. 60,000 to the army of Rpghun 3 th Rao 
FeshwS, for exemption from plunder. The Niz 3 ms used to 
keep a force of about 20,000 men in this frontier district of 
their dominions. Daulat Rao Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsla 
were encamped near Malkapur when the British envoy, Colonel 
Collins, after presenting General Wellesley’s ultimatum, quitted 
Sindhia's camp on August 3, 1803. Malkapur was the scene 
of several petty battles between zamlndars, rival talukdars, 
Rajputs, and Musalmans during the period between the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and the Assignment of 
Berar. A subordinate civil court is established at Malkapur, 
which also contains a iahstl, a courthouse, schools, a dispen- 
sary, and some ginning factories. A mosque near the idzVs 
house is said to be older than the town. 

Mehkar Town. — Head-quarters of the fSAtkol the same 
name in Buldana District, Berar, situated in 20° 10' N. and 76° 
37' E. Population (1901), 5,330. According to a legend, it 
takes its name from Meghan Kara, a demon who was over- 
powered and slain by Sarangdhar, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
A Muhammadan poet informs us that Mehkar is 795 years 
older than the Hijr! era. A fine specimen of a Hemadpanti 
temple is situated here. Mehkar is mentioned in the Ain-t- 
Akban as the head-quarters of a sarMr, at revenue district. 
In 1769 Madhu Rao PeshwS, accompanied by Rukn-ud-daula, 
the Nizam’s minister, encamped here with the intention of 
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punishing Janoji Bhonsla, who had assisted RaghunSth Bao’s 
insunection. General Doreton also encamped here in 1817 
on his march to NSgpur against Appa Sahib Bhonsla, who had 
broken the Treaty of Deogaon. Mehkar formerly contained 
many weavers, Hindu and Muhammadan. The latter were so 
rich that they not only undertook to fortify the place, but could 
aford^o build up the fallen rampart, as appears from an in- 
scription dated 1488 on the MumiOs* Gate, still standing. 
Pindaii inroads reduced the tom to great distress, and its 
ruin was completed by the great famine of 1803, after which 
only 50 huts remained inhabited. Excellent dhotis were for- 
merly woven at Mehkar, but the cheapness of European fabrics 


has lessened the demand for these. 

Nandura. — ^Town in the MalkSpnr tatuh of Buldana Dis- 
trict, Berar, situated in 20® 49' N. and 76“ 31' E.,with a station 
on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
324 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 6,669. The town, 
which consists of Nandura Buaurg and Nandura Khurd, 
divided by the Dayanganga river, was largely popidated by 
dyers fleeing from the depredations of MahadjI Sindhia in 
the targana of Pimpalgaon Raja in 1790. 

Roliankhed.--Village in the Malkapur taluh of BnldSna 
District, Beiar, situated in 20® 37' N. and 76® ii' E., imme- 
diately below the Balaghlt plateau. Population (1901), 2 ,i 30 - 
The village has been the scene of two battles. In 1437 Nasir 
Khan, Sultan of Kbandesb, invaded Berar to avenge the ill- 
treatment of his daughter by Ala-ud-din Bahmani, to whom 
she had been married. Kbalaf Hasan Basn, governor of 
Daulatabad, who had been sent against the invader, feU upon 
Nasir Khan at Rohankhed, routed him, and pursued him to 
his capital, Burhanpur, which he sacked. In 1590 Burhan, 
a prince of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, who had taken refuge m 
the Mughal empire, invaded Berar in comply with Raja Ati 
Khan, rassal ruler 0/ Khandesb, to establish his cla*” 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar against his son Isrnail, who had 
elected to the throne by a faction haded by y 
The invaders met the forces of Jam5l Khan at ^0“®^ ' 

utterly defeated them, Jamal Khan being slam and the young 
Ismail captured. At Rohankhed there is a smnfl * 
sremosSue, built in ,582 by Khudawand ^ 

a follower of Jamal Kh8n. This Khudawand Ittan is not 
to be confused ivith Khudawand Khan the Habshl. who was 
governor of MahO a centuiy earlier, 

® Shegaon.-Town in the Kha-mgaon taluk of Bd^na 
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District, Berar, situated in 20® 48' N. and 76® 45' E., with 
a station on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kailway, 340 miles from Bombay and iSo from Nagpur. 
Population (1901), 15, 057. The town is an important centre 
of the cotton trade, and contains many presses and ginning 
factories. The municipality tras constituted in 1881. The 
incomes and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
each averaged Rs. 9,000. In 1903-4 the income iras Rs. 
14,300, mainly derived from taxes; and the e.\penditure 
iras Rs. 9,000, the principal heads being conservancy and 
administration. 

Sindkhed.— Village in the Mehkar tahih of Buldana Dis' 
trict, BerSr, situated in 19° 57' N. and 76® 10' E. Population 
(1901), 2,711. The pargana of Sindkhed was granted in japr 
to the kasx of the town about 1450 ; and he afterwards gave it 
voluntarily to the famous Maratha family of Jadon or Jadav, 
the most famous member of which was LakhjI. Lakhjt was, 
according to one account, a Rajput from Kurwali in Hindustan, 
but the family also claimed descent from the Yadava Rajas of 
Deogiri. LakhjI obtained a command of 10,000 horse under 
the Abmadnagar government, but afterwards espoused the 
Mughal cause, receiving a command of 15,000 horse in the 
imperial army. He was entrapped by MSlojl Bhonsla into 
giving his daughter in marriage to ShahjI, and she thus became 
the mother of Sivajl. Notwithstanding this connexion, the 
Jidons were, except on one occasion, steady imperialists 
throughout the wars between Mughal and Maratha, and held 
high rank in the imperial army. The representatives of the 
family are now settled at Kingaon Raja ; but they lost their 
possessions in 1851, owing toanactof rebellion by Arab troops 
under their command. 

The temple of Nilkantheshwar to the south-west of the 
village is the oldest structure traditionally assigned to Hemad 
Pant. Several fine buildings attest the former magnificence 
and prosperity of the place. Sindkhed was held by Sindhia 
for nearly sixty years, and was restored to the Niram in 1803. 
In 1804 General Wellesley wrote: ‘Sindkhed is a nest of 
thieves ; the situation of this country is shocking; the people 
are starving in hundreds, and there is no government to afford 
the slightest relief. ’ Baji Rao Peshwa encamped at Sindkhed 
for some days in 1818, when the British troops were on his 
track. The decline of the place was hastened by marauders, 
whose names— Mohan Singh, Budlam Sh 5 h,and GhaziKban— 
were long remembered with terror. 
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Dobd- Ellichpur District (EZ/V/l/z/r).— District of BerSr, lying 
between 2o®5o'and2i® 47' N. and 76® 40' and 77®54'li,wth 
and hill ’ an area of 2,605 square miles, '\rhich in 1905 rras added to 
andriwr Amraoti District. It was bounded on the north-west and 
systems, Central Pro- 

vinces; ontheeastbyAmraot!; on the south by the Puma river 
and the Akot and Jalgaon tdJuh ; and on the west by the 
Nimar District of the Central Provinces. The area contains two 


Geology. 


Botany. 


entirely distinct natural divisions : the Melghat Idliik, situated 
in the GawIlgarh hill ranges, and the taluks of Ellichpur 
and Datyapur, situated in the Payanghat, or central valley of 
Berar. The scenery of these two tracts is described generally 
in the article on Berar. That portion of the District which 
lies in the plains is generally better wooded than the rest of 
the PHyanghat ; and at the base of the hills the soil is stony, 
and the country is cut up by streams and small rivers which 
are liable to freshes in the rainy season. The blue range of 
hills relieves the scenery from the monotony which character- 


izes the landscape in other parts of the PSjnnghSt. 

The river system consists of streams which rise in the Gawfl- 
earh Hills, and flow either northwards into the Tapti or south- 
wards into the POma, which is itself a tributary of the Tapti 
and drains the central valley of Berar. Towards 
season all these streams dry up, save in parts where dokos hom 
a supply of water which lasts throughout the dry months of h 
vear. These dokos, which are natural cavities worn out of the 
Llid rock by the rush of water from above, are found chiefly m 

the hills. Lower down the TOter- lies in laige sheets. 

The geology of that portion of the District which te in 
Payanghat is described in the article on ,® 7 n,rn 

Deccan trap is covered with a layer of 
which is everywhere, except at the base of the ^dls, of con- 
siderable depth. The Gawilgarh HJls are 
compact basalt, very much resembling that of th 
Causeway. It is found columnar in maiiy 
Swilearh it appears stratified, the summits of several hills 
SrSig a coSnued stratum of many thousand yards m 
length. The basalt frequently and of 

a ivacke, of all degrees of induration, and o ety 

composition f"""® f T"® will be noticed 

The forest vegehiuon of ‘he 

under the head of £ tamarind, the makuS, 

the hills, the commonest trees are ^.egCation 

the mango, the kairB, and the k,mr. The weeay vegcia 
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of cultivated lands resembles that of Central India and the 
Deccan. In the Me 1 gh 3 t orchids arc fairly common ; and, 
owing to the heavier rainfall, the ground vegetation is more 
luxuriant and more varied in colour than that of the plains. 

Wild balsams and other flowering plants arc common. 

The hill forests contain tigers, leopards, bears, bison, sSmbar, Fauna, 
barking^deer, and spotted deer. Peafowl abound, and the 
grey jungle-fowl {Gal/us senneralii) and spur-fowl are common. 

The plains are now so covered with cultivation that game is 
scarce. Hog, lalgai, gazelle, and antelope are, however, found. 

Of monkeys there are two kinds : the /augur, found in both 
the plains and the hills; and the small red monkey, found 
only in the hills. 

The climate of the two iS/uis in the plains resembles that of climate 
the rest of the Berar valley ; but the country immediately 
under the hills is, as is usual in such tracts in Indio, malarious I**™*"™' 
and unhealthy. The same may be said of the valleys of the 
Melghat. On the higher plateaux of the Gawllgarh Hills the 
climate is pleasant and temperate throughout the year, the 
mean temperature at the sanitarium of Chikalda in May, July, 
and December being 85.5®, 74-5®, and 65®, 

The Melghat receives more rain than any other tract in the nainfall. 
province. The average for the six years ending ipot, which 
included two years of deficient rainfall, was 65 inches. The 
rainfall in the plains docs not vary front that recorded elsewhere 
in the Berar valley. The rainfall at Ellichpur in 1901, which 
may be taken as a normal year, was just short of s6 inches. 

The history of the District centres in that of Ellichpur, the History, 
chief town, and the old fortress of Gawllgarh. Until the 
Assignment in 1853, when Amraotl became the administrative 
head-quarters of the province, Ellichpur was always regarded 
as the capital of Berar, although during Akbaris wars with 
Ahmadnagar, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 

Balapur, in Akola District, became, on account of its position, 
the head-quarters of the imperial army of the Deccan. 

Ellichpur was included, immediately after the Assignment, 
in the District of East BerSr, the head-quarters of which were 
at Amraotl; but in 1867 it was separated from Amraotl and 
became a District under the charge of a Deputy-Commissioner. 
Ellichpur at first included the taluk of Morsi, which was, how- 
ever, after a short time, retransferred to Amraotl. 

The District contains some of the most interesting archaeo- Archaeo- 
logical remains in Berar, which are described in the articles on '“Sy* 
Ellichpur Town and Gawilcarh. They consist of the GSwll- 


bejrIr 
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The 

ptojile. 


of Bahram (1577). The shrine S ElllhLr vlht 

time of the Khilji Sultans of Delhi, and its name is said to be 
a romiption of or ‘hall of public audience.’ 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 704. 
The ^pulation at each of the last enumerations has been: 
(1867) 278^29 (i88i) 313,412, (,891) 315,616, and (1901) 
2971403. The decline in 1901, which was due to the famine 
of 1899-1900, doffi not enrirely represent actual diminution of 
population, but is partly accounted for by the northward 
cmigrarion of Korkfls from the Melghat into the Central 
Provinces. The District was divided into the thiee fa/uif of 
Cllichfur, Darvapur, and Melghat. The head.9uaiters 
of the first two are at the places from which they take their 
names, and of the last at Chikalda. The six towns are 
Ellichpur Town, PARATWADA(the dvil station), Akjangaon, 
Karasgaon, Sirasgaon, and Chandur Bazar. 

The following table gives, for each taluk, particulars of area, 
towns and villages, and population in 1901 
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a, 60s 

6 

788 

297,403 

”4 

- 7-0 
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Ellichpur is the most densely, and Melghat, with a population 
of no more than 22 to the square mile, the most sparsely 
populated ta/ui in Bei 3 r. More than 78 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus. The vernacular of the District is 
Maiath^ but Urdfl is more commonly spoken than in other 
Districts, owing to the influence of the Muhammadan town of 
Ellichpur. The KorkDs of the hills have their own langua^ 
which is a Munda dialect ; and the small and rapidly dis- 
appearing tribe of Nihals formerly spoke a language of their 
own which is believed, though on insufficient authority, to have 
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exhibited Dravidian affinities. They now speak KorkQ, and 
the Nihall language is probably completely lost. 

Kunbis (68,000) are by far the most numerous caste in the Castes and 
District. Next to them in numbers come Mahars (36,000), 

Musalmins (30,000), Korkfls (*SjO°®)» Malls ^(25,000). 

BrShmans number no more than 7, 700* Ethnologically, the 
KorkOs and the Nihals (1,800) are the most interesting tribes 
in the District. The Gawllgarh Hills are the home of both. 

The former are a tribe of hill and forest men speaking a Munda 
dialect j and the latter are a rapidly disappearing tribe, who 
seem to have held, in comparatively recent times, the position 
of helots among the KorkQs, though it may be doubted whether 
they were always subordinate to them. Ellichpur is mainly 
an agricultural District ; but the proportion (67 per cent.) of 
those who live by agriculture to the whole population is lower 
than in any other District in the province, and the percentage 
of those who live by industries (16) is higher. 

There are two Christian missions : one of the Roman Christian 
Church, under the management of the Order of St. Francis of 
Sales, and the Korku and Central Indian Hill Mission, which 
is a Protestant mission. Both did excellent work in the 
two recent famines in the MelghSt The Roman Catholic 
mission owns a small village, Mariampur, near Chikalda. Of 
the 363 Christians enumerated in 1901, 285 were natives, of 
whom 215 were Roman Catholics. 

The Melghat differs as much from the rest of the District in General 
agricultural conditions as it does in climate and altitude. 
Agricultural conditions in the plains are similar to those pre- conditions, 
vailing throughout the Berar valley. Here the soil is a rich 
black loam of considerable depth, except in the tract at the 
base of the hills, which is principally forest land. In the hills 
the soil, except in the valleys, is poorer and shallower than 
in the plains, and the country is chiefly covered with forests ; 
but where cultivation is found, the heavier rainfall compensates 
in some measure for the comparative poverty of the soil. 

The tenures are almost entirely ryotwari. Jagir, ijara, and Chief sRn- 
in&m lands, which are found chi^y in the Melghat, cover only 
124^ square miles out of 2,6x7. The chief agricultural statistics and princU 
in 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles : — P»1 ““P®- 


Total. 

Caltivatcd. 

Inlgated 

CuUlvable 

waste. 

Forest, 

2,617 

1,085^ 

5 

46 

1,389 
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The staple food-grain isyiwwror great millet, varied in the 
hills by hodo [Pasfalum fruKcntaceum) and rd] (Pjniatn 
sa/fvitm). The area under jmijr was sS6 square miles, and 
'other cereals,' including dodo and w/, occupied iCJ square 
miles in the hills. Rice and wheat were formerly gronn in 
the Melghat more extensirfly th.in at present; in 1903-4 they 
occupied only 3] and 7 square miles. The Latter corered 
77 square miles in the plains. The areas under cotton, puhes, 
and oilseeds were 496, 85, and 45 square miles. These crops, 
except pulses, whicli occupy nearly equal areas in the bills and 
the plains, are grown chiefly in the plains. It has liccn said 
that the tea plant thrives on the higher platc.aux of the Mclglat, 
but it is not grown there now. Excellent coflcc is grown in 
private gardens at Chikalda, but its cultivation on a large scale 


has not been attempted. 

Improve- The extension of the area of holdings has amounted to only 
nents in 4.6 per cent, in the last thirty-tlircc years. There is, however, 

. no room for extension in the plains, where practically the whole 
tice. of the arable land is already occupied. In the hillsn consider- 

able area has gone out of cultivation since the famine ol 
1899-1900. It is not likely that cultivation will ever be much 
extended in this tract, more than 85 per cent of which is 
forest Little or nothing has been done towards the improic- 
ment of agricultural products. On the contmt)^ the fine, long- 
stapled cotton for which Bcrar was formerly famous li.u 
practically disappeared, its place being taken by a cOTWr, 
short-stapled variety which is more prolific and demands less 
attention than the old variety. The ryots have .wilcd^lhcm- 
sclvcs less freely of the Loans Acts than those of any District 
in Beriir, except WQn, where famine has been less severe th.in 
elsewhere. During the three years following the famine 0 
1899-1900 not more than Rs. ya.coo was disbursed, and it s 
only since that year that the people have applied for advances. 

Th= « s-=- '-‘'.SS b.“ 

cattle, W.1S formerly the princip.il breed m the District, bm 
since recent years of scarcity and famine large numbera of 
animals of the Nim.vri, Hoshangab.Sdi, and Mlwi breeds 
been imported. Buflalocs arc pnncqxilly of he fP**'* 3“' 
S a few of the M3lwi breed have been imjiortcd I’onie 

goats are poor, except in the laigcr tonns, where good milch 

emits of the Guiirati breed arc kept. 
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the taluhs in the plains. Irrigation is almost entirely confined 
to chillies, garden produce, and tobacco. Leathern buckets 
draiTO with a rope and pulley by cattle working down an 
inclined plane are universally used for lifting the water. 

Forests cover 56 per cent, of the whole District, and their Forests, 
area is about twice as great as in any other District of Berar. 

About half the area is real forest land, as distinguished from 
ramnas and grazing lands with patches of scrub and small trees 
which usually make up the greater part of the technical forest 
area. All the forests, except 38 square miles of grazing land 
and 95 acres of ramna, are confined to the Melghat. They 
contain the usual trees of Central India, the commonest being 
BomeUia, teak, Ougehtia, Alina, SUphegyne, Schreibera, and 
various species of Terminalta. The woody climbers met with 
are species of Bauhinia, Combrehim, and Milkttia. In ravines 
and valleys a bamboo [fiendrocalamus siriclus) occurs. 

Arts and manufactures are unimportant, as in other Districts Arts and 
of Berar. Cotton and silk fabrics are woven and dyed, princi- 
pally at Anjangaon, and cotton carpets are woven at Etiichpur. 

The largest industry is the preparation of cotton for the market, 
and the District contains ten ginning factories and one press, 
all worked by steam. 

The chief exports are raw cotton, grain and pulse, oilseeds, Commerce, 
and forest produce ; and the chief imports are grain and pulse, 
salt, and sugar. The cotton, grain and pulse, and oilseeds 
are sent from Ellicbpur by road to Amraotl or Badnera, 

W'hence they are dispatched by rail to Bombay ; and exports 
from Daryapur go by road to MurtazSpur on the railway. 

There is no railway in the District. The total length of Roads, 
metalled roads is 73 miles, and of unmetalled roads 40 miles. 

The former are in charge of the Public Works department and 
the latter of the District board. The principal road is the 
Chikalda-Amraotl road, which passes through Ellichpur town, 
and has a length in the District of 49 miles. An important 
road from Ellichpur to Daryapur via Anjangaon is under con- 
struction. 

The two taluks in the plains are neither more nor less Famine, 
fortunate than the rest of Berar in respect of their liability to 
famine, and they have suffered from all famines which have 
fallen upon the province. A famine orphan school was estab- 
lished at Ellichpur by the fifth Sultan of the Bahmani dynasty, 
Muhammad (sometimes, but erroneously, called MahmOd) 

Shah, who reigned from 1378 to 1397, and in whose time 
a severe famine occurred. The emperor Shah Jahan also, in 
L 
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the fourth year of his rei^, established a poorhouse at Ellich- 
pur, where food was distributed to the famine-stricken. Sir 
William Sleeman, in his Ramilts and RecoUeetions^, mentions 
that Ellichpur suffered from the famine of 1837-8. The 
Melghat is, owing to the comparative poverty of its soil and 
the thriftlessness of the KorkQ cultivator, far more liable to 
famine. In 1896-7, when the greater part of Beitr suffered 
only from scarcity, famine conditions prevailed here, and in the 
famine of 1899-1900 the taluk suffered vety severely. At the 
height of the distress, in July, 1900, 25,216 persons were on 
relief works and 33,194 in receipt of gratuitous relief in the 
District ; and it is estimated that 60 per cent, of the cattle 
died. In both famines the Forest department rendered signal 
service. 

The District is divided into the three taluks of 'ELtrcfrpuR, 
Daryapur, and Melghat, at the head-quarters of each of 
which there is a talisiliar\ and since 1905 Ellichpur and 
Melghat have formed a subdivision of Amraotl District. The 
superior staff of the District consists of the usual ofEceis. 

In Ellichpur, as in other Districts of Berar, the Deputy- 
Commissioner was the District Judge 5 but here he was District 
Judge in more than name, for he exercised, and was not 
empowered to delegate, the ordinary original civil powers of 
a District Judge in the Melghfft, where the iakSllddr exer- 
cises the powers of a subordinate civil judge. The existing 
machinery for the administration of justice is described in the 
article on AmraotI District. Serious crime is not common, 
but dacoities, cattle-thefts, and burglaries fluctuate considerably 
in numbers with the state of the season. The KorkQs, though 
behind other classes of the population in education, and some- 
what addicted to strong drink, exhibit no marked criminal 
propensities. 

According to the Aitt-i-Akban, the land revenue demand 
in the parganas which till lately formed Ellichpur District 
amounted to 13-2 lakhs j and at the time of the Assignment in 
1853 the demand in the same area had fallen to 5-6 lakhs, 
owing to wars, maladministration, and famines. In 1903-4 
the assessment on all land available for cultivation amounted 
to 12-4 lakhs, or rather less than Akbar's assessment, though it 
is certain that cultivation is more extended now than it was 
in the sixteenth century. 11)0 two taluks in the plains were 
first surveyed and assessed, after the Assignment, between the 
years 1868 and 1873, the settlement being made in c.ach case 
• ' * Vol. i, p. igo (cd. iSgs)- 
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for thirty years. Before its expiration reWsed assessment lists 
were prepared, but the new rates were not introduced until 
1903-4. The assessment per acre varies from Rs. 2-11 to 
2 annas, with an average of Rs. r-11-3. Rice land is assessed 
at a maximum rate of Rs. 6 per acre, and land irrigated from 
streams and tanks, of which the area is only 23 acres, at a 
maximum combined land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre. 
Land irrigated from wells sunk before the original settlement 
is assessed at the maximum ‘dry’ rate for land in the same 
village; but where wells have been made subsequently the 
cultivator is allotved the full adrantage of the improvement, 
and the land is treated in all respects as ‘dry’ land. The 
average extent of a holding in the plains is r4| acres. The 
Melghat has never been regularly surveyed, and a sysitem of 
assessment is in force based on the number of yokes (pairs 
of bullocks) emplo)'ed. The maximum, minimum, and aver- 
age rates per yoke are Rs. 8, Rs. 3, and Rs. 5. As a measure 
of relief, following on the famine of 1899-1900, one-half of 
the land revenue was remitted for a period of three years in 
this taluk. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees ; — 


' fRSo-r. 

tSqo-t. 1 i9oo>f. 
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14,16 
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Beyond the two municipal areas of Eluciipur town and civil Local 
station, the local affairs of that portion of the District which lies 
in the plains are administered by the District board, with the 
tivo taluk boards subordinate to it. The expenditure of these 
boards in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 87,000, of which Rs. 14,000 
was spent on education, and Rs. 41,000 on public works, chiefly 
roads and buildings. The chief sources of income were Provin- 
cial rates, the bazar cess, and assessed taxes. The local affairs 
of the MelghSt are managed by the Deput}'-Commissioner and 
the tahfildar. 

The District Superintendent has control over the police Police and 
under the Deputy-Commissioner. The number of police stations 
is 15, and there are four outposts. The police force numbers 
367, under three inspectors, one for each taluk. The only jail 
in the District is that at Ellichpur, which contained in 1903-4 
a daily average of 27 prisoners. 

Ellichpur stands first among the six Districts of Berar in Education. 
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regard to the literacy of its population, of irhom 5*4 per cent. 
(J0.4 males and 0-3 females) were able to read and write in 
iSgt. Its superiority would be still more marked but for the 
Melghat, which in point of education is more backiinrd than any 
other part of the prorince. In 1903-4 the District contained 
79 public, 65 aided, 5 unaided, and 4 private schools, with 
a total of 7,738 pupils, of whom 5,950 attended public schools 
and 334 were girls. One secondary and nine primary schools 
were Hindustani schools for Muhammadan boys, five were 
girls’ schools — three for Hindus and two for Muhammadans — 
and two were schools for children of aboriginal tribes in the 
Melghat. All schools, except nine, were aided from public 
funds. The great majority of pupils under instruction were 
only in primary classes, and no girls had advanced beyond that 
stage. Of the male population of school-going age 13 percent, 
were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the female 
population of the same age 0-75 per cent. Among Musalmans 
the percentage of pupils of each sex to the male and female 
population of school-going age was 34 and 2-6. At the two 
.special schools in the Melghat, 34 aborigines were under 
instruction. The total expenditure on education in t903-4 was 
Rs. 5 7, *68, of which Rs. 5,575 was provided from Local and 
municipal funds. 

The District possesses 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries, con- 
taining accommodation for 79 in-patients. In 1903 the num- 
ber of cases treated was 47,000, of whom 603 were in-patients, 
and 1,533 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 15,000, the greater part of which was met from Provincial 
revenues. 

Vaccination has made much progress, and the people 
generally seem to be aware of its usefulness. In r903-4 the 
number of persons successfully vaccinated wus 31-7 per 1,000, 
the mean for the province being 36-6. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the two municipalities. 

In August, 1905, when thesis Districts of BerSr were recon- 
stituted, Ellichpur ceased to exist as a separate District and was 
incorporated in AmraotI, of which District it now forms the 
Ellichpur subdivision. 

[TaM Setilenutit Reports : Major R. V. Garrett, DatySfur 
(1897); F. IV, Francis, 898); Melghat 

(1899)-] . . 

Basiffl District (or Washim in Marathi).— Distnet in Bei3r, 
lying between 19® 25^ and 20* 28' N. and 76“ 40' and 78“ 14' E., 
with an area of 2,949 square miles. In 1905 this District 
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ceased to exist, its component taluks being divided between and ri\cr 
Akola and Yeotmal, It was bounded on the north by Akola systems, 
and Amraotr Districts; on the east by AVun District; on the 
south by the Penganga river and the Hyderabad State ; and 
on the west by Buldana District. 

The District is situated in the BalSghat of Berar, the table- 
land on the south of the Puma valley. The Basim taluk, the 
most westerly, consists of a rich table-land of the average height 
of about 1,000 feet above sea-level, sloping down towards the 
west and south to the fertile valley of the Penganga. The 
other two taluks, Mangrul and Posad, are mainly a succession 
of low hills covered with poor grass, the formation being trap. 

The soil of the hollows between the hills is usually of the best 
quality. Many of the hill peaks rise to a height of 2,ooo feet, 
and along the ranges of the Pusad taluk stretch wide slopes of 
woodland, containing some teak. The scenery of the more hilly 
portions of the District is fine, especially in the rains and the 
early p.art of the cold season, when the hills are still covered 
with vegetation and the grass has not been burnt yellow by 
the sun. 

The principal river is the Penganga, which, except in one 
comer of the Basim taluk, forms the boundary between the 
District and the Nizam’s Dominions. Entering the District 
near WSkad on the west, it flows in a south-easterly direction 
as far as the south-eastern comer of the Pusad taluk. It then 
takes a sharp turn and flows in a north-westerly direction, 
resuming its original course, after another sudden bend, close 
to MahUr in the Nizam’s Dominions. The Pus is the principal 
affluent of the PengangS in this District. It rises near Basim 
town and flows in a south-easterly direction through the Pusad 
taluk, joining the Penganga at Sangam, after a course of 64 
miles. The Kata PQma runs from its source nearly due north 
until it reaches the slopes of the Balagliat, where it inclines 
eastward, entering Akola District near Mahan. Other insignifi- 
cant streams arc the ArSn, Kticb, Adol, and ChandrabhSga, 
all tributaries of the Penganga. 

The whole District, like the greater part of the Balaghat, is Geology, 
covered with flows of Deccan trap, which were erupted at 
about the end of the Cretaceous times, the volcanic activity 
lasting, probably, till the beginning of the Tertiarj’ period. The 
trap is covered, on the Basim plateau and also in the valleys, 
with black loam. Iron ore is found in the high lands, but 
probably not in workable quantities. 

The commonest trees in cultivated lands are the bahitl, the Botany. 
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the Peshwa’s do^vnfall the Umarkhed pargana vas transferred 
by the East India Company to the Nizam. In 1858 a gang 
of plundering Rohillas were pursued by a detachment of the 
Hyderabad Contingent into the village of Chichamba, near 
Risod, where, behind walls, they resisted an assault by the 
fatigued troops, in which Captain Mackinnon was killed. 

. On the Assignment, in 1853, when Berar was divided into 
two Districts, Basim was included in West Berar, and soon 
aftenvards became the head-rioartcrs of a subdivision. In 
t86S the subdivisional officer was made independent of the 
Deputy-Commissioner at Akola, and in 1875 the subdivision 
was formed into a District under the charge of a Deputy- 
Commissioner. 

The temple of Antariksha PSrsvanatha at SraeoR, in the Atcliaeo- 
Basim tsliii, belonging to the Di^mbara Jain community, is '“W- 
the most interesting monument of the past in the District An 
old tank at BSsim is known as the Padma Tirtha, but the date 
of its construction cannot be ascertained. Fusad has two 
very fine Hemadpanti temples. 

The number of towns and villages in the District in 1901 The 
was 827. The population rose between 1867 and 1891, and 
then declined. The number at the four enumerations was as 
follows; (1867) *76,646, (1881) 358,883, (1891) 398, i8r, and 
(rgoi) 353 i 4 i<*- There has thus been a net increase of 76,764 
since 1867. The great decrease during the last decade was 
due to the scarcity of 1S96-7, the famine of 1899-igoo, and 
mortality from epidemic disease. The District included the 
three taluks of Basim, Makgrul, and Pusad, each named after 
their head-quarters, which are also the only three towns. 

The following table gives particulars of urea, towns and 
villages, and population in 1901 ; — 
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BSsim stood fourth among the Districts of Berar as regards 
tlio densit)' of its population (lao persons per square mile). 
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More than 92 per cent of the people are Hindus. The 
language usually spoken is Marathi, but the Musalmans use a 
corrupt dialect of Urdfl, which is generally understood by all. 
Castes and In Basim, as in all other Districts of Berar, the Kunbis 
are more numerous than any other caste; theMahars 
(50,700) come second, the Musalmans (22,800) third, and the 
Banjaras (21,400) fourth, being more numerous than in any 
other District in the province, except H un. Dhangars number 
14,600, Malls 12,500, Brahmans only 7,700, and Tclis 7,600. 
The Hatgars, specially mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhati as an 
important tribe in the of Basim, now number only 577, 

and are, strangely enough, less numerous here than in any 
District in Berar, except Amraoti and Ellichpur. The Banjaras 
in the sarkar of Basim are mentioned in the Ain-i-Akian 
as being under the headship of a woman; and it is known, 
from the change of surname among the local Naiks, who have 
their head-quarters at Narsi, in the Parbhani District of the 
Hyderabad State, that the office has descended at least once 
in the female line. The figures for castes, given above, clearly 
indicate the principal occupation of the people. The District 
is essentially an agricultural oney over 76 per cent, of its 
population living by the land. The percentage of the industrial 
population is ii. 

Cliristian There is only one Christian mission, which is supported by 
missions, the American Episcopal Methodist body, and has its head- 
quarters at B^im. Of 229 Christians enumerated in the 
District in igor, 212 were natives. 

General The Basim f/i/tik is a rich table-land, the trap-flows being 
CTn ^ black cotton soil of varying but 

diUons. ' nearly always sufficient depth. This layer is deeper in the 
valley of the Penganga than elsewhere, the conditions of this 
area being not dissimilar from those of the Payanghiit. Tlie 
surface of the Mangrul ialuk is more broken, but here too the 
soil is rich and of good quality, except on the hills. Pusad 
consists principally of a succession of low waste hills, the soil 
of which is often too poor to support anything but grass of an 
inferior quality; but in the hollows between the hills, and in 
the Penganga valley, which is, however, very narrow here, the 
soil is rich and fertile. Cultivation depends almost entirely 


upon the south-west monsoon. 

Chief agn- Almost the whole area is held ryoiwafi ; ijara, jS^r, and 
cnlttiral • palampai villages cover only 33 square miles. The princip.al 
aSlyria- Statistics relating to the land in 1903-4 are as follows, in square 
cipaf crops, miles : — 
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Totst. 

ColtivatecL 

Irri;*atet). 

CuKirnlite 

Torfsi. 

1,519 

a.037 

6 

3> 

7JI 


The staple food-grain is great millet {jmar), the area under 
r\hich in 1903-4 was 832 square miles. Cotton, the most 
profitable, crop, occupied 532 square miles, and the other 
important crops arc wheat and oilseeds, which occupied loS 
and 59 square miles. 

After the Assignment, when the people began to return to Improrc- 
thc land, the rich soil of the PaySnj^atwas the first to betaken 
up, and the Balaghat remained comparatively neglected till tural prac- 
later. In order to encourage cultis-ation in Ihlsim District, it 
was considered desirable to lease entire rillagcs on special terms 
to lessees who would be likely to repay themselves by import- 
ing sub-tcn.'ints, or, failing these, field kibourers. Of these 
leased villages, forty-eight still remain. The mc-asurc undoubt- 
edly g.ave an impetus to cultivation, bm it may be doubted 
whether the wiser course would not liave been to await 
patiently the evtension, which was certain to come in lime, of 
fyofa'Sri cultivation. For the last fifteen years the estension 
of the cultivated area has been steady and continuous. In 
agricultural practice there has, however, been no marked 
improvement. On the contr.ary, the cuUhaior here, as clsc- 
iilicre in Bcr.'ir, h.as abandoned the cultiiation of the fine 
quality of cotton for which the province was formerly famous, 
in favour of a coarser but more prolific variety. The ryots 
Iwve not in the past availed themselves freely of the Lwins 
Acts ; but the famine of 1899-1909 brought the advani.ages 
olTcrcd under these Acts into prominent notice, and lo.vns were 
freely applied for and taken. During the prosperous years 
which ensued there have naturally been fewer applications for 
loans ; but^ the solvent and thrifty cultivator has doubtless 
learnt that it is the Government, rather than the money-lender, 
who is his friend in need. 

The principal breed of cattle is the Umarda, or smaller C.itUt.&c. 
vanety of the Berari breed; but the chatacier of the c.mle in 
the District has been modified in the p.isi by an iidniistiirc of 
the types found in the northern tracts of the Ilyder.M).Id State, 
and more lately, since years of scarcity and famine, by thj 
importation of cattle of the Nimrni, ShoUpuri, .and Lahbaiii 
breeds. Buffaloes arc chiefly of the D.akhani breed. The 
local breeds of pomes, sheep, and goats .ire inferior, and the 
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•>rn-(lcr'. have ncitlicr the tnowltd^c nor the racan'i ntccstitj 
to their improteitK-iil. 

Irtijpihm. Only (i square milr*! of the cultivated land were irrigated in 
•953“4t eotisistinj; iilmost entirely of garden crops, watered 
from wells. 

I’nffie Of the forest l.ind, sfift sqo.'tre miles arc reserved for the prci- 
tlurtinn of timber anti fuel, 19 square miles arc raitwa Lird, 
and square miles arc graring bud. 'I'lic forests prrtdecin; 
timber ate nitti.itt'd on the northern slopes of the }t.tUghdt, in 
the lllstm tJ/ui, on the hilK north of the I’Qs riser between the 
MnngtuI .and I'iii.a(i /j/uit, on the hills forming the watcrd.cd 
ht tsscen the I’fls nnd I’engangt rivers, and in the .southc.astcrn 
riirner of the l’us.«I /3M in the loop of the l’cngarg.1. .Ml 
tlm.c f^^r^•sI^ ront.ain listk, which ssiric'- in sire and quilityin 
dillercnt |or.iliti<s, the best Ireing found in the Kiniv3tRc.senc 
in the Inoji of the I’tnyangS. 77:i',is (Orii;etiiia dall {rpoides) 
is also niinmon in this Keserse, but rarer ciscwlierc. Jin 
{Ttminnlia (mutloui), dhaura (At-.c^dnus htifdia), itr.iia 
U-it^irsttomia fan ijh<ra\ .and d/nman {Gretria tUiatJdid) arc 
al'o Cfimnion nnd useful trees. The follosving trees arc common 
in lioth forest nitd cuhivatetl bnd: tahul'^Aiaein arehUdl, 
/mrnr (^AtM'a mahua {Ikuui i(iti/nlM),i^hr (Juais 

flcr’tnUd], tkitte), or imlt {T>tnarindm indita), and fir {/Jty 
ff.us Jujuis). 'Ihe m.jngo is cultivated, hut docs not grow 
wa'Id m the foresi.s; hamhoos are rare, and, where found, in- 
ferior, 

Jtinmli. The iron ore found in the I’us.ad hill', svhich has alre.idy 
heen mentioned, set ms to Ire the only mineral product of the 
District, and it is scry doubtliil wlicthcr it is of economic 
sailttc. 

.Vinfid There arc no important manulacturcs. The principal in- 

ii.sniilsi- itiisir}* is the prcinration of cotton for the market. The 
District ront.iinc<l 1 6 ginning fictories and s cotton-presses, 
all worked by ste.mi. 

Commerce. 'I he chief export is cotton, which is sent by road to Akob 
and thence by mil to liombay. Some of the cotton from the 
(.oiith of the 1‘us.td taluk finds its xvayto the Hyderib-td-Goda- 
v.iri Valley Itiiilwny. Oilseeds nnd grain and pulse are also 
exported. The princip.1l imfiorls arc grain and pulse, sugar, 
salt, .and oils, whicli come chiclly from Akob, having been 
brought Ihiiiter by roil. Most of the internal trade is circcted 
through the agency of the weekly markets axyargaua towns. 
IDsim town has a cotton market. ’I he traders are chiefly 
M.lrwSris and Komalis. 
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There is no railway in the District ; but a project to connect Railwaj-i 
the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway with KhandwS, by 
means of a line which wilt run through BSsim and Akola, is 
under consideration. 

The total length of metalled roads is 6s miles, and of un- 
metalled roads no miles. All these, except 5 miles of the 
former and ay of the latter which arc maintained from L0c.1l 
funds, are in charge of the Public Works department. The 
principal road in the District is the Akola-IIingoll road, whiclr 
p.isses through htedsi and Rasim town, and is the highway . 
from the latter place to the railway. The roads to Pusad and 
Umarkhed arc metalled for a short distance only. 

As regards liability to famine, the District cannot be diiferen- K.-immc. 
tiated from the rest of Bcnlr. The crops depend upon the 
south-west monsoon, the failure of which is not often so csien- 
sivc as tacauscscvcrc distress. In 1S96-7 the District suflered 
from sc.arcity owing to a partial failure of the rainfall, and in 
1899-1900 the famine which was felt throughout ller.lr adlicted 
B^im severely. The difliculty of coping with this c.ilamiiy 
was increased by the immigration of large numbers from the 
Hysleribad State, where relief measures were Jess [Kirfcct timn 
in Berar. In May, 1900, when the distress was at its height, 

103,215 persons were on relief works and 36,350 in receipt 
of gratuitous relief; and it is calculated that 24,000 cattle 
died. 

The three /aMs, at the head-quarters of each of which there niunct 
is a taMldar, have already been mentioned. The superior s“Wi\i- 
stair of the District consists of the usu.il officers. 

The arrangements for the administration of justice arccnilami 
described in the article on Akoia Disi rict. Dacoitic!., cattle- crimlnil 
thefts, and housebreakings fluctuate in numbers, .as elsewhere, 
with the state of the season, but arc somewhat more numerous 
than in the P 3 ynngh 5 t, owing to the large number of B,in]3r.'is 
in the District These, however, arc gradually being weaned 
from their criminal propensities. Murders, winch are not 
common, are usually due to personal motives. 

According to the Ain-i-AiM, the land revenue demand in lami 
\\if:J>argaims composing Biisim District w.as 6-8 lakhs, a sum 
which but slightly falls short of the land revenue demand in 
the same area in 1903-4, which was 8 lakhs. The CMcnt to 
w-htch Basira, in common with the rest of Bofir, suffered from 
the wars, maladministration, and natural oilamilics of the latter 
part of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the airly part of 
the nmelccnlh centuiy is illustrated by the striking f.ill in the 
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land revenue demand, wliicli in 1853,3! lliclimcorthcAsiw 
men!, was returned bj’ the Niram's officers— who had ewaj'j 
no reason for understating it— at 2.4 lakhs. Considnir;^! 
estension of cultivation, and the ii.se in die price of pralitt 
since Akliar’s time, it is evident that the present asscssireri, 
though absolutely somewhat higher tlian Akbaris, is relalivtlj 
very much lighter. 

'I’lie liret regular settlement of the 'District after the hsAgt 
ment was m.idc between 1872 and 1875, and is now expiiinj; 
but in those tracts where it lias already espired the inltotem 
of the new rates, assessed in 1899, has been postponed, ow; 
to the estent to which the District suffered from the fimisi 
of 1899-1900. Under thcnciv a.ssessment the mavimum late 
is Rs. 1-12 per acre, the minimum 7 annas, and the avenge 
12 anmas 4 pics. Land irrigated from streams is assessed at 
a special land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre, except in the 
Pus.id iSkk, where, for the purpose of encouraging irrigation, 
it is assessed either as ' dry ’ land or as land irrigated ftom 
wells. I.and irrigated frwn wells is assessed at the masimimi 
rate for ‘ dry’ land in the village in which it is silnalcd where 
the wells have been sunk before the original suwey ; but land 
irrigated from wells sunk since that time is treated as ‘di)’’ 
land. The average increase of the new rates over the old 
amounts to ge-a per cent, throughout the District, but in areas 
in which the incre.ase is greater than 33 per cent, the enhanced 
rates arc to be gradually introduced. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources h.ave been, in thousands of rupees 
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Local BAsisr town is administered by a municipality, and local 
boards, affiiirs in the rest of tlie District were under the District board, 
with the three taluk boards subordinate to it. The e.xpenditure 
of the District board in 1903-4 was Rs. 65,000, of which 
Rs. 25,000 was laid out on public works and Rs. 10,000 on 
education. The principal sources of income were Provincial 
rates, assessed taxes, and the Provincial contribution for primary 
education. 

Police and The District had 20 police stations, 4 outposts, and 3 road- 
jaiis. posts, and the force under the District Superintendent of 
police numbered 413 of all ranks. The District jail at Basim 
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■was the only jail, and contained in 1904 a daily average of 

44 inmates. ' . . . . 

Basim stood fifth among the six Districts of Berar in the Educntion. 

literacy of its population, of whom 3-1 per cent. (6-o males and 
0-2 females) were able to read and twite in 1901. Education 
is most advanced in the Basim iaiuk. In J 903~4 the District 
contained 73 public, 19 aided, and 30 unaided schools with 
a total of 4,881 pupils, of whom 41083 were in public schools 
and 370 trete girls. Of the 74 primary schools, 69 were 
managed by the District board and 5 by the Basim muni- 
cipality. The great majority of those under instruction were 
in primary classes, and no girls had advanced beyond this 
stage. Of the male population of school-going age, 6 per cent, 
were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the female 
population of the same age, 0-5 per cent. In recent years the 
experiment of combining elementary instruction in such handi- 
crafts as cane-work and carpentry with the ordinary school . 
course has been tried, but it is too soon to pronounce defi- 
nitely on its success. The total expenditure on education in 
1903-4 was Rs. 34,100, of which Rs. 29,000 was contnbuted 
by local bodies and Rs. 2,565 was realized from fees. 

The District possessed one civil hospital and five dispen- Hospitals 
saries, with accommodation for 27 in-patients. In 1903 the *'“’**■ 
number of cases treated was 36,467, of whom 252 were in- 
patients, and 940 operations were performed. The expen- 
diture was Rs. 7,365, of which the greater part wa.s met from 
Provincial contributions. 

Vaccination has made satisfactory progress in the District. Vaccina- 
In 1903-4 the proportion of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 33.7 per 1,000, the mean for the province being 36-6. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of 
Basim. 

On the reconstitution of the six Districts of Beriir in August, District 
1905, Basim ceased to exist as a separate District. The taluks 
of Basim and MangrQl Were transferred to Akola and now'’”"'*"’ 
form the Bhsim subdivision of that District, and the taluk 
of Pusad was transferred to Wtin, now designated Yeotmiil 
District. 


ERRATUM 

p. 126,1. 9 from bottom,^r ‘1813'mzif ‘ 1803.’ 
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Aldor-lialimjn, alleged ncpbew o{ Mah' 
mad of Ghazni, saint, wairior, and 
‘headless^ horseman, ’ the legends of, 
S;, 89, his snpposed tlargUA at Kllich* 
ptir, and anniTcrsaiy fair, 89, t^a. 
Ahblras or Ahits, d) nasty of, in lierar, J. 
Aboriginal tribes, principil, Gonds and 
KorhOs, at, their languages, ar, their 
number and physique, ai, their religion. 
Animism tinged tsitb Hinduism, aj; 
education of, 67; in the Ajanta llilis, 
71 ; the Hibals of the Ginllgaih Hills, 
14a, 143 • the Kolams, 103. &c also 
vnder Castes in each District, 
Administration, 43, 44; 1853-1903 by 
the Kesident at Hjderabad, 43; since 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, 434 forms a Division 
under a Commissioner, 43 ; sit (since 
1905, four) Diitricts under D^nty- 
Commissioners, 43; tnenty-t«o tahsfl- 
diirs in charge of ns many taluks, 43 ; 
other Provincial and District oflicials, 
43, 44, tillage oiiieers, 44. Sit also 
mfrr- District Staff in each District. 
Afghan goternors of Berar, 88, 89. 

Age, statistics of, in Census of 1901, do 
dnetions from in respect of the mortality 
of different ages and sexes, 19, from 
natural causes, 19, from famine and 
diseases, I9; at marriage, ao. 
Agricultural improvcmcnis and loans, aS, 
39, the steady increase in cultivation 
save in the Melghfit, 38, 39 ; little 
iinprorcmcnt in agncnltural methods, 
39, the short-sighted preference for 
short staple and inferior cotton, 39 <t 
fassius. See also Loans, attd ussder 
Agriculture in each District. 

Agricultural statistics and chief crops, a 
section in the account of each District. 
Agriculture, 3S-,34, statistics of, 33; 
details of population dependent on, 

37, Its basts ot soils, tcmpcr.atare, and 
rainfall, 33, 36 ; laborious and painful 
caltiv.ation, 36, 37, the principal crops, 

38, of khasif and rail, 3 fi, their ares 
and yield, 38,33, their rotation, 38; 
the deaith of raannre, 38; practical 
absence of irrigitlon, 38, 31 ; extension 
of cultivation to grazing land, 38, 39; 

• theabsenteofiropiosenienKap; cattle, 
Iiorsis, Ac., 39-31 ; rents, svages, .and 
jiricrs, 31-34. St' also sections on 
Agricullute in Districts. 

Agriculturists, their m’mlxrrnd divisions, 

37, their siant of enterprise rrd intelli- 
gence, 31 , 39, 30, their loir standarri 


of living and comfoit, 33, 34, . 

inse-tment of surplus tnorty n jir' 
leiy and in piongh-shates ard 
tires of slUcr, 34, 35; Govtn—'. 
loans to, 39; reals ns ocrayisti 
tenants, 31 1 8^* -See also Kcrtb., ii-i.if 
Castes and Occupations in each D:>* a. 
etin-i-Mfars, referred to, on the t>-s 
rrosjierily of Berur, 13; in reijest c'f 
land revenue then and now, 79, lev, 
114 el/assfrt; on LonSr Ivlr, l;j, 
>50, 136; on the fhmjliils, its; <-. 
towns and places, fasttn, 

Ajania or InhySdri Hills, hnoim a’-o ly 
other names,!, 70. the couiv of fe 
range from the Westitn Ghits l-> 
Bcrar, 70; Its catc-temiitis, fots.a-d 
peaks. 70 j the retreat of the aborgi-nl 
tribes, 71. 

Akbar, lierar ccdetl (rypC) to his txs 
Muriid, 9, hts design (1598) of con- 
quering the vihote J^eccan, 10, inct. 
mpted by his death (1605), 10 ; bisk- 1 
rcscmie, 53,53, 79, 103 /■//.■!««, h.i 
punishment of rapacious collecton, t 
Akola District, toS-134; Us uriginsla-d 
siibscqi'cnt constitutions (1.853-190, s', 
no, reconstitution (.1905', 116; alrrixl 
entirely m the Prijanghdl ar.il shsn«g 
iu physical nspeigs, 199, elim'le, <>, 
97; archaeology, no; the motcireal 
ol population, backnnnts and fonrards 
the rev CISC of that in the rest of t'e 
province, rro, owing to mlgt.slip', 
1 10 ; cotton, the most exteavive as well 
as profitable crop, 113, and the luircl- 
pal indastry, 113; main nnd bniuh 
railways, !13: here as elscuherr dii- 
IresS and loss of cattle from recent 
famine, 113; its rapid recoscry after 
the Assignment from previous hard- 
ship nnd poverty, 114: fait state of 
education, 115; bibtlogiaphy, llfi. 

Ak-ola «/«!•, 116. 

AkoFi town, hrai!a]ttsttcri of the Dlstii.t, 
118, 119, a railway stiiim, a munici- 
pality, and a principvl centre of the 
cotton trade and industry, 118, 119; 
Its walls nnd td^ii end Is'rr Inine- 
tcentli century) citadel, liB; Geneivl 
Wellesley a halt (i8o.t) letween As.iye 
and Argaon, 118; ita de-.llor ovt|ii,g 
to malpiscliccvof the tduidsr Iwhi-r 
the Asiignm-el, n.8, 119: *e*.iol fur 
nnd ^fe^ ir**, 1 19. 

Akot./'.'r.f of Ako'a DIdricl. lid. 1 17. 

Akr.l, mmieipvl town In Alo's Dn'ilcl, 
119! cotton tr‘''e am! hr h iiry, 119. 

.Mi-udK’In, I IS oisation of ii.e Ii.-ccin 
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(iJ94)ancl oiertlirow of the Yiilaras, 

Alliviuni, In the PSnia Talley, “tove ‘te 
trap, 3, the occorrence in it of salt, 4, 
due to evaporation of undergroand 
water and not to marine brfs, 4 , 
American Civil War (1864-9), stimolna 
gj^en to folton-growing by, 15, 34 * 
Ammofi {Ummvatl) District, 74-04; its 

several wconslitutions, 75i • phwiwl 

aspects, soil, and crops, those of the 
rijanghat, 1-6, iSi ?4/ 
most densely populated in the Province, 

75, recent decline due to famine, 75 * 
possibility of more extensive irrigation, 
77; taw cotton, the most profitable 
crop, 77, Aief iodnstry, 78, and prin- 
cipal export, 78 i imports of grain, dec*, 

78 j famine (1899-1900) anemeted 
and serne, }$, 79! fk® peat fliictea- 
tions la land revenne and tbeir canscs 
from Alibar till now, 79, 80; second 
District in edncation, 80, 81 ; biblio- 

pspityiS'-. „ 

Amiaoli K/tit, 81. 

Amraoti toivn, bcad-(]uartcrs of Ibe 
District, 83-85; of legendary mtcrcsl, 
bistorically recent and nnimportant, 
83, 84; Its strong walls against the 
Finddns, 84, ‘the bloody wicket,' 84; 
its branch railway and commercial im- 
portance as a cotton matt, and from 
cotton rndnstries, 84, 8$ ; its two muni- 
cipalities, of the town and of the clTil 
station, 84, (he piecanoosiratcr-soiiply 1 
of the town, 84 ; medical and ednea- 
tional institutions, and newspapers, 84, 
Amasements, of apiculturisis. gossip, 
market or leligions fair, rarely a pil- 
grininge, 14, 15. 

Andhias or Satavahanas (sSo D.c.- 
A D. 136), dynasty in Berar, 7. 

Animism, number of adherents, aa, re- 
cent losses, as, late marnage among, 
ao; of abonginnl tribes, tinged with 
Hinduism, 23. Su aln under Castes 
in each District. 

Anjangaon, town in Amraoti District, 
85; the Treaty (1803) of Deogaon 
signed here, 85, 

Appn Sahib, pretender Bhonsla of Nagpur, 
Ins rising (1849) nnd aptorc, 1 3, 97,1 10. 
Archaeology and archilertutc, principal 
remains, 16, 17. See also Forts, 
Mosqncs, Temples, astd rinifir Archae- 
ology in each District. 


Nagpur Bhonsla, 119; a medal vrith 
a bar struck (tSsi) .mil presented to 

surviving officers and soldiers, 119. _ 

Army, 629 soldiers, nearly nil of Native 
army, 50; in Ibe Mhow and Scennder- 
abad dmsions, 59; Volunteer Rifles, 

Arts and maanfactures, few and tinim- 
portaiit, 36, 37: hand industries of 
cotton ami silk, 36;_factories of gin- 
ning, pressing, spinning, nnd wcatlng 
cotton, statistics of, 36; of jails, 62. 

Arts nnd manufactures, a section in the 
account of each District. 

AstfJTih. A'rrNimms. 

Assignment (1853) of Berar, 14; Berar 
otherwise known ns Iljdctihad As- 
agneil Districts, 1 ; the ml«emble state 
of the province at the (me and its 
recovery, u, 13, is, 16, 79, 103, 114 1! 
pttssisn. See also Histoiy, Land 
Revenue, Nirnrns. 

Aurangreb, viceroy of the four Siiba&s of 
the Ueceiin, 10, emperor (1658-17071, 
10 ; Berar exhausted bj his campaign 
(1682-1707) against the Muhammadan 
kingdoms nnd Maiathas, 10, 79, esiie- 
cially in Yeotmlil, 97. 

R 

Bidnera (or Wadneta), town in Amraoti 
Disttict, 85; cotton dispatched to 
Bombay from its station, a junction, 
85 ; canon-mill, 85. 

Bahmonis, djnastyot, Berar (r347-t4n9) 
n pronnee of, 8; Ibcir innnmcrable 
tiais mill their llindn nnd Muham. 
madan neighbours, 8 ; their patronage 
ofMnrathas, 10 ; the virtual nnil finally 
aroned indepcndenceof thcirprorlnciat 
governors, 8; thiir capital .at fcllicli- 
pnr, 87 ; built Giiwilgarh (artless, 90, 
repaired Namala foticcss and built 
(i486) the beautiful ShahnSr entrance 
gateway, 121, 123 

Balagbat, ibe name of the upland countr}- 
above the Aianta range, 73, one of the 
three natural diiisions of the province, 
I el fassim, its more varied scenery, 2, 
3, trees, 5, 154, climate, 5, 150,10110(311, 
6, 150, soil nnd crops, 35, 26, 152, ns 
later cnltivalion, 153, its highland 
chiefs or Nniks, 15a. 

Balapor, fd/H^ of Akola District, 117; 

the ruins of prince Murad's palace, 117, 
Balipur, town in Akola District, of dc- 


Of cultivated, cultivable, uncultivable, after ElUehour the 

«ous T1 «on " ’S,’ 

SSnei ’ (i 7 ro)’ovcr’the imprTa\ 


tte scene (November 29, 1803) of 
General Welleslc/s \lct07 over (he 


r . i. 8™ceful e/okatn or nai ihon of 
Jal Singh, i jo; the ruins of the fine 
Jama Mosjid, iso. 
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Banjaras, the, number of, ii, pack car^ 
rieis, mined by wheel-transport, jg, and 
driven^ to crime, 103, once employed as 
detectives, 60, 61 ; most numerous in 
Basim and Wun, 15a, 155 ; mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbarl ns then under the 
headship of n woman, 133, and proba- 
bly since, 152. See also under Castes 
and Occupations in most Districts. 

Bdrsi Takii, town in Akoln District, 120, 
line Hemadp.anti temple, lao. 

Basim District (till 1905), 14S-137; .as 
originally constituted and as redistri- 
buted, 131, 157 ; in the Biilaghat, with 
physicai and agHcnltural conditions 
between the Fayiinghat and the Mel- 
ghat, 149, 150, 133; the history of the 
Hatgars, independent highlanders, 130; 
jofuisr the most extensive, cotton and 
oilseeds the most profitable crops, 153 ; 
the ijam tenure of leased villages, 1 33 ; 
cotton the chief industry and export, 
134; forests and their trees, 134; no 
railway, but one projcctcil, 133; 
famines, 133 ; land rerenne under 
Akbar, nt the Assignment, and now, 
l.'iSi >56; I'ifil' literacy, J37J com- 
bination of handicrafts with elementary 
instrnction, 137. 

Bdsim, subdivision of Akola District, 117. 
Bdstm, taluk of Akola District, 117. 
Bdsim, or lYSshim, head-quarters of 
former District of BSsim, and munici- 
pality, 130, 131 ; the legend of its 
leprosy-curing tank, lao, isi ; the 
temple and tank of BalajI, constructed 
by a general of the Bhonslas, I3I ; 
formerly a mint of the Nizams, I21. 
Battti, sharing sub tenure, its conditions, 

.42. 

Bciur (in Mamthi, Warhad), possible and 
popular derivations of the name, i, 
mentioned in Mahabharata as Vidar- 
bha, 6. 

Berdr, province of, general sun-ey of, 
1-69 : physical aspects, 1-6 ; history, 
6-16; archaeology, 16,17; population 
and people, 17-35; agriculture, 25-32; 
rents,wages, and prices, 33-34; forests, | 
35; mineral prospects, 35,36; indus- 
tries, 36; trade, 36-38; means of com- 
.mnnication, 38-40; famine, 40-43; 
administration, 43, 44 ; legislation and 
justice, 44-46; finance, 46-56, land 
levenue, 50-54, miscellaneous revenue, 
54-56 ; local self-government, 56-58 ; 
publicworks, 58, 59; army, 59; police 
and jails, 39-63; education, 63-67; 
medical, 67-69; surveys, 69; biblio- 
graphy, 69. . . „ 

Bbdtkull, village in Amraoti District, 85. 
Bibliography, of Frovince, 69, and of each 
District. 

Birth-rate (18S1-1903), 19, of males 


higher than of females, 30; lower alter 
famine, 42. 

Botany, of province, and its natural 
divisions, 4, 5, the flora of difierent 
regions and soils, 4, 3. 

Botany, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Boundaries, of province, i ; of Districts, 
given in the account of each. 

Bowel complaints, mortality from, next 
to fever, 19, with and alter famine, 42, 
Bnddbist (or Jain) cavewi/idiin at FatSr, 
1 23 ; Buddhist dynasty of Andhras, 7. 
Buifaioes, indigenous and imported, 30. 
Sa also under Cattle, &c., in each 
District. 

Building stone, lime, and sand, 3, 95. 
Buldnna District, 134-139 ; as originally 
constituted and reconstituted, 127, 133; 
more than tuo-thirds in the Balaghat, 
the rest in the FS^iighat, with the 
corresponding plwsical rmd agricultural 
aspects, 123, 126, laS; its association 
with the rise of the Nizamat (1724) and 
the fall (1803) of the Marathas, 126; 
temples and mosques, 137 ; cotton the 
most extenrive and profitable crop, 
taS, the chief industry, 130, and prin- 
cipal export, 130;' forests, 129; 28 miles 
of railway, 130; famines, 130; the 
land revenue under Akbar, at the 
Assignment and now, 131, 133 ; great 
progress in education, 133 ; biblio- 
graphy, 133. 

Biiidann town, head-quarters of District 
and a municipality. 134; the coolest 
and pleasantest station in Krar, 126; 
its importance entirely oiiicial, t34. 
Bullocks, two good breeds of, for draught, 
39, prices of, 30, trotting, 40 ; former 
transport of raw cotton on, 37, 85. 
See also under Cattle in each District. 

C. 

Castes and tribes, names and nnmbeis of 
the more important, ai, 33, nearly 
four hundred in number, 3i ; Hindu, 
Mnsalman, and Animistic, ai; the 
principal castes, 21; the ontcastes, 
21 ; the aboriginal tribes, 21, 22 ; 
artisan castes, 37 ; trading castes, 102, 
130; slight effect of railways on, 39,' 
weakening of prejudice against low- 
caste boys in schools, 67. 

Castes and occupations, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Cattle, good breeds of bullocks used for 
heavy and light draught, 39, 40, their 
recent deterioration, ag ; huge losses of, 
in famine, 30, 79- et passim; im- 
ported brerfs to make up deficiency, 
30, IJ2, lao; buffaloes, 30; poor 
sheep and goats, 30; prices, 30; in- 
fections iliieases of, 30, 31; pasture 
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for, in forests, 30, 35? 
discontinned for fear of plague, 30 , 
worship of, at Fola festival, 23. 

Cattle, 6 ec., asection in the account of each 
District. 

Care ztharas (cells) at PatQr, 123. 
Chalnkjas, djtiasty of, m Berar, thetr 
rule resurrection 

(973-1189), 7,tbcir dominions dnidcd 
between the Ho}*salas and Yadavas, 7. 
Chanda Lai, minister of Hyderabad 
State (resigned, 1843), 13, his disas- 
trous dnance, 13. 

ChandQr, /ditti of Amraotl Di^tnct, 8a. 
ChandCr, head-quarters of tditt/: and a 
railway station, 83, 86. 

Chandur B^ar, to^\n in EUichpQr id/uh 
of Amraotl District, 86, so called for dih« 
tinction, from its weekly mirket, 86. 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
*\inees, administrator, since 1903, of 
Berar, 43, bis power to make subsidiary 
rules, 44* 

Chikalda, hill saniUnum (3,664 feet) m 
the Melghat ialul of Amraoti District, 
86, carnage road of 30 miles to Ellich- 
ur, 86; equable, cool, and bracing, 86; 
eautifnl seener) and luxuriant \cgeta> 
tion, 86; excellent garden crops, 86; 
mean temperature, 141, 

ChiklilT, iditik of BuldOna District, 133. 
ChikhlT, town m Buldana District, 131. 
Cholera, mortality from, «ince 1881, 19 
Christian missions, their recent activity 
but small number of converts, 23, 
Christian missions, a section in the 
account of Districts. 

Civil condition, table of males and 
females, unmarried, married, and 
widowed, 20; rules and customs of 
marriage and remarriage, 20. 

Climate, of province, 3, 6, a6, os of 
Dcccan generally, 5, cxccptionni heat 
of Payanghat (valley;, 5 ; of Balagbat 
and Mclgliat, 5, 6. 

Climate ami Icmpcrotiirc, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Coal (unworked), of BaT.lKnr and 
Kamptcc senes, 3, 4, its places of 
occurrence, estimated wcigiit and depth 
in Ycotmal, 95, 107. 

Coffee, m pTivalc gardens at Cbikaldn, 

86 , 

Commerce. Sfe Trade. 

Commissioner of the Division nf Berar, 
remissions after famine submitted 
^ to hiE jiirlgement, 5.1. 

Cotton, mw, nicthncl of cnllivutlon, 27; 
the fine long-stapled variety given up 
from short siglitefi greed and Inrincss, 
loo ti passim \ area of growth, 38 per 
cent, of total uiltivutccl area, aK, 32, 
Its yield per acn, aR ; Its cleaning by 
hand and by blcatn giiiiiini;, 27, the 
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alleged supenonty of hand cleaning, 
29 , its short coarse staple, and dc« 
tenoration of seed, 27, 29, 77i cotton 
seed as food for cattle, 30. See at so 
under Principal Crops in each District. 

Cotton manufacture, hand-weaving, 36, 
spiantng and weaving mills, 36; exports 
and imports of, 38 See afso under 
Arts and Manufactures in each District. 

Cotton trade, exportation of raw, by 
}neL-bul locks since 1825, 37, recent by 
rail only, 37. increasing value of ex- 
ports, 38 Ste also tinder Trade in 
each District. 

Crime, courts, facts and statistics of, 45, 
46; High Court of Bombay of original 
and apptll.iU jurisdiction over Euro- 
pean British subjects, 45, statistics of 
cognirablc, 61. ^ee also under Civil 
and Cnminal Justice in each District 

Crops, pnncipal, 28, of Ibarif and tabi, 
26, area and >icld, 28, 32 ; rotation of, 
28; irrigation, crops and urea of, 31, 
32. See also under Principal Crops in 
inch District. 

Cultivation of the soils, its tunes, methods, 
and implements, 26, 27 , area of culti- 
vated, cultivable, uneultivable land, 
32 , btend) incrtnse of, ah, 29. See 
also tmdff Agricullurai blatistics in 
each District. 

n. 

Dncoity, by hcrediinry professionnl gangs, 
once prevalent, now n thing of the 
past, 131, 155. 

Dnrvvlia, taluk of YcotinJil District, 103, 
loG. 

Drinvhii town, once the residence of 
Sabhujl Uhonsla, 107. 

Darjilpnr, talttk of Amraotl District, 82. 

DaU.‘ipur,to>vn in Amraoti 1 lisirict, 86, 87. 

Dead, disposal of, among higher enstes 
!)y burning, 24, among others by bury- 
ing, 24, among ascetics, in salt. In a 
sitting posture, 24, 92. 

Death raie (1881-1903), 19, of difTcrent 
ages and sexes, 19 

Dtccnn trap, covers nlniost the whole of 
the province, 3, erupted in Cretaceous 
times, 4, the strata above and below 
pnd beyond, 3, 4 ; Us nceasionnl 
exposure of Lametn and Ciondv\«um 
roeks, 3. in Ycotmal, 93. Sit also 
undet Geology in each District. 

Derihity of population, of province, 17, 
vnrjing in each natural divibioii, 17 ; 111 
each District, 18; of cncli tdluk, given 
in accounts of Di&lrlets. 

Dcillgnon Bnja, town In Buldann District, 
233, Us nflixed name due to Us founder 
niul tlic builder of n temple, the l<~ijl 
of Slndklied, 133; the largest aiimml 
fnlr In the pruvinee, 133. 
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Digras, town in Yeotmal District, 107, 
largest cattle-market in the province, 
107. 

Diocese, Berar in the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic dioceses of Nagpur, 
23- 

Diseases, the principal, and their mortality, 
Jp ; infectious m cuttle^ and their pre- 
vention and cure, 30, 31. 

Dispensaries, see Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries ; vetcnnary, 31. 

District boards (four), with a majority of 
elected, faintly interested, members, 
36, their working on the whole satis- 
factory, 50; Items of income and ex- 
enditnre, 57. Sie also smder Local 
eU-govemment in each District. 

Districts, chief officials of, 43, judiciary 
of, 45 ; rearrangement (1903) of, 43. 

Dohos, natural tanks in the hills, hollow- 
ed out of rock by falling water, 140. 

Dravidian, tribe and speech of Gonds 
and Gondi, 31,33; of Nihals, 143, 143. 

Dress, 34, 34; of laboureis, 34, of 
Brahmans and high castes, 34, of 
Mosalman men and women, 34, of 
abonginnl tribes, 34 ; prices of, 34. 

Dwellings, 34, 34; of mud daubed on 
hurdles or mats of poorest, 34; of 
agriculturists and well-to-do, both with 
walled yard or eonrt, 34, 

E. 

Education, 63-67 ; >^2 neglect by the State 
and the low status ol teachers before 
the Assignment, 63 ; its org^izaticm 
in 1903, 63 ; facts and statistics of, 
numerical, financial, religions, 63-67; 
general results of, 67. 

Education, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Education, primary, statistics of, finan- 
cial, 65, of schools and scholars and 
their religions, 65, 66 ; their standards, 
subjects, and sources of support, 63, 64; 
combing in girls’ schools with domestic 
subjects, 64, in boys’ schools with handi- 
crafts, 157. 

Education, secondary, statistics of finance, 
65, of schools and scholars and their 
religions, 65, 66; the subjects of in- 
struction, 63 ; the place of English and 
of classical Oriental languages, 63. 

Education, university, no college in Berar, 
63; scholarships to colleges in Bombay 
Presidency, 63 ; statistics of, 63. 

Ellichpur District (before 1903), 140- 
148 ; itsorigmal constitution, 141, its in- 
corporation in Amraotl District, 148 ; 

S artly in the Fajanghat, partly in the 
lelghat, with coiresponding physical 
and agricultural aspects, 140, 141, < 
143; archaeology of Ellichpur town and 
Gawilgarb, 141, 14a; the small dis- | 


appearing tribe of Nihals, 143, 143 ; 
cotton, the most extensive and profit- 
able crop, 144, chief industry and pnn- 
cipal export, 145; no railway, 143; 
land revenue under Akbar, at the 
Assignment, and now, 146, 147; first 
in literacy, 147, 14S ; much progress in 
edneation, 148; tnbliograpby, 148. 

Ellichpur, subdivision of Amraotl Dis- 
trict, 83, till 1903 Ellichpur District, 
148. 

Ellichpur taluk, 83, 83, 

Ellichpur town, till 1905 bead-quarters of 
a District of the same name, 87-89; 
the legend of its eponymous founder. 
Raja 11, 87, 88 ; its interesting history 
as the capital of Berar tinder the 
Bahmanis, 87, under the Imad Shahis, 
87, 88, under the Mughals, 88, 141 ; 
its successful administration (176a- 
1846) under Afghan governors of the 
Nizam, 88, 89 ; the dargah or burial 
shrine of the mythical Abdur-Rahman, 
87, 89, 143 ; old relics of the Nawabs, 
89; the Barknl or ‘hall of public 
audience,’ 143 ; municipality and old 
water-supply, 89; tmdc and good 
roads to Amraoti and Chikalda, 86, 
89; public buildings at civil station of 
PamtwSdn, 91. 

Engineers of Public Works, 58, 59. 

English, the_ mother-tongue of 653 per- 
sons, 31, its place in secondary edu- 
cation, 63. 

Europeans and Eurasians, mixed schools 
for, 64. 

Expenditure : Provincial, chief heads oi, 
average and for 1904, 49 ; Municipal, 
58, of District boaras, 57. 

Exports, to rest of India, by rail, chief 
Items and value of, 38, See also render 
Trade in each District. 

F. 

Factories, cotton ginning and pressing by 
steam, 37, 36 ; spinning and weaving 
mills, details and statistics, 36, See 
also under Arts and Manufactures in 
each DistricL 

Fnmilysystem, joint, practised by Hindus, 
30, sometimes claimed by Mnsalmans, 
30. 

Famine, the optimistic statement of 
Berar’s immunity from, 4T, 75, con- 
trary to histoiy, 41, 43, falsified by 
great famine of 1899-igoo, 43 ; the 
usual causes of, local and general, 41, 
aggravated by imperfect relief in and 
consequent emigration from Hyderabad, 
41, 135 ; the Sfelghat chiefly, but the 
whole province liable to, 41 ; its warn- 
ings, 41 ; its mortality, highest after 
the rains begin, 4a ; protective and re- 
lief measures, 33, 43 ; the great benefit 
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of tailB-aj-s, 39 j the opening of forests 


to cattle, 33- ^ . , 

Local refertttcts: Famme orphan 
school at Ellichpur established _^(fonr- 
tcfinth ccntnij') hy BabniaoJ Solt^i 87* 
poorhonse of Shah Jahan at 
Eliichpnr, 146. ' , , . 

Famine, a section m the acconnt of each 
DistrieL 

FathkhddaC'Tiilageofvictoiy ), Tillage 
in Bnldana District, 135, namrf by 
Asaf Jah in memory of his lictoiy 
(iya4) over the imperial troops, 136, 
135, establishing the independence of 
the Nuamat, 11, 133 ; handsome 
mosqne, 133. 

Fanna, of province, 3, the Felidae, 3, the 
Canidae, 3, deer, 5, monkejs, 5. 

Fanna, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Female edneation, not yet beyond ]irimaiy 
stage, 64, schools and domesUc sub- 
jects, 64; obstacles to Hindu and 
Muhammadan, 64; strildng decrease 
since 189T in number of s^ool-girls, 
67. Set alto under Education in each 
District. 

Females, hospital for, progress of, not 
npid, fiS. 

Festivals, principal, 33; sometimes give 
rise to serious stnfC for sodal pre- 
cedcoce between IhefSIelt or hereditary 
headmen of villages, 33, 

Fever, mortality from (1881-1903), 19, 
the most prevalent disease, >9; the 
decrease 01 population, by last Census, 
due to, 17; common in the larai and 
also in the valleys of the Melghat, 141. 
Finance, bankrupt of Hyderabad State 
befoie Assignment, 13,14; ofprovince, 
see Expenditure, Revenue, Settlements 
(quiaquennial). 

Fodder, Jewar stalks, 30, forest reserves 
of, 35. 

Food,33, 34: of agneultnrists and l.vbonr- 
m,jowar with vegetable condiments, 
and milk, 33; goats flesh, 33; beef not 
eaten by rural hfnsalmans, in deferenoe 
to Hindu feelings, 33 ; prices of, 34. 
Food-grains, cultivation of, 36-38, 
cropped areas under, 33 ; average prices, 
.33i 3+ i lurge recent imports of, 38, 
decreasing exports, 38, due to famine, 
37, and to make room for cotton, 15. 
See also under Principal Crops and 
Commerce in each District. 

Forests, 4, 3, 35 ; area and revenue, 33 ; 
reserved and massiiied to supply timber, 
fiiel, fodder, or pasture, 35; admin- 
istration, under a Conservator, 35, 43, 
44, sympathetic and friendly, 35 ; ex- 
tensive and special of Yeotmai, lor, 
roost extensive of Ellichpur, 14c, of 
EJsim, 134. 
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Forests, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Forts, Narnala, 133, 133, Balapnr, 130, 
Ganilgarb, 89, ptt* 

Fnel, cow -dung, aS, fuel reserves of 
forests, 35; coal, imports of, y8 et 
passim. 

G. 

Game. See Fauna. 

Candalheranda, fabnlons donble-headed 
eagle holding elephants in its beaks 
and dan s. emblem of Yijayanagar, 90, 
on the DelhiGateorGanllgarhfort,90. 
Garden crops, area of, 33, practically the 
only crops manured and rmgaied, aS, 
31 : rent one-third of produce, 33. 
Aire also tin ArPrindpal Crops in each 
District. 

Ganilgarh fort, deserted hill fortress 
(3>559 feet) in Amraoti Distnet, 89, 90 ; 
bnilt (e. 1436) by the Bahmams, 90, 
strengthened by the Imad Shahis, and 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar, 90; captured 
(1393) for Akbar by Abnl Fail, 90; 
held for Raghnji Bhonsla, 90, stormed 
(1803) by General Wellesley, 90, dis- 
mantled (1853), 90; the fine Palhan 
mosque (1435), 90; the Fir Fatb or 
Delhi Gate (1488) with the emblem of 
tlie Vijayanagar empire, 90, 143 ; the 
bastion (I,<i77) of Baht3m, 90, 143. 
Gawilgarh Hills, i, 3, 71, thetr peaks 
and passes in BeiSt, 3, 71, their geology 
as of Giant’s Causenay, 140; trib», 
33,143. 

Geology, of province, 3, 4, the whole 
covered Iqr Deccan trap, 3, nilh a 
limited exposure of Gondwana rocks 
and coal-measures, 3, 4, 95 ; a table of 
the allnvinm above, of the Inmeta, 
Gondn^a, and Parana rocks below the 
trap, 3; the localities and estimated 
amount of coal, 3, 4, 93; of Yeotmai, 
95, of GawTIgarb Hills, 140. 

Geology, a section in the acconnt of each 
Distnet. 

Gonds,^ the, Dnvidian abongines, their 
locality, and language, Gondl, ai, their 
number and inf^or physique, 33, in- 
temperate, easy-going, and the worst 
labonreTS,99; their £iimistie religion, 
33; once rulers of Yeotmai and still 
most nnmerons in the District, 06, 99, 
103, 106; their rule extingnisned by 
the Maiathas, 103. .Sire also under 
Castes and Occapations in most Dis- 
tricts. 

Gondwana (geological) system, and its 
eoal-measnres, 3, 4, 93. 

H. 

Hatgaxs or Bargi Dhangars (* shepherd 
spearmen ') of the B.vlaghat, 1 50, proud, 
independent highland chiefs or NaiLs 
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till the Assignment, 150 ; once, but no 
longer, numerous in I^im District, 153. 

Hemidpanti temples, 16, 17: at Lonar 
lake, 136, Mmkar, 137, Bars! Takti 
(117^, 130, Fnsad, 108; in Yeotmal 
District, 98, the oldest known near 
Sindkhed, 139. 

Hemp {Cannabis indica), its growth pro- 
hibited, 54 ; ^nja and bhang, regula- 
tions of sale, 54; revenue from, 34; 
as a cause of insanity, 68. 

High Conrt of Bombay, its original and 
appellate criminal jnrisdiction over 
European British subjects in Berar, 45. 

High Court of province, court of 
Additional Judicial Commissioner at 
Nagpur, 45. 

Hill sanitarium at Chikolda, 86; NainaU 
fort suitable for, 109. 

Hill system, of proviuce, i, a, 70,71. See 
also under Physical Aspects in each 
District. 

Hinduism, the persistence of its practices 
and teaming among converts to Islam, 
10, 33, its combination with Animism, 
33 ; its popular and local gods, 33, its 
marriage customs and rules, 30, castes 
and outeastes, 3T. 

Hindus : Hindu dynasties in Bei3r, 7, 8; 
Hindu organisation and often officials 
retained by Mosalman conquerors, 9, 
10, the interested conversion of the 
deshmukhs, 10, their descendants still 
distinguished from their co-rehgionists, 
10, their open disloyalty (1840-59) to 
theNisdm, 13; 86-7 percent, of popula- 
tion, 23, their recent decrease m num- 
ber, 33; their numerical proportion 
not maintained in the police, 60. See 
also under Castes and Occupations in 
each District. 

Histoiy of Beiar, 6-16; Icgendaiy, as 
Vidarhha, in the Mahabharata, o, in 
the romance of Nala, 6, formerly of for 
greater extent, 6, 7; under successive 
Hindu dynasties, from the Andbms 
(thiid century ]).C.} to the Yadavas of 
Deogiri (1187-1318), 7,8; the Muham- 
madan invasions (1394-1317) of the 
Deccan, 7, 8 ; Berar annexed (1318) to 
the Delhi empire, 8, ever since a Mu- 
hammadan possession, 8; under the 
Biffimani dynasty (1347-1490), 8; under 
the Imad Shahis (1490-1575), 9 ; under 
the Nimm Shahis of Ahmadnagar 
(1575-95)19: annexed(iS96) to Mughal 
empire by Akbar's son, Murad, Q, to; 
its temporary Independence under Malik 
Ambar (1610-26), 10 ; reonnexed 
(i627)andmade(i636) a Siibah, 10, its 
mort period of prosperity, 13; ex- 
hausted by Aurangreb's campaigns, 10 ; 
a prey to the Mai3thas, 10, 12, their 
claim to ehatdh lecognired (171Q, 


It; the rise of theNizjmsof Hyiler- 
nbad (1724) to independence, ri, their 
struggle for Berar with the Marathas 
(1737-1803), 11, tenninated by the 
battles (1803) of Assaye and Argaon 
and the Treaty; of Deogaon, ti ; the 
financial and agricultural distress of the 
province, due to marauders, weak and 
bad government, disloyalty, and finally 
to the farmeis-general at Hyderabad, 
ti, ti, 79, the inability of the Nizam 
to meet his chief creditor, the British 
Government, 13, 14, treaty of 1853, 
' assigning ’ Berar to British administra- 
tion, 14, revised (i860) and modified, 
14 ; material advance since, due to good 
government, increased trade and new 
industries, especially cotton, and rail- 
ways, 15, 16 ; the recent drawbacks of 
disease and poor harvests, 15, 16; the 
grant (1902) by the Nizam to the 
Government of India of a perpetual 
lease of the province, 16; the con- 
sequent financial and administiatite 
adjustments, 16, 17. 

History, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Hiwarkhed, tonm in Akola District, rai. 

Horses, Jew and poor, 39; failure of 
Government attempt to improve, 39, 
ponies, more numerous but weedy, 39, 
price of, 30. See also under Cattle, &c., 
in each District. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, a section in 
the ncconnt of each District. See also 
Medical. 

Hoysalas, of Dorasamndra, dynasty of 
(1191-1337), in Berar, 7. 

Hyderabad, State of. See Nizams and 
also Histoiy. 

Hyderabad Contingent, the, the strength 
of, 50, became (1853) an auxiliary 
British force, 14, in 1903 an integral 
part of Indian army, id, recent steady 
increase of expenditure on, 49, 50, 

1 . 

IJarataam,ae leasehold of wasteland,5i, 
terms of grant to encourage reclamation 
of cultivable waste, 51, 103 ; the hon- 
ourable and profitable position of the 
ijdradSr at the end of his lease, 51 ; 
encouraged with doubtful wisdom in 
Basim and the Balaghat, 153. See also 
under Land Revenue in each District. 

Imad Sbahi, dynasty (t49®-*S75) 
Bear, 9, a list of the kings, 88 note, 
overthrown by the Nizam Shahi dynasty 
of Ahmadnagar, 9; their capital at 
Ellichpur, 87, 88, their principal 
stronghold at Gawllgarh, 90. 

Imad-nl-mnlfc, originally a Hindu captive 
from Viiayanngar, founder (149?- 
1504) of the Imad Shahi dynasty in 
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Berar, g, foceil to proclaim liimself 
independent, go, his gate at Gawilgarh, 
with bas-nlitfi of the fabulous eagle ot 


ImportCflS r/st of India, by rail, chief 
Items and values, 38. Ste also unatr 
Trade in each Distnet. 

Income tax, since 1903, a general levy 01, 
SI, 36, revenue from (1903-41, 48. 

Infant or child marriage, the general rnic 
among the higher castes, Jo; a bar to 
education, 64. 

Infant mortality, 19. 

Infanticide, female, unknown in Berar, ao. 

Insanity and alleged principal causes 


of, 68. 

Iron, nnworked, of doubtful amount and 
value in Yeotmal, 95, 101. 

Irrigation, of garden crops, 31, area of, 
only 39 square miles, 31, none from 
canals, 58 miles by wells, 31, 31: 
extensive impossible, 43 j possible ex- 
tension of, by storage, 43, by canal, 
}J, disr adra Wells, awrf rrriifer Irriga- 
tion in eiieh District. 


J- 

Jadon or JIdar, famons Maratha family, 
10, 139J Lalchji.'its most famous mem- 
ber, I 39 ,maternal grandfather of Siraji, 

139. 

Jails, statistics of numbers, population, 
cost, mortality, Sre. (18S1-1904), 615 
their redistrilintioo (1905), ba, indus- 
tries and their profit, 61, 6a. 

Jails and poliee, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Jain temple (r. 1300) at Sirpnr, 1x4. 

Jalgaon, la/iti of Bnl^na District, 133. 

Jalgaon, town in Bulddna District, 133. 

Jewellery, worn by women of enliivators, 
more or less, according to means, 34. 

JnvSr, with cotton the most extensive 
crop, a8, its area, 33, yield per acre, a8, 
its cultivation, 37, threshed by builocks, 
37 ; its stalks the piindpal fodder, 30. 
See also under Principal Crops in each 
District. 

Justice, civil and criminal, as in a non- 
regulation Province of British India, 44, 
46, courts of, 43, statistics of cases. 46. 

Justice, civil and aiminal, a section in 
the account of each District 


K. 

Kalam, village in Veotmal District, 107, 
formerly an important fortress, 98, 
107 ; underground temple dedicated to 
Chintaman, 107, 

Karanja (Bibi), municipality in Atola 
District, tar, of some commercial 
importance, lar ; the legend of the 
goddess, the saint, and the cleansing 
tmk, 131, 


Karasgaon, town ivitli ruined fort in 
Amraoli District, go, gt. 

Kelapnr, laliit of Veotmal Distnet, 106, 
contains a larger proportion of Gonds 
than any other part of Berar, 106, forts 
built by or against them, 98. 

Khamgaon, subdivision of Buldiina Dis- 
trict, tJJ- _ . 

Khamgaon, taluk of Bnidana District, 

Khamgaon, mnnicipaiity and railway sta- 
tion, 135, 156; its old cotton trade nml 
industry next to Alnraoti, 135 ; water- 
supply, 136. 

Kholapnr, tonui in Amraotl District, gr ; 
its aecadeace due to sack of 1809, 91, 
and to annual nots between Kajputs 
and hlnralmans, gi. 

Kishan Bhat, the supposed founder of 
the Mahanubhavnscct, gr, 9,3. 

Koiams, the, okin to the Gonds, >1, the 
most backivard tribe in the prorince, 
67, ro3, habitnal but not heriditary 
criminals, 103. 

KorkOs, the, aboriginal Mnnda tribe, 
their Imality in the Melgh.at, 143, 
language Korku, 3>, number, superior 
ph]si(iuc, and nnpicasing appearance, 
33, their Animism and vorsoip of an- 
cestors, 33 ; schools for, 67. 

Knmhiis, the, enste from Kortbem India, 
37, the makers ot pots and pans and 
roof-tiles, 37. 

KnnbTs, the, great cnltivating caste, al, 
by far the most numerous and impnr- 
taut, 73, their number, fair physique, 
imd moderate saorale, ai. iie also 
Agncnlturists, and under Castes and 
Occnpations in each Distnet. 

L. 

Inhonr, discouraged, driven ont and 
rained by raids and misgoveromcnl 
from the decline of the Mughal empire 
till the British adrainistmtion (1833), 
n, 13, 13, 33, 79, its return, enconrage- 
ment, and piospentynnder Bntish rule, 
15, the increase of employment from 
the cotton industry and construction of 
railway, 13, 16, 36; wages of skilled, 
and unskilled, 33, 33; number, wages, 
and good state ol factory hands, 36. 
See also under Castes and Occnpations 
in each District, 

I.ake5,the Lonar salt lake the only one, 

’,4,136. 

Lakhji, famous member ofMaratha family 
of Jadon, maternal grandfather of 
SivajT, 139. See also Sindlhei 
Land_ revenue, 50-54; on Bombay iju/- 
udri system, 50; its assessment based 
on a consideration of all the factors of 
vainc, 33, Its amount, only 7 per cent of 
gi'Ks prodiiic, 33 ; ru'pen'-ionv and re- 
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missions, the principles and practice of, 
S3>54i™”'yn«:essiiiyi54 i the Mughal 
and Ilritish cash assessments compared 
and found equal, 5a, 53, the heavier 
burden of the Mughal, 53, 156; its 
tiuctnations between the time of Alchar, 
of the Assignment, and the present tim^ 
47 1 4^1 79 passim under each Dis- 
trict 

Local referenas s In hlelghat ialui 
based on ox-gangs, 83. 

Land revenue, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Language, al, Marathi of nearly So per 
cent., ai ; Musalmani, a corrupt dialect 
of Urdu of Mosalmans, ai; Dravidian 
and Munda languages and their 
speakers, 31; other dialects, ai ; Eng- 
lish the mother-tongue of 633, at. 
See also under the People m each 
District. 

Legislation, Berar (as outside British 
India) not subject to the Acts of the 
Indian Legislative Council, 44, their 
applic.'ition and the enactment of local 
laws by the Govcrnor-General-in- 
Council, 44, the chief local laws since 
1880, 44. 

Legislative Council, none for Berar, 44. 

Levitate, the, the duty of marrying n 
deceased elder brother's widow, ao, 
to many a younger brother’s widow 
incestuous, ao. 

Literacy, percentage of literates, S7; 
Brahmans the most highly educated 
section, (17, Kolams (Gonds) absolutely 
illiterate, C7 ; of Districts and Ulttls, 
given in statistical tables, and under 
Education in each District. 

Loans, Government, to agriculturists, 39 ; 
not appreciated till the famine and 
not wanted since, ag, lag, 133 el 
passim. 

Loans, Government, a paragraph under 
Agricultural Improvements in each Dis- 
tnet. 

Local boards, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Local self-government, 36-38 ; in opera- 
tion since 1883, 56, its working a dis- 
appointment, 38, its pnnciples not 
appreciated, 36, its pnvileges not 
valued, 58, the apathy and abstention 
of voters and electors, 36, 36 ; 
trict and taluk boards, .<iS, municipali- 
ties, ,46-38. See also District Boards 
and Municipalities. 

Lonar, village in Bnldana District, 136. 

Lonar'salt lake, its legend, 136, geology, 
as an explosion-crater, 4, I as, 136, 
described in Ain-t-Akbari as a source 
of glass and soap, 139, 130, striking 
scenery, 136, sweet spring and fine 
Hemadpanti temple, 136. 


M. 

Magistrates, special or honorary, ,(3. 

Mahanubbavas (=‘ great intelligence') 
or black-robed devotees, a declining 
heterodox sect of Hinduism, aa, i 
Ritpnr,_ ga, 93 ; their repudiation of 
polytheism and caste, 93, their scrip- 
ture, the Bhagavadgita, ga, celibacy 
their ideal, matrimony allowed, gi, 
other tenets and customs, ga; their 
origin misrepresented by liiahmans,g], 
lately vindicated by themselves, 93; 
their supposed and real founder, ga, 93, 

Mnbars, the, a very numerous unclean 
caste of sirarengeis, ai, 33, their im- 
portance in the village system, 31, 
special schools for, no longer necessary, 
67 ; school for, and MSngs, founded 
at Akola by a well-to-do Malur, 115. 
See also under Castes and Occupations 
in each District. 

Malaria. See Fever. 

Malik Ambar, Abyssinian minister and 
general (i6io-a6}, 10, preserved the 
independence of Ahmadjnagar against 
the Mnghals, 10, tribute to his merits 
in the official record of Jahangir’s reign, 
10; his land settlement (1613), ga. 

Malkapur, tSluk of Bnldana District, 134. 

Malkapnr, town and railway station in 
Bnldana District, 136, 137 ; its nvet 
dams and dilapidated rampart, 137, 
place of General Wellesley’s ultimatum 
(August 3, 1803) to the Maratha chiefs, 
136, 137, religious faction-fights be- 
fore Assignment, ia6. 

MangrCl (Dastgir), town in Amraoti Dis- 
trict, 91. 

Mongrill, taluk of Akola District, 117, 
1 18. 

Mnngrul (Fir), town in Akola District, 
lai, laa; the shrine (a cenotaph) of 
the pTr, bis names and history, laa. 

Mangs, the, an unclean caste, ai; the 
alleged origin of the Manbhan (proper- 
ly Mahanubbava) sect from an amour 
of their snpposcd founder Kishon Bbat 
with a Mang woman, ga, its explana- 
tion and refutation, 93. 

Maratbas, the, their periodical raids 
(i68o-t7l8) into Berar, 10, rr, ra, 
ekautk or blackmail granted (1718) 
them by the Saiyid ministers at Delhi, 
II, the plunder and ruin of the pro- 
vince between them and the Moghals 
first, rmd the Nizam later, ii, la, 53 
et ^ssim ; the struggle for supremacy 
between them and the Nizam termi- 
nated (1803) by battles of Assaye and 
Argaon of Ihird Mwatha afi 1 1 » the 
Treaties of Deogaon (1803) and Hvder- 
abad, II, iz! their claim to ekautk 
extinguished by treaty of iSza, i-'. 
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theit one service tollicproiinceinllie 
extinction of Gond rule, loj. Sic nlK 
undtr History in most Districts. 

MatatM, the lan-pUEC of nearly 80 per 
cent, of popnlation, Ji, the laiiEnagc of 
Hindu primary schools, 05. 

Maitiage, table of its [ncvalcnce, 50 1 
rules and customs of nidowand child 
maniage, JO. , . . , 

Material condition and stanaaid of cam- | 
fort of dilfercnl classes, 34, 35* 
agticnltniists,low, of choice ratherthan 

of necessity, 34i 

in jevcllcf)'i ploiiglisharcs and wlicci* 
tires of silver, 34, 3S i fiood of factory 
hands, 39. Sic o/ro Dress, I ood, Kents, 
"’ages. 

Material progress of the province since 
the Assignment, r£, i(i. Sit alto 
Assignment, Land Kctenne, 

Medical Institutions, statisties,financialiina 
other, and of vaccination (iSSi-tpoD, 
6Si established after the Assignment 
(18337,67; progress of, 68 j no lunatic 
anhim, 68; vaccination, 68, 69: sale 
ofrjninine, 69; lillage sanitation, 69. 
Ste ala vaJer lIos),ttals and Dispen- 
saries in each Distnet. 

NiHlist, libit of Snldana District, 134. 
Mehltar, tonn in Knldina Distnet, 13;, 
138; iu legend, 13;; its historical 
aisociations of 1769 and 1817, 137, 
S38; formerly a centre for ciehvseascis, 
who repaired the rampart, 138; its 
decime, 138; Hemadpantl temple, 137. 
MelghSt, the, the tract of the Ganllgarh 
Hills, along the north of the I’iirna 
valley, t, one of the thric natural 
dirisiORS of the province, 1, its [lictur- 
esque scenery, 3, botany, 4, 140, 141, 
the trees of its foresls, 4, 143, its 

small ted monkey, 5, more temperate 
climate, 3, 6, heavier rainfall, 6, 141, 
less density of population, 17 ; soils 
nndcrops, as,aB,i43j more liable to 
famine, 41, 146; Korkiia and other 
aborigines, ai, 11, 143. 

Melghdt, Roitheromost ialiil of Amraoti 
District, 63; its land assesbment bamd 
on ox-gangs, 83, 147, its sanitarium, 
Chikalda, 86. 

Migration, of cultiiatois from llerir ow. 
mg to mi'goiemmcnt, 13, 119, their 
return after 1833, 131 migration from 
other parta a sign and aggraialian of 
fiminc, 41. 

Mill, one, spinning and ivcaiing, at Bail- 
nera, 36, statistics of, 36, 85. 

Jfincs and minerals, 35, 36 ; good pros- 
pect of coal-mines, 3, 4,35, 36, 95, 107, 
Mines and minerals, a section in the 
account of some Distrlcis, 
Miscellaneous re\cniiei 54-56. 
Money-lenders, and farmers general, the 


disastrous relations (1833-43) of the 
Nitim’ii govirnmcnl «ilh, 13; the 
assignment of .State revenues to, 13, 53, 
their eitortlon and rapacity, 47. 

Morsi, taliii of Amraoli District, S.v 
MorsT, town in Amraoli District, 91 
Mosques, of I’allun and Mughal styles, 
as, I’athJn in GauIIgarli fort, no; 
Fathkhclda (1381), I3S1 Rohanhficd 
J3S; imnsaiBilaiiiir, lao 
Maglial empire, I!cr3r under, 9-1 1, SS, 
110, 141, tlicir land rcicnnc, ya. 53 it 
fatum-, the iniscrt of lls declini, lo- 
ll, 53, 79 tl fatsiri. Stt ala iiniiei 
Histoiy in ino-l Di'triels. 

Muhammad bin Tiiglilak, his transfer of 
capital (1317) from Delhi to I).anbt- 
abad (Deoglri), 8. 

Muhammadans. Sec Musalntrns, 

Mnnda, tribe and speech of Korkus and 
KorVti, 31 , ai> 

Mnnlclpalities: lliclr history (1869-90), 

56, 37; their compo-illon, 37, 81 iml 
of 173 memhers clccled, 18 Ki,ri>i<eans, 
37 ; Hems of income and cxpcndiinit, 
3$; avsisiancc from I’toilocial Innils 
ncccssllali.d bv famine (1899-1900), 

57, 38; their flpanciil position iithct- 
arise generally Mlisfactoiy,38 ; ll-e dis- 
couraging expct!roei.t(l869 -94)mYcot- 
inSl toirn, leS, See aha under i-ocal 
Scir-goieramcnt aiiJ in each D.stiicl. 

Murad, Akbat's fourth son, 9, to, 117, 
MunarSpur, laliit of .\ko 1 a Diilrict, 118, 
Mnrtaiapnr, tovii and railway italion in 
Akola DUtiict, iia. 

Musalmans, many descendants of con- 
acned Hindus, at, their langiiapc a 
form of Ilbidustani, ai, Ihsir numlcr 
less than -S per cent, of Iota], at, ij, 
imease among, due to superior feeim- 
dity and prosely tiring, :a, ilieir bot- 
1 rowing or mhenlance of Hindu prac- 
tices, 13; diiproportionate number of, 
in police, 60 ; their nlijictioii to femair 
cducalion, 64; proportion of bo)> in 
schools, 63 ; less nnxinus for crlrcnliun 
than higher Hindus, 65, its encourage- 
ment among them liy lower lecb, (13, 
by separate llindustruii schools, 65. 
Ste ala under Castes and Occupations 
in caih Dialrict. 

Mminy, the, of 1837, the quiet of Httir 
during, I4, the rccognitinn of ihc icr- 
sices of ihc Nium In the ircnty of 
1S60, 14, 

N. 

Nulls, chiefs of the llaDghat, itf. 
KandCra, town and railivay imdon in 
Bnidana District, 13S. 

Narnala.btll fortress (3,161 feel) in Akola 
Jhstiicl, 111, 113; the liner ih>tiii-t 
furls, eoiitaiiiing links, lunous cts- 
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terns, mosques, and other buildings, 
122 ; the beautifnl and elaborate gate- 
tvay of the Shahnur entrance with 
chronogram (i486) insciiptlon, 12a, 
123; the last capture of the fort by 
Abul Fad, 123. 

Natnml divisions, the three, i, the valley 
(the Fayanghat) between hills of the 
north (the Melghat) and of the south 
(the Balaghat), 1, differing in physical 
aspects, 1-6, density of population, 17, 
soils, 25, crops, 28, tents, 31, famine, 
41, irrigation, 43. 

Ner Finglai, town in Amraoti District, 
91 ; near the temple of Finglai Devi, 
91. 

TCewspapets and books: no English, dx 
Marathi newspapers, 67, of little influ- 
ence, 67 ; twelve Ma^thl books pub- 
lished (1904), on religious and social 
subjects, 67. 

Nihals, small and disappearing aboriginal 
tribe of the Gaw Ilgam Hills, 142, 143, 
the helots of the Korkus, 143, their 
language (l Dravidian) completely lost, 
ai, 143, now speak Korku, 143. 

Niaam Sti£hi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, in 
Ileiar, 9, its weakness from internal 
dissensions, 9, its famous queen Chand 
Bibi, 9, cedM (1396) Berar to Akbar, 
9, 90. 

Kizams of Hyderabad, their rise (>724) 
to independence, ii, the great victories 
of Asa! Jah (1720) at BalSpur, 120, at 
Fathkhelda (1724), 135; Betar ever 
since nominally subject to them, 11, 
their struggle (1737-1803) with the 
Maiathas for its ptssession, ii, con- 
firmed in it by Treaty of Hyderabad 
(1804) after third Maratlui War, la ; 
their ivostefiil and weak government 
f 1803-53), 12, 13, their disastrous re- 
lations with money-lenders and larmers- 
general, 13, their inability to discharge 
their liabilities to the British Govern- 
ment, 1 3, 14; the ‘assignment’ by treaty 
(1853) of BerSr districts to British 
Government, 14, the terms of the treaty, 
14, modified (1860) in favour of the 
Kizam^ 14, perpetual lease by the 
Nizam (1902) of Beiar to the Govern- 
ment of India, 16, the mutual advan- 
tages of both parties to the agreement, 
16. 

Nomenclature, triple of Hindus, of per- 
sonal, paternal, and family names, 25. 

Normal schools, 64, 

O. 

Occupancy, tenures by, of ryot, 50, of 
others, 51, 52. 

Occupations, statistics of, 23, agriculture 
of 73 per cent., 23, 27. Set (the utider 
Castes and Occupytions in cachDistrict 


Oilseeds, growth of, 28, yield jo aat, 
28, area, 32, export:^ 38. 

Opium : groiith of poppy prohibited for 
many years, 54 ; importk from Bom- 
bay or Indore, 54; regulation of its 
sale, wholesale and retail, 54; reienue 
from, 54 ; ps a cause of msanity, 6S. 

Oriental studies, before Assignment, 6>, 
in secondary Vacation, 63. 

P, 

Palmer and Co., Messrs., bankets and 
farmets-gcneral at Hydeihbad, 13, 
hardly dislodged by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe (1835-6), 13. 

Paratwada, civil station of Ellichpnr 
town, 91, till 1905 a cantonment, 91 ; 
a municipality, 91. 

Patel, hereditary village headman, 43, 
his reienue and police duties, 44, re- 
mimemtion, 44; struggle for soail 
precedence at festivals, 25; the 
ijSradar the pStel of reclaim^ waste, 

S'- 

PatSr (Shaikh Babii), wailed tonn in 
Akola District, 123, 124; simple rock- 
cave viharas, with flgme of Jam or 
possibly Buddhist saint and undeci- 
phered inscriptions, 123; the shrine 
and fair of Shaikh Hbu, 123, 124, the 
difficulty of reconciling his legend nilh 
chronology, 123; a great Hindu fair 
of a month, 124. 

Patmrij hereditary Tillage accountant, 
44, his revenue and land duties, 44; 
remnneiation, 44; the tjaraiar the 
patwSri of reclaimed ivaste, 51 ; 
attendance at Survey Training School, 
69. 

Fayanghat, the name of the Puma valley, 
40 to 50 miles wide, 73, one of ihe 
three naluial divisions of the province, 

1, its fertility and monotonous scenciy, 

2, its very hot season, 5, lighter rain- 
fall, 6, the FQma its only perennial 
stream, 73, its rich soil, 25, crops, 26, 

^ 1 ' . . j 

Pengonga river, 2, 71, its conrsc and 
tnbutaiics, 71, joins the Wnrdha, 71 - 

Festonji and Co., enterprising Farsi 
merchants and financiers, 13, reienue 
of Berar (1S4I) assigned to, 13 J the 
first (1825-6) direct exporters of cotton 
to Bombay, 37. 

Pindaris, the inroads of (1803-17), 12, 
84, 97, reduced the reienue of province 
by one half, la, its miserable condition 
before and after tlieir oicrlhiow, 53. 

Plague, its appearance in 1903, 19, suc- 
cessfully dealt with by Administiation, 

. 19 ; cattle fair at Wun discontinued for 

' fear of, 30. 

I’ola, rustic festival. 25. _ _ . . 

I’olice, its organization, insufficient 
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w nwnitmcnt, ttrtnamenl, and 
numto, > nthorizcd pr^ 

training, ^, cent. Musaln. 5 ns, 60 
portion of 40 „ot always 

P.Cd'jS.^ 

of each District. 

Poljgajny, sparingly pndlsed. 
Population, 1 7-2.4 1. ^ 


tSSS'SS 

108: at Bham, gs- 

milin and branch (t66 miles), 
^ aS^?’ their capital outlay and good re- 
20 • have revolutionized road 
Smunilftions by f 
feeder^toads, 39: invaluable in lamine, 
,0; cause uniformity of prices, 39 . 
Mages and disadvantages theieof, 
39; shidte without moving caste pre- 


lil* density, 17, 18: 

1867-1891, 17. decease of 4-.9 P“ 
sina, due to famine and disease, 17 , 
distribution between to«n and eonntry, 

17 18, its recent gravitation towards 
towns, 17: vital statistics, 19; sex 
and marriage, 19, »“i “,fl 

race, at, aa; rdigion, 22,23, pe'so"* 
and social conditions, 23-25. also 
unJer the People in each pistnct. 

Post Office, part of Central Provinces Md 
Beiar Circle, 40, sta‘is*>“ 
and District posts, once distinct, now 
(1905) amalgamated, 40 j sale 01 

Pncet'S mttle of all kinds. 30 i .cost of 
wells, 31 i average of food-grams and 
salt, 33 . 341 “"ked disturbance by 
famine and by mins interfering wth 
storage, 33, 34! advantages and dis- 
adv-antagis of uniformity produced by 
railways, 39 ; rise of, in ^in the first 
warning of famine, 41. ... 

Pnblic Works department, its administra- 
tion and organization, 58, 59; steady 
increase in its expenditure till 189a, 
49, 50, the rigid economy since dis- 
turbed by exigencies of famine, 59; 
zecent expenditure, 59: Us work on 
commnnications, civil buildings, fkc., 
59; the want of funds, 59. 

Pulses. Set Food-grains. 

Puma (1), (ancient Payoshnl), river of 
Berar, a, 71, 7a, Us course and tribu- 
taries, 71, 7a, 125, falls into the Tapti, 
7a ; its valley the Fayanghat, 73, 

Puma (a), river of Godllvari system, ia.4. 
Fnsad, illui of Yeotmal District, 106, 
15a. 

Pns^ town, with two old Hemadpanti 
temples, 108. 


RiS a'section in the account of 


Q- 

Quinine, sale of, by Post Office an^ 
through Forest department, 69, the 
increasing apiireciation of its lalue, 
69. 


most Districts. , . 

Rauifall, of province and natural divi- 
sions, 6, ab, heavier in the hills than 
fa the valley, 6, table of average at Am- 
laoti and Akola, 6 ; the highest mortal- 
hy in famine not reached till it has set 
in, 42 : the false hopes based on its sni^ 
posed previous regnWity rudely shaken 
at last by drought and famines, 41 , 75. 
Rainfall, a section in the account of each 

District. , . , 

Rajputs, their number, a I, of an inferior 
type and dubious descent, ax ; their 
MiW riots of old with Musalmans at 
Kholapur, 91. , . 

Registrations of legal documents, admin- 
istration, number of offices and dom- 
ments of, 46 ; of births and deaths, its 
superior accuracy in Berar, 19. 

Religions, 22, 23, a table of the adherents 
of each, aa ; popular Hinduism, and 
Islam, aa, 23 j Christian missions and 
their activity, 23. See also under 
Castes and Occupations in each Distnet. 
Rents, 31, 3 *. generally = land revenue 
pidd to Government, 31, Government 
assessments per acre, 31 ; of rents paid 
in cash by tenants of occupants, no 
trustworthy statistics, 31, 3a; the 
batai or sWing and other sub-tenures 
paying rent in kind, 33, house rent, 34 ; 
ra^-renting at present impossible, 31. 
See also under Land Rcienue in each 
District. 

Revenue, heads of, under native rule, 47, 
corrapt system and oppressive methods 
of, 47 ; the rapid rise and variations in 
land revenue since the Assignment, 47, 
48, due to extension of cultivation and 
not to enhanced demand, 48, the more 
gradual rise and subsequent decline of 
the excise revenue explained, 48, 55 ; 
new sources of revenue and also of ex- 
penditure, 48, 50; land revenue., 50-54 ; 
miscellaneous revenue, 54-56 ; ' Wtua- 
tions (1880-1903) under the Provincial 
contract system, 47. 
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Sevemic, Provincial, chief heads of 
a^ewge and for 1904, 48; Municipal! 
50, Distnct boards, 57. 

Kice. Stt Food-grains. 

Riots, of old between Rajputs and Mnsal. 
mansofKhoIapnr, 91, religious (r844j 
at Akoia, 1 10, belore Assignment at 
Maikapur, lafi; famine (1848) at Am- 
raoli, 84. 

Ritpur or Ridhpur, village in Amraoti 
District, 91-93 ; temples and mosque 
_ showing former importance and popn. 
' lousnes, 92 ; the ^ief seat and place 
of pil^mage of the Mahannbhava 
sect, 92, founded in the fourteenth 
century or earlier, 92, 93, the confusion 
of the name and legend with Miinbhan, 
92, resented by the sect and recently 
explained and refuted, 93. 

River system, 1, 72-73, river irrigation dn 
a large scale impracticable, 43, the 
PDma alone in the Payanghat a 
perenniid stream, 73, 243. 

Roads, 39, 40, mainly Provincial, 39, 
great increase of feeder-roads to rail- 
svays, 39 ; transport and conveyances 
on, 39, 40, formerly by pack-tmllocks, 

85- 

Roads, a section in the acconnt of each 
District, 

Rohankhed, village in BuldSna District, 
138; the scene of two battles (1437 
and 1590), 126, 138 ; small but hand- 
some mosque, 138. 

RyotwSri or khatedSri (occupancy) 
tenure of land, 30, 31, the prevading 
tenure, 31. See also tntder Land Reve- 
nue in each District. 


S. 

SalabatKhan, Afghan governor of Ellich- 
pnr under the Niram, 88, his improve- 
ments of the city and mihtniy services, 
88, put his son under the protection 
of General Wellesley, 88 ; the decline 
and extinction of his family, 88, 89. _ 

Salt, in the allnvinm, 4; average price 
of, 34, imports of, inferior from 
brine wells before railnay, 113. 

Sanitarium, hill. See Hill Sanitarium. 

Sanitation, by Public Works departmmt, 
59, by District boards, 56, by munici- 
palities, 37, 58, very backward in 
villages, 69. 

Scenery, a, 3, of the Payanghat moan, 
tonons, 2, of the Balaghat less so, a, 
3, of the Melghat more picturesque, 3 ; 
beautiful of Chikalda, 88, of Lonlr 
lake, 236. 

Schools, primary and secondary for boys, 
63, 64, for girls, 64, mixed of Europeans 
and Eurasians, 64; special, 64, spedal 
for low castes no longer required, 07 ; 
for’ abon'ldllhst <7; school fees, fiy; | 


Snn-ey Training School, 89. See also 
Education. 

Sendnr/an.2, town in AmittoS District, 93, 

Serum, use of anti-rinderpest, 32. 

Settlement, land, foe a term of 30 years 
cornpletedin 1878, 30, now under re! 
vision, 50, its principles and basis, 32, 

Settlements, quinquennial fiuandal be- 
tween province and Government of 
India (1880-2903), 47. 

Sex, statistics of nnmbcis of each in the 
six Districts, 18, majonty of males, 29, 
snajoniy of male births, so, majonty 
of females daring first decade of life, 
30 ; the absence of female infanticiiie 
inferred, ao; disproportionate majority 
of males in towns and centres of com- 
merce, 20, 

Shegaon, municipal town nnd railway 
station in Bnldana District, 138, 139. 

Silk mannfactnres, 36. 

Sindkbed, village in Bnldana District, 
139 ; the seat of the famens Moratha 
family of JSdon or Jadnv, 239, their 
connexion through Lakhj; with SivajT, 
139, steady imperialists notwithstand- 
ing, i.W! dispo5sessed(t8st)fornsiiig 
of their Arab troops, 239 • now settled 
atlCingaonRaja, 139; General Welles- 
ley (1804) on its shocking stale, la, 
139; its decline, hastened bymaraudcis, 
139; the oldest known Hemadpanti 
temple near, 139, other remaias of old 
magnificence and prosperity, 239, 

Sirasgaon, town in Amraoti District, 93. 

Siipnr, village in Akoia Distnct, 124; a 
temple (r. 1300) of the Digambara 
Tains, 124, the legend of its miiacnlous 
idol, and the Raja who looked back to 
see, 124. 

Small-pox, decreasing mortality from 
(1881-1903), 19 ; inocnlation for, un- 
known, 68, success and vogue of vacd- 
nation, 69. See also Vaccination. 

Soils, light hrmvn of the Mclghit, 25, 
fairly rich of Deccan trap of the Bala- 
ghat, 25, black, rich, and very fertile of 
the Payanghat, 25, their cutiration, 
26 ; the rotation of crops on, 28. See 
also under Agricnllutal Conditions in 
each District. 

Spirits, ardent: country (maXtiS), monn- 
fuctare and supply now regulated by 
Madras contract distillery system, 54, 
55; the fluctuations in menue from, 
3a; iraportedspirils andJiqnors,tnflmg 
rewnue fiom, 55; esaascof insanity. 


Stamps, judicial and non-jndicial, vendors 
of and revenue from, 33 ; their sale 
affected by prosperity and bad times, 
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147; mcllioil'i an^ revision of, fij; 
Survey Training School at Ahola, 6 g. 


TaiitUiirj, of twenly-l«o tiliils, »ith 
cnrainil and itsenne powers, 43. 

Talenon» town in Amiaoli, 93 * 94 * 
tingoished as DsTsha^ahasra (‘of the 
tea thousand’), 93. Ih® 
of the ei«thcl from the rival biddings of 
two women for a fine pumphin, 93, 94. 
TaIttLs, in charge of tShsHdin, 43 ! 
boards, with a majority of electcfi 
members, 6«, elect to the Bistnct 
boards, 56, and are their locai repre- 
seatativcs and agents, 5 ®* a^ea 
Local Self'COTcrnment. 

TalMSrs (under the Nirams), their 
rapacity and tyranny, 47i f* 4 i 9^1 
iiS, 119. 

Tea piam, flourishes but is not now grown 
in the Melghat, 144. 

Teal, of forests, 4, 77. rot, 1 ap, m, i J4. 
Technical and industrial schools, 64, at 
Amraoli not a success, 80, domestic 
industries taught in girls’ schools, 64, 
handicrafts in liojs' schools, 157, 
Temperature, of province and ot natural 
divisions, 5, 6, tabic of average at 
Animofi and Akola, 6, See ahe mder 
Climate and Tempenture in each 
District. 

Temples, recent of no distinct features, 
33; Jain at Sitpnr, 134; at lUsim, 
tai ; nt Deulgaon Kaja with largest 
fair of province, 135 ; underground at 
Kalam, 107. See ala Ilcmadpanti, 
Tenures of land, .30-ja; ordinary rjef- 
mfrt, 50, hyfar the most ealensire,pa}> 
ing 70 out of 8; lalhs of land revenue, 
51, 5t ; tjara and other extraordinary 
tenures, 30, 31 ; the number of villages 
under dilfercnt tenures, 51 ; tenures by 
co-ocenpanis and co-sharers, ;a. See 
alee under Land Kevenue in ca^ 
District. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, a8, area, ja. 
Towns, defined, 17, their number and 
papulation in each District, 18, recent 
movement into, from milages, 17. 
Trade, 36-38; trade centres, 37 ; lately 
damped by plague in Korabay, 39 ; 
before 1853, the expoitatioit of raw 
cotton, bepn 1S35-6, by pack- 
bullocks and boats to Calcutta nnd 
&mbay, 36, 37. Su abe iirtifcr Trade 
in earii District. 

Trade, evtemal, outside India, no direct, 
37, raw cotton and surplns food-grains 
tass by railway to and throiiuh Uom- 
t-T' 3^- 

Trade, internal, unimportant, 37. 

Trade with the real of India, almost 
entirely by tail, 37, 38, statistics of 


chief items ami value of export and 
import, 38. , , „ , 

Transport, origin.nlly by pack-hnMocks, 

3 ", .39. ®“”' 

scyanccs, .39, 4°- , . 

Treaties, of Jlcognon (1803), ri, of rrM, 
providing for mvinletiancc of Irregular 
>’orce by the Nitriin, 13, of Ujdcr.Muii 
(1804). >a, of iSra, la, of iS.<3, 
•assigning* DerSr districts • 4 * modi- 
fied Iiy treaty of 1S60, 14, itgrscnicnl 
of »9oa, granting ;)cJ7xlu.sl lei«t, 16 
Trees, of ilirfcrcnt pvrli and soils, 4, y, of 
riie llallghat, 5, 134, of the Melgbit, 
4, 5, i4f, of the rajJnghrit. 77, 78. 
See abe under Itotanj and Foiols in 
each DUtnet. 

U. 

UrdS, a eoimpt form of, the language of 
Mnsvimans, at, geninlly tmdcistoml 
by all, 99, of separate llinduslitii 
primary schools for Mnsalmans, 63. 

V. 

Yaceination, itetistics of, 68, gradral 
removal of prejudice against, fii), com- 
pulsory only in mnnicipvl towns, 105 
rtfestirf, pctccntsges3ccinainl,giirn 
under salion Varcinvtion in caub 
District. See the Sroall-pov. 
VSVMaVa, dynvsty of, in Ilciir, 7. 
Vctcrinar), Cml, depailmnil, its pre- 
ventive nnil curative messures in cattle 
disease, 31 ; diipcnLvrirs, 31, 
Vljay3r..ig.ir empire, us cmbitni cii a gale 
olGawilgaili, 90. 

■Villages, with population of Ie«s than 
3,000, 17, number and poptilalion of, in 
each District, tfi; agricultora! com- 
munities with paid hereditary oflicris, 
•7, 44, their garhii ot mud tiwli, once 
places of refuge, 17; recent movement 
ftom, into towns, 17 ; very bnekward 
s-uiitation of, 69 

Vital stalistlcs, 19, their general aeconcy, 
ro, table of birth and death ntes siiisc 
ihSi, 19, and of tlie principal causes 
ofdcalh,l9. 

Volunteer Rifles, 59, 


Wadegann, villngc in Akols Divtncl, 1 j ). 
Wages and ps}, 3a, 33; avenge of 
skilled and unskiiictl isboue, 3a; do 
not rise with the price of food, 33 j do 

33: of’loc’l 

tkiileu iai)ODr tdlDcctl by failwat to 

3-3 5 “ *'‘'"11 Ma;;e pro* 
vnded, by Government ns an cmnlnvcr 
rtf Islionr, to nil In want dnnng famine, 
33 J of primary teachers, 63. . 

» nlgaon OT Jivtgaon, yagfr- town in 
Aitiiaoll pislnct, 94. . , 

Hnrdha, nvir separating^ jjie- Ccnlral 
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Provinces from H}’deialnd and Benr, 
J, 73, its course and tributaries, 71, 
joins the Fenganga, 73 ; its temples, 
tombs, forts, and Good palace, 73, 73; 
not used for navigation, 73. 

Wamd, or Barur, town in Amraoti Dis- 
trict, 94. 

Water-supply, jirecarions of principal 
towns, 59 ; ancient of Kllicbpnr, 8S, 89, 
oflfatnalafoTt, 133 . 

Weaving, by hand, 36, one spinning 
and weaving tniil, 36 ; the rampart of 
Mehkar repaired (1488} by its rich 
weavers, 138. 

Wellesley, General A. (afterwards Duke 
of Wellington], his victories (1803) over 
the hlaraihas at Assays and (Nov. 1803] 
Argaon, it, stormed (Dec. 15, 1803) 
Gawilgarb, ii, 90; his account (1804) 
of the shoeing state of Soar, 13, 139, 
bis advice th.at the army riiould be re- 
formed, J3, 13, signed treaty (Dec. 30, 
(1803) at Anjangaon, 85; encamped 
(1804) at Amraoti, 8 j ; SalSbat KhSn*6 
son put under his special protection, 88 ; 
halt (1803) at Akola on his way ftom 
Assays to Argaon, 118, tip; his 
ultimatum (Ang. 1903) presented at 
Malkipnr, 137. 

Wells, almost the sole source of irrigation, 
31, deep and costly, 31, area irrigated 
by, 33. 

Wheat, a luxury, and an export crop, 13, 
34, 41, a cold-season crop, 16, yield 
per acre, 38, cropped area of, 33, aver- 
age price of, 33, 34. Ste also under 
Principal Crops in each District, 
Widow remamace, prohibited among 
higher castesand well-to-do, 30 ,allowed 
among most of the agricultural castes, 
30; enforced widowhood a cause of 
insanity, 68. 

Women, res Female Education and Hospi- 
tal, Mamage, Population, Sex, Viral 
Statistics, Widow Remarriage, Ztt>iBna\ 
the woman chief ot the JSanJSras, sga, 
Wun (fPhnf in Marathi], former District 
of Berar, 94, incorporated (1905) in 
new District of Yeotmal, 94. 

WCn, Id/ui of YeotmSl District, 106, 
107 ; coal widely distributed, 107, 

WSn town, to8, never the head-quartera 
of the old District 107, a large annual 
fair, loS. 

Y. 

Yadavas of Deogiri, dynasty of (ii8g- 
’1313), in Beiar, 7, 8, defeated (1394) 


and overthrown (13*8) by Muham- 
madan invaders, 7, 8 i the last flayed 
olive and his skin nailed on a gate of 
his capital, 8 ; their numerous Hemtid- 
panti temples, 16, 17. 

Yeotmal District, formed 1905, 94-108; 
in the angle formed by the convergence 
of the Penganga and Wardha rivers, 
95, mostly in the Balaghat of the 
Ajanta hills and their oftshoots, 94; 
the freiment outcrops of the coal- 
bearing Barakar and Kamptee senes, 
93, the occurrence, depth, and large 
estimated amount of coal in the District, 
95> 9^y not yet worked, loi, the doubt- 
ful amount and value of nnworked iron, 
95, tot ; general physical aspects of 
the Balaghat, 96 ; climate generally 
pleasant, 16 ; the history under Goods 
and snccesave Muhammadan dynasties 
of the Deccan, u6, its exhaustion under 
Auiangxeb, and the inroads of Maiuthas 
and Pmdaris, 97, 103, its slow recovery 
since the Assignment, 103 ; recent de- 
crease in population due to famine and 
disease, 08 ; the large number of abori- 
ginal tribesmen, 99, 103. 104; the 
poor sandy soil of the plateanx, rich of 
the valleys, 09, 100 ; jowar, cotton, 
pnlse, and oilseeds widely grown and 
largely exported, loo, 103, the trees 
and divisions of the extensive forests, 
loi ; the preparation of cotton the chief 
industry, loi, 103; recent famine, 
moderately severe; with enormous mor- 
tality of cattle, 103 i no railway, los ; 
dacoity and robbery common among 
the aborigines, 103; 6rst in vaccination, 
105, Inst in edneation owing to large 
number ofaborigines, 104, <03; biblio- 
graphy, 10,5- 

Veotmal laliii, 107. 

Yeotmal town, head-quarters of the for- 
mer District of Wun and now of the 
new (1905] Yeotmal District, 108, well 
placed at oo elevation of fee^ 
and connected by good road of 39 miles 
with railway station, 94, 108 ; its rapid 
increase of population and trade since 
its choice as head-quarters, 108 ; ^the 
discouraging history of its municipal 
goveinment, 308; good specimen of 
Hemodpanti temple, 108, 

Z. 

Zttttaita system, an alleged cause of in- 
sanity, 68. 

Zoology. An Fauna. 
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